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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The success of ibis book has been much beyond my •>*- 
nectatioiw, That a .considerable edition lias Item v-'ihiutsbJ 
within a few months after publication that it meets * 


I have now practically rc-writleji the book, and have taken 
the opportunity of Introducing a considerable wnrait of 
frrsh information collected in the wuin* nr the btlmo- 
graphical Survey of the North-Western Provinces, the 
results of which will be separately published. 

For the illustrations, which now npprar for the hmi time, 
l an, indebted to the photographic skill of Mr. f 0>«d. 
f »f the Thomason Engineetinj; College, Kurkt. I cou d avB 
wished that they could have been drawn from a wnJer arc^i. 
Bat Hard war and iu shrines are very fairly representative 
of popular Hinduism in Northern India. Cwo ^ 


SJUtAlUXFtno 
. Fibmarjr, i-S^S- 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

d amy Imoks have been written on Brahmanism, or the 
ihicialrcligton of the Hindu; hid, a* far M 1 uni aware, 
his Is the first attempt to bring together some of the 
information available on Um popular hdiefe of the race* of 

tlpiHii India« - T 

My object in wiling this book has been Mli ^ 
the first place I desired to collect, for tin me of all officers 
whoso work lies among the rural classes, vjfm in formation 
on the beliefs of the people which will cnabl-- them, in »me 
Itifljeo, to understand the mysterious inner Ufc of the races 
mono whom their Tot i - < i^t ; secondly, it may be hoped 
haLlbis ininxhictory sketchy d stiuiulalc inquiry, put' 



T > Prefab to tue First EarnOR, 

ticulirly among the educate races of the country, who 
have, as yet, done little to enable Europeans to gain a 
fuller and marc sympathetic knowledge of their rural 
brethren! and lastly, while I have endeavoured more to 
collect facts than to theorize upon theta, 1 hope that 
European scholars may find in these pages some fresh 
examples of familiar principles. My difficulty has arisen 
not so much from deficiency of material, as in the selection 
and arrangement of the mass of information, which liars 
scattered through a considerable literature, much of which 
b fugitive, 

1 believe that the more we explore- these* popular super* 
tuitions and usages, the nearer are we likely to attain to the 
discovery of the basis on which Hinduism has been founded, 
1 he official Creed has always been characterized by extreme 
Catholicism and receptivity, and many of its principles and 
legends have undoubtedly been derived from that stratum 
of the people which it is convenient to call non-Aryan or 
Orividian, i he necessity, then, of investigating these beliefs 
before they become absorbed in Brahmmism, one -if the 
most active missionary religions of the world, is obvious. 

! may aay that the materials of this book were practically 
complete before I was able to use Mr, j. S, Campbell's 
valuable collection of “ Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Custom; - ' but, in revising the manuscript, I have 
availed myself to some extent of this useful collection, and 
when 1 have done so, I have been careful to acknowledge 
my obligations to it. Even at the risk of overloading the 
Holes with references, 1 have rjuoted the authorities which 1 
have used, and I have added a Bibliography which may he 
of use to students to whom the subject is unfamiliar. 

The only excuse 1 can pkad for the obvious imperfect inns 
of tliiu hasty survey of a very wide subject is that it baa 
been written in the intervals of the scanty leisure of a 
District Officer's life in India, and often at a distance from 
works of reference and libraries. 


UiutUftm, 

Ft$atary t iSvj. 


W. CltOOEE, 


FOLK-LORE 


at 

NORTHERN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 


't’lltt r.OLl.lN^S ol" NATCRE. 

Er H <* rt** ? •* ,V '* W 

A,W, f» iWww®. 

i, h -ri »<>« »*/ “fJJ** 

tUxLRU, >1' 'fiiW. 

W >, 'V .III 

i* aityu .rrji^inil WU t‘ OjM»M htKOM 
* * *" ^ “^**** 

Amoho all the great of the world there is none 

more catholic. mote assimilative til an the ma sa of belief 
which m to make up what is popularly known as Hinduism. 
To whut was probably its original form—a nature worship 
to a large deg™ introduced by the Aryan misstonanes-bas 
bc< n added an amount of demoTi«lutry p fctishissii 

ami kindred farms of primitive religion, much uf winch has 
been adopted from races which it is convenient to describe 

u aboriginal or autochthonous. .. 

The same was the case in Western lands. As the 
Roman ; extended their Empire they brougbt will, them and 
included to the national pantheon the deities of the con- 
nucrod peoples. Greece and Syria, Epypt. Gulha amJ 
Germania were thus successively laid under contribution. 
This power of assimilation m the domain of religion had its 




Fm.K-U)Rt or Nostmhrh Isttha, 


Advantages as well 03 it = dangers. Whil« on the one band 
U tended to proto ate the unity of the empire, it degraded, 
"ft the other hand, the national character by the introduction 
of the impure cults which flourished along the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean/ 

Hut. her-ides tlusts forms of religion which were directly 
imported from foreign lands, there remained a stratum of 
local beliefs which even after twenty Centuries of Chris¬ 
tianity still flourish, discredited though they may tx? by 
priests and placed under the ban of the official creed. Thus 
in Greece, while the high gods of the divine race of Achilles 
and Agamemnon are forgotten, the Nereids, the Cyclopes 
and the Lamia still live in the faith of the peasants of 
Thessaly* So in modem T use any there is actually as much 
heathenism as Catholicism, and they still belitve in La 
^ ccdiia ttcligione— 11 the old religion; "—and while on great 
occasions they haver recourse to the priests, they use magic 
and witchcraft for nil ordinary purposes/ 

ti k part of tile object of the foil owing page* to show that 
in India the history of religious belie Hus been developed on 
similar line?. Everywhere wufind that the gTtat primal gods 
of Hinduism hare suffered grievous degradation. Through* 
out the length and breadth of tin Indian peninsula Brahma, . 
the Creator, lias hardly inure than a couple of shrines 
specially dedicated to him ’ Indra has, as we shall see, Ins* 
come 4 vague weather dvity, who rules the choirs of fairies 
in his heaven lodra-loka: Varuna, as Barun, has also he* 
l omu a degraded weather godling, and sailors worship thdr 
boat as Ilia fetish when they commence a voyage. The 
warship of Agni survives in the fire sacrifice which has been 
special feed by the Agnihotri Hrilbmans. Of Pflshan and 
Ushas, Viyu and the Manus, hardly even the names survive, 
except among the small philosophical classed n; femurs who 


On dee a*ii)intUtuiii by Rome tif Celle; Lillies. «t Kh*i “Ofidti 
Liowtii ot fcrlfekne mauriicd by Celne llejiiiitntiAtn.- 1 .* wj. 

* Ei-nilft* f [uitflm) «>rj Myth*’" IJ& 

1 Luiaml. Etniir^u RtiiutTii ' *( 

4 At Puriito and Itlar. Mama WUllftaii. M Bf4hm*ukm md Ulmiu- 
nm p ' Jw 344 
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aim at restoring Veil ism, a faith which is as dead as Jupite* 
or Aphrodite. 

The Dev a. 

The general term for tin^e great gods of Hinduism is 
D*va, or the shining ooea." Of these e«n the survivors 
have in the course of tile development of the religious belief 
of the people suffered seriomt change. Modern Vaishnavtow 
bus. little left of the original conception of the solar deity 
wIuj in the Rig Veda strides in thre e steps through the seven 
legions of tits' universe, and envelops ail tilings in the dust 
of his beams. To lib, cull has, in modern times, been added 
the erotic cycle of myths which centre round Krishna owl 
RAdha and Rukmini. The successive AvatArua c-r wear* 
nation* mark the progressive development of the cultus 
which has absorbed in succession the totennutfc or fetish 
worship of the tortoise, the boar, the fish und the man-lion, 
tn the^nme wav Rudra-Siva has annexed various faiths,many 
of which are probably of local origin, such as, the worship of 
the bull and ihelingm LhirgA-Pevi, again, most likely h in¬ 
debted to the samr sources for the lilooil sacrifices which she 
loves in her forms of Kill, Rhawfint, Gfruullfci or Bhairavi, 
A still later development is that of the foul mysteries of the 
Tahirs and the Saktis. 


The deotA. 

But in the present survey of the popular, ns contra sled 
with the official faith, we have little concern with these 
suprerndv powerful deities. They are the gods of the richer 
nr higher classes. anil to the ordinary peasant of Northern 
India are now little more than ,t name. He will, it is trite, 
occasionally bow at their shrines i he will pour wnie water 
or lay some (lowers on the images or fetish which are 

the special rcsring-pll«3 of lhtac divinities or represent the 
productive powers of nature. But from lime immemorial, 
when Brfthmumsm had a- yet not succeeded in occupying 
l he land, b» allegiance was best owed on a dav c *f duties 
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af & rn'ich lower and more primitive kind. Their inferiority 
to the greater gods. Eg marked in their till* : they are Derail! 
or Deo til, M godlingi/ p not " gods/’ 1 


OcmLlKr.5 Posit- AKti luruitiu 
These godling^ Lill into two wdl marked dft&Sc*—tl.r 
#r F^ " and iho Kl impure, 11 The former are, ns a rule, served 
by priest ^ of the Hrlhman castes qr one of the ascetic orders; 
tluir n fieri ng* are snch things sis ire pure food to the Hindu 
—eakit* of when ten Hour, particularly those winch have been 
still further purified by intdniiiactUTe with clarified bsittu 
LcAi\ I he must raked product of tin iacred aw. w;-he.t 
rice UU*/taia) and sweetmeat*. Tln=y are very generally 
worshipped on n ^uiiLlay% and the officiating Eii^h-caste priest 
accepts the offerings. The offerings to the M impure "* god- 
lihgs remain irticlcs inch as pork and spirits which urn 
abomination to the orthodox Hindu* to the Central tmikn 
hills, their priest is the Baigtt* who rulc^ the yhusti ami 
deiuons of the village and is klwayt drawn from one of the 
Ufivhftoji tribes, in thu plain country the priest is a ncm- 
Ajy-ni C h&uilr. [JiittiVlh* or even a sweeper oi u Muhamma¬ 
dan Dattli or drummer. No respectable Hindu will, it is 
rjvt?tlk-ss to x*iy t partake of a $hatv of tin? food eonsccndcd 
h to ft hedge drily of i his clasi Much 1 the worship 
consists in offering uf bk<d r But ihc jungle m*i\ or the 
village menial of the plains can seldom, «c«pf in an Sipur of 
grirvoufi mu:d p afford on eapenalra animal victimi and it is 
%mly when the village shrine has coum under the patronage 
of the official priests of flic orthodox faith* that the d tar of the 
goddess recks w ith gore, like those u f the Dcvts ofBiudhMial 
of Devi iMtarL 

But os regards the acceptance of u fbife uf the offering the 
lirv is oft* n not very rigidly drawn, A> Mr. lbheison writing 
of (he Fanjilb toy *;: 1 "Of course* the line cumot always he 


JJmrA In fkuukdt prcpt-fly uiemti ,fc i.E»p frf ftatnuj o! * Unit* 
ULvin- i y. ‘ wutauf any very rfcoilrd idea of tufetiuriiv. In :nr.Jee 
It cintuoly hm* till* tmpllciisuti. 

1 11 Pi fjfth Edswtmipby/' 1i j 
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drawn with prwiuon. and BrAhman* wiU often odottoM© 
be fed in tts nnmcnf a ddty. whih' tiiej will mil t»tr offer- 
infi5 madr at life shrine, or will d I >w ihrirgiTfe, Uut t.ol I In*, 
boy-?, to accept the oltcrine, as, if the sit 1^ die * n cnnMtqoencc, 
it Uot-i nut much matter." in ImI. as "* aliIli1 ^ U f 
the Biiga or devil prist of tlie abonginfil iribea, is grad Billy 
merprrg into the Ojtia or meuna elms of demon txamur, 
who calls himself a Brflhtmn and performs the same functions 
for l.ribns of » somewhat higher sorial raoh. 


-StiKJlj NAltATAS. THE Sun GtODUNH. 

Thr first ami greatest of the ^pore" Rodlingt is or 

^urai S:u Ivan, tl ■ Sim gudliiK- tic is thus n^r-Jwia- Nir¬ 
vana or Vishnu occupying the sun. A curiously 
j*ml represent* hi- fath r-indnw, VUwatarmn. =* pfetmc the 
(Jrity nil his lathe and trimming away one-eighth of biseffnh 
fi[iUC ,, leaving only hi* feet. Out of the biasing he 

welded the weapon* of the Suiya was one >f thegtrai 

Cities of the Vedtc parUhcon i If is called Prapplli «r lord 
of.-rtitura he was the ^ of | .youa. or the Hight ftlvy. 
VdutB, the daw, was Ilia wife, and hr moves through the 
ikv drown by sevennultty m.u«. IBworship war perhnp* 
nriginallv connected with that of fire, hot it i» r,sy to under- 
„„ w |hri t under a tropical sky, the Indian pc^rnt .‘ameto 
Look on him as the lord oi life and death, th" bringer of 
pfcnlj nr of famine. If one interprets linn of th- rUe Ik * 1]T ' 
reel, the Boll festival fe intmA*** 

sunshine. He is now, hmvei tr. lilts Helms m tfei Horn trie 
mvthuiogy, looked on a? only a g oiling. net a god, and even 
Af \ hem who had once lived and signed on earth. 

As far us the village worship of Sflraj N.ir&yan gors l W 
assertion, which lias sometimes b**o made, that no a.irme 
hu-hren erected in his honour bi correct enough 1 and there 
is no doubt that images ofSdrya and Adilya arc comjw 
lively rare m recent epochs, But there if* nrnny noted 
temples dedicated to him, inch as thosu laxila. Gw Jim, 
Gaya, Mult An, Jay pur, and in the BortbAYatcm. Provinces 
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At lit dm. riiiwsJhigli, Siiryn £Jhlta anil Lakh mi pur. 1 His 
*btw at Kan^nik in Orissa near that of Jagnimilth. is 
described as one u( the most cxijuijitc memorials n f Sun 
worship in existence. 1 Mr. Bemkll recently found in N«>pM 
an Intake dedicated to him as Jute as the eleventh century. 1 
T hen? t? a rttiu.ll shrine in hi? honour close to the Attna- 
phlm temple in Betimes, where the god is reprinted sealed 
in a chariot drawn by seven horsey and is w^nriupped with 
the fire sacrifice {Apma) in a building detacher} frr.m the 
temple.* 

lit the time of Sunkam AchArya [A.D. inon? there were six 
distinct £ccts of Sun*worshippers*-ono worshipping the 
rising sun as identified with lira Inna; the second the mcridmi 
sun as Siva ■ the third, the setting sun as Vishnu ; the fourth 
wordiippt rs of tin: sun in all the above phases as identifier 
with the 1 riinurtt; the fifth worshippers of the sun regarded 
a? a material being in the form of a man with a golden beard 
and golden hair. /Jealous members of this nset refused to eat 
anything in the morning till they had seen the sun rise. Tin 
last doss worshipped us irnageofthrsun framed in the roiitA. 

Fhirse spent all their time meditating on the sun, and wen 
in the Irabu of branding circular representations of hi? dist 
on their foreheads, arms ami breasts. 1 

The Sanm sect worship Suryapati as their special god. 
They wew a crystal necklace In his honour, abstain from 
sating sail on Sundays and no the days when the sun enter? 
a sign of the zodiac. They make a frontal mark with red 
saurian;, and nowadays havt* their fie j ({quarters in Oudh.* 

Another sect of Yaiahaavas, the MmbAiale, worship the 
sun tna modified form, Their name means " the sun in a 
NJtn tree (Azuitra*kia Inditri), The story of the sect runs 

'.‘V 14 * Wfi JSl: hi -1 '<% IM; 

ruJlTIS. MimiinUntjl Afllt- 
-l ALtiari." 1 L lii 

Sft 11 Ji DlMilimHib Chunib^, 

! Monier-WTHirtmi, * HrAhnumiua ad) rfimiuiim* 

* Wilma. '■ ESMiyt,* 1 U. jsj. J 


' CiinniBylmm "Ardurolfwir.'il Report*: 
vtit ri Jt ■■ RAjfraiflOd t.Br, r |L ito; | 
I'***. 1 ' 6 , px 145 , *36. 

! I™" 1 *?. i, |IKJ; Jnrrett. ** Atn 

1 .\fmn, Quurttiiv K if view;" ii siij. 

‘ ^Iwmap. “ SftCrtii i ly t'f ihe Ifisnim/ 
Travels" ii. iftj 
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that tfcair founder, an useetic nn®fd Rhiskar,khirya, HaiI 
invited a Bairdgt Iodine with him, anH kid anranged evej- 
tliing for his reception, but totatoy dcfoyed to* ^ ' 

guest till after sunset, The W> »» «™» forbidden by the 
rule* of his order w eat except in the dftjrduue, an* JJ* 
ttfndd that he would be compelled t* t>mcU« jjn 
abstinence; but at the sellr.iLLit.oti of his bast, d* S« 

Sflmj Nfcto. descended on the Nim tree under wfoeh he 
tow® spread and continued laming 0* them unU! dmm* 
Z over/ In th» wc observe an approxmimtoB to tfo 
laina rule by which il is forbidd^ to net ,ftcr «**£j 
mserts may enter the nfouth and he destroyed. Pm *»« 
..fained impact for animal lit- i. one of rim „L«m town* » f 

tho creed. As a curious parnUrd it may 1w note . 

«i Australian bfodr-HW wishes to stay the sun &°» *<*«* 
down till he gete home, he ptar t a sen .n ■ ^ y ^ 
exactly tog the **ii«g sun i and an Inrlmn of 
journeying westward, placer a L.tonr in , ret, ‘ . . 

some of his eye-lash® and hfowi them towards the =un. 

' The great Emperor Akhar endeavoured to uitroduee •= 

special form of Sun-uorship, He or f fore*Uhmd w^ 
ni . r .... fDtir t :, ne < A dav; in the (iinnung, nnon. * n-ni»g, 

iSSlS* “H« Swm ** ewjftgj 

me Sanskrit names of the sun collected, and tend them 
daily* devoutly turning to the sun- He then *° cU 

str«.«d turning 

•i.. thc triwef ends of lus ca^ with his fists. He at Jc . 
Sw to play at nii.laislit.aruf astdlo homi S hc<iaE»m« 

4 a i his solar anniversary. 

Village WOaSHir et* SflRAJ HArWas- 

Tl ^ S'tu 

on &!n^ya aa.U» Z m. rtuur mtt for b*«. *■* «*• 
' , r^.B..W * T»= «-r*M'»0 

’^Fww. “ Col*i<» Bo'S-V J ,fl 

t 1 }jjw hm jittB. K AtifiHi' Akhan »• i* 


l 
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nce~itiiik of if, and give * ponton to Bribiran*. Br Ahman * 
S ®g£?? $* his harvests, and the pio« 

>° W» <* t» l»vd tiif hn„„ i„ ,he 
fiionime li„ more teamed todhton repeat rise Gftvalii. 
■iai most ancient of Aryan prayers: " Tat lavitur wt-tnyam 
bhar -° ***»» dhtm^hi, Dfny»y a „aA fr^oday.U' <*■ Ma . 

sl " r ““ ofthi5 - tte E -" erawr ' 
in^ f rl , PT °T r ° W wt,rk5r, > fn the chilly mntn- 
mgsoftlifccoJd wcatherycu will htarUw sleepy cod te-osfav 

Sr* SSf and mutl<!r « i R #*r*m t ** vdh.u 
SSSjf Jf* ^ the ***** sky. to fact; ew* 

■-die tunes Ite soaiw to haw been a lond wwmhip of 
ronncawl with some primiiiw tolkdot* Har.datti, 

SS ^ ne ° f (hC Cusl0nt5 «* ^nettoned m the Veda, 
■it «hra thei mi. L e m Aries the young gids woutil paint 
ttwran ^nttUnsratmite on the soil in coloured dost, and 
Jlf l !P th!£ 1" tllL . moniin e eveningin Cent nit 
1,C iU,, .'VV in lh " Middle Age, shipped under the 

anil 0 to ha t ’I ^ 1 L ° nJ ° f IJr ^” * »*™ Which 

■ t P^rs to have bscn the ongm of the name Bbilsa, kn 0wil 
to more «o,nt a r , its a fa moll5 £Caf of Bm:ttJhis|rj , 

VI Ufoypu, to RdjputSna the son has untm^l pro- 

■ JjW#, B£* pemaj (^ w */j |3 ihfj chi f , ^ 

S ** to the chief 

, , ^ k m<5Ilsoon as the sun's representative a 

*5j HUS! flf g >'P fiU111 * ^ relief with gilded ra ys 

Th ht? r hn 01 Utldietl,:f ' ar5(i >" front ^ it h the throne. 
Jb. tolled standard bears hi* image, ag does the dto* 

of block frit or ostrich feathers with a jduic t ,f e „id 
n,u n.jn.1 i, kM Kta^,, i„ a,** to |i*C 

i$ke a ray (ftnut) ui thu -irb . 1 ^ 


1 *ImmA A«Mfe + ^r 


J^it 1*. 115, 

* Tw± p “Amtitf L 597 


^tictcsy. rSd^uK' 
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The Coui-isgs of Natu&h. 

A neither famous centre of Snii-vmrehip was Muhun, where, 
U ^ have seen, a temple dedicated to him has 
discovered, ami where tin* tribe* «‘f *1« BiUas mid Kfilhis 
were devoted to him. The worship continued till tile tdoi 
was destroyed by orders of AumnKreb, 


StJ N -WORSHIP A MOM LI TITF NOS'- Ait VAN llACES. 

The Aheriyas, a trflw; of jungle-livers and thieves in the 
Centra! Dnfib of the Cange, and Jumna, have adopted as 
their mythical ancestor Pnyavrata, who Utng dissattefied 
that only Uulf llie earth was el one lime illuminated by the 
rays of the sun, followed him seven times round the earth m 
his flaming car, resolved to Hun ni^Ut mto day. But he was 
stopped hv Brahma, and the win Is of his chariot formed 
the seven*ottana which divide the seven continents of the 

WOrM- * L 

In the lower ranges of the Himalaya Sim-wot ship is 

conducted in t he months of December and January and when 
eclipses occur- The principal observance! arc the eating of 
a meal without salt at each passage of th* sun into a new 
sign of iodine, ami eating meals on other day* only when 

the sun has risen- . , 

Among the Dr.\ vidian races, along the Central Inman 

hills, Sun-worship is widely prevalent- When in gT.:at 
affliction the ltbarwAm appeal to the sun. Any open space 
in which he shines may be his altar. Thu K&M offer a 
white cock to him when a sacrifice is needed. He >- 
shipped by thr Bhuiyas and Orion* as Borin. or Dhotm 
Hovatl, the godling of phy." is F o P matcd at the 
«m-ing reason bv the sacrifice of a white cock. Tha horwas 
worship him as'BbagwAn. or " the only God. fo an open 
space with iin ant-hill as an altar. The Khanyas <to h*m 
under the name of Hero. “ Every head of a fimnly shonld 
during Sits lifetime make mil - than Bm sacrifice, this 
deity — the first of (owls, the -or-md of a pig, the third of a 
whitv guat, the fourth of a mm, and 0» <dth of 
He ts then considered sufficiently prepititfcu for tiul 











Fot.k-luhe of ' 1 Noathehx India. 

general ton, and regarded ns an ungrateful god if lie dots not 
Uhavo handsomely lo hi* votary," He is addressed as 
Puramf^vrar. nr " great god," an.l lib sacrifice? am always 
made II, front of an *i»t iiill which i$ regarded as his ;dtar. 
I lit Kols worship Sing Bonga* rkc? creator and preserver. eis 
l “ e Ptnyw £Lnd sacrifice are made to hltn f ilA !(l ft 

iKaeficunt deity, who has no pleasure in the destruction nf 
any of Ins subject, though, as * father, he- chastises his 
«crinf children, trim n*, : him gratitude Tor all the blessings 
ibuy enjoy. He is said to hove married Chflndo Omni, the 
moon, she deceived him on Out occasion, and he cut her 
in Iwo; but repenting of Ids anger, he restores her to her 
original shape once a month, when she shin-a in her full 
beauty. The Orion; addtfcss the euji as Dharmi, or " the 
holy one, 1 ' nnd do nor regard him as the nuthot of sic tum¬ 
or calamity ; hut he may be invoked to avert it, .md this 
appeal is often made when the sacrifices to minor deities 
have ber-a ^productive. He is the tribal god of the Korkul 
of Ho&hatJgithAd; they do nor, however, offer libations to 
him, as Hindus do; but once in thPe vears the head of 
tar h family, cm some Sunday in April ur May. offers outside 
the village a whit-, shc-goet and a white fowl, tinning his 
race to the Fast during the sacrifice. Similarly the Kflis of 
the Central Province*, cane rude representations of the sun 
and moon on wooden pillars, which they worship, near thdr 
villages. ’ 


SfwvoHfiim- rat rut Domestic Ritual, 


h (a needless to say that the custom of walking round any 
worcd object in the course of the suo prevails widely, Thm 
m Ireland, when in a graveyard, it is customary to walk as 
much as possible “with the tun.' 1 with the'right him d 
towardi! tlie centre of the circle.' [£v,-n to this day in tin* 
Hebrides animals are led round a sick pcn»tt, following t| u . 
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auu: and in the Highland*- it b the custom to mail' the 
“ diajiil" or walk three times in (lit- suns course round 
,huH whom they wish well- When « Highlandier fl«’ 
Ixuhe «r to drink wider out nf a cofisearated spring, he tmist 
,il\vay> approach by going round Hm plntc irom cast to 
west on the south side, in imitation td Die daily mot inn of 
tlte sum' %V follow the s nn full- when we pass the 
decanters round our dinner tables. In the jame way in 
India the bride and bridegroom are made to revolve rotmd 
thv ^cred fire or thr central pole of the marriage-shed m 
the conrae of the sun: th- pilgrim mates lib solemn peram¬ 
bulation \ paribranta\ round a ternpte or ahrim: 01 the 5a ™ e 
way ; in this direction Die tattle move as they tread out the 

special part of the purificatory rite following child¬ 
birth is to bring the mother out -md «rposc her to the 
ray* of the -urn. All through the range of popular belief and 
futkdure appear* tht id mi that girls may be impregnate*, by 
tin gunHence they are j: t allowed to expeso theunek^ 
to his rays at the mens mid period. For Uie same reason 
Lbr_ bride is brought out if- sdnte the rising sun on the 
morning after she logins to live with her husband. A 
survival of the same belief may be traced in the Ung.i*b 
belief that happy ifi the bride on whom th- =un tbm^. 1 hr 
same belief in th, power of the sun is shown in the pnnciph 
so common in folk-lore that to show a certain thing to U 
< in .1 Kashmir tale it b a tuft of thr hair of the kindly 
gmas) w iH be sufficient to summon an absent friend/ 

The mystied emblem of the Swastika, which appears to 
to present" the sun in hi< journey through the heavens. ,s of 
constant occurrence. The tinfer paints it on the fly leaf of 
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his ledger; the man who has young children or animals 
risible ter tile Evi! Eye makes :i rnprc^cnto lion of it on the 
wni[ beside his doer-post: it hold* the first place among the 
lucky marks of the Jamas; ii is dranm on ihe shaven hernia 
nf children on tin? marriage -day in Gtyardt: n red drde 
With a Swastika in the centre is depicted on the place where 
tin- gods are kept. 1 in those parts of the country where 
Bhunriy* is worshipped as a village guardian deity his votary 
construe is n rude model i,fit on the shrine by fixing up two 
crossed ’tfawf wills a daub nf plaster. I* often occurs in 
folk-lore. In the drstna of the 0 Toy Cart' 1 the thief 
hesitates whether he shall make Lise hole in (hr wall of 
Chwudattas house in the likeness jf a Swastika or of a water 
i-ir. \ hymn of the RijjvetLr 3peaks of the alloiodng eye or 
llir inn whose bum- reveal his presence, gleaming like 
brilliant (kmcs to nation after nation. This same conception 
of the sun as an eye is common in the folk-lore of the West,* 

M n-ON-WORSHIP. 

Ti: late of Chandra nr Soma, the Moon godltng, is vltv 
similar. The name Soma, originally applied to ihe plant 
the n.i. of whit h •-•. used o> 1 religious ititosit ■ *me 
to hr used in connection with the moon in the post-Vedic 
mythology. There art- many legends to account for the 
waning uf the hi on a and the sjwts on his surface, for tin- 
moon, like the sun, is always treated as a male godling. 
One t-f tile legcn is current l- ■ ■ xplsiji tin phases of the moon 
has Imt-n nlf«a<Jy referred to. Acer.filing to amithor story 
the inooti married the twenty-seven osterisms, ilso daughters 
□f the Kudu Daksha, who is- ihe hero of the curious tale of 
the £,icrifu;e now located al Kankhal, a. suburb of l-1iirdw.fr 
1,’mu or I’.irvail, the spouse or StvH, was also u daughter of 
Daksha, and when he, offend-d with his ?,r.n-iu knv Siva, 
did not invite him to the great sacrifice, Urns became 
and in his rage Siva created Vtralihndra, who killed the 
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sage. Soma after muttying the aaterions devoted himself 
to one of them, Rubin), which uretaefl the jealousy of the 
others. They complained to their father Daksha, who 
cursed the moon with childlessnea; and ronsttnplion. Uis 
wives, in pity, inter ceded for him, hut the curse of the rngfy 
sage could t«'t be wholly removed : all that w— pffistbJe 
was to modify it SO that" it should he periodical, not per¬ 
manent, in an earlier legend, of which there is a trace in 
the Kig Veda,* the gods, by drinking up the nectar, caused 
the waning of the moon. Another curious esyjWation i= 
current in Bombay, One evening Gnnesa fell nif hi* sice 
the rat, and the mwm could not help laughing at bus 
misfortune. To punish him the angry w*\ vowed that no 
one should ever set the moon again . The moon prayed for 
forgiveness, and Gancsa agreed that tin m ™ ,n ^ould l ' ' 
disgraced only oil liis birthday , ths Game:: a Chntuttbh On 
thU night the wild hogs hide "themselves that they may not 
see the moon, and the KunbiR hunt them down and kill 

them. 1 

There arc also many explanations i ■> ace >£int \**t the sjtots 
in the moon. In Western hinds the moon b in hi luted 'V ' 
man with a bundle of sticks on his back; bin it is not clear 
of whai offence this wits the punishmottE; Dame says he is 
Cain; Chaucer says he was a thief, and gives him i thorn- 
buF-h to carry'; Shakespeare gives him thorns to catty, hut 
provide him with n dog as a companion* In Ireland chiU 
tin'll are taught that he picked faggots on a Sunday and 
to punished as a Sabbath-breaker. In India the creature 
m the moon is usually a hare, and hw tlu moon is callel 
Sasadhara, "he that is marked like a hare." According to 
one legend tho moon became enamoured of AhnlyA, the wife 
Ofthu Rishi Gautama, and visited her la the absence of hrt 
husband He returned, and finding the guilty pair together, 
curt*d his wife, who was turned Into a atone i then he. th 
his at the moon, which left a blade mart, and this 

remains to this day. The scene of this event bus been 
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lociiliseii at Gond&r in the i\(irn£J District. By another 
variant of th« le^^ncl it was Vtibaapaii, iht Guru or rell^iatis 
mlviscr of the p^ds, who (omul the moon with hi - wife- Th^ 
holy nian was just irturnhiy ftum hi* kith in the Ganges, 
■imi lio thrsw hh dripping loin-cloth at ihe moan, which pm* 
duegd iht .-pots. In l [*pv:r India* little children i\t& 

t^nghi to cal! the moon MJlmil cr r ' maternal wick/' uid the 
•iatb spots are said to represent an oh! woman wboHtts there 
vorking her 5pmiimg-whi'*J. 

Hie m-ion hnH one -prrhl function in connection with 
distMse, One of his titles is O&fmdhipati or M lord of the 
medicinal plants/" Ilcticc coiner the idea that root* and 
ltfnpk*s 4 :md its particular thetfe that ai»: !□ 1 ■ u*ed for any 
magical or mystic (Ktrpoge, should bt edketed hy moonlight* 
Thu? in Shukesj^are Jcsgka say5,“ 

"* la Kfch a night Medui g-uhrrcd itie £&d muled \\cth* 

Tlidi “did renrq i.iIlJ Ac^iji * 


\nd Laertes apeuts of the poison " collected from all simples 
that Juivc virtue undn the munn.’ 11 Hence the belief that 
Or' moon ha? a sympathetic influence m>:-r vegetation, 
l'asser 1 advised tile peasant,— 

‘‘ ,l - pc-Htui and l*:-i v n thf wvmc of i he Twm i 

w Li w>* c th i n?i iivin»'i # Kl‘ unwcih ton utKiit ; 

That ilicy rntli ilic pUiJcl tnmy ir-tj Mini un^r. 

And ?lm;rift!i p wnh h nanng n«n* pk-nnrul wmc/ 


The Same rale applies all over Northern India, mid the 
phases of the moon exercise an important influence on all 
agricultural ujwuTiiious, 

Uosed OH (hr same principle is the custom of Hrinkinp 
?hc moon. Among Muhammadans in Oudii. *'a sitver basin 
being filled with water, is held in such a situation that the 
Full moon may be reflected in ii. The person to be hetidited 
by the draught is required to look steadfastly on the moon 
,i< tbc haitt), thru >hnt bis ejts 3ml rjti nfF the liquid nt :| 
draught Tbia remedy h advised by medical profcsirnis icj 
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nervous cases, and also for palpitation of tht liL-art/' ' Somc'- 
whil 'similar custome prevail among Hindus in Noriiirjm 
India, At the full moon of the month Kuir (September- 
( )ctab!.ri people lay out foot! on the house-tops, and when it 
IiAS absorbed die rays of the moon they distribute it umpire 
fv ir relations; this Is supposed to lengthen tire- On the 
-mn.r: night girls 1 nr out water in tin moonlight, and sat 
that they ate pouring out the cold weal her, which was hidden 
in the water jar, '! he habit of making patient- took at the 
moon in ghi. oil. or milk is common, one! is said to be 
if:-dully efficacious for leprosy and similar diseases. 

there ii nuv. little ‘4cci.iI worship of Soma or Chandra, 
and when an image i? eroded to him it higeJt'-roll)* juwcei.rlctl 
with that of Sfirya. In Elie old ritnal Anumati or the moors 
just short of full was specially worshipped in connection 
with tlie Mane*. lire full-moon day was provided with 
j special goddess, RAfcS. Nowadays thr jihases largely 
inllnence the domestic ritual, All over the w rid we (mil 
the idea that anything done or suffered by man nn a 
waxing moon tends to develop, whereas anything done or 
inlTr-retl on ,1 waning moon lends to diminish* Tims a 
popular trir-k charm for ivarls 10 look at the new moon, 
iift some dust from under lbs left foot, mb rhv wan uith it. 
and as the moon wanes the wart diet.* It is on the days ct 
Idle new and full moon that spirits are most numerous and 
active, Thu Code of Munu direct* that ceremonies are to 
be performed at the conjunction and opposition of the 
moon." Among the Jews it would seem that the full moon 
was prescribed for national celebrations, while those of a 
domestic diam eter took place at the new moon: there is 
r.iimu evidence t-i show that Litis may be connected with the 
habit of pastoral nations performing journeys tu Lite cool 
moonlight nights-' 
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Horace speaks of rustic PiuJylt,— 

' Coelo vnpiTuu -i mien, rtunio, 
timornte Lima jumia Hiiilyle ,' 1 

nml Aubrey of the Yorkshire tmidj who '■ doe worship the 
new wjoti on their bans knees, kaolin^ upon an earth-last 
-tone." Iri-h gjrl«. on rir c t -• ■ ing the moon when new fall 
on their knees and address her with a ImnJ voice in tin: 
prayer—“O Moon 1 Leave 115 as well as 3-00 found US I * 11 
It is a common practice in Europe to mm n piece of silver, 
which Lining white i> the lunar metal, when tin: new ntoon is 
first seen. So I I Indus at the fir si sight of the new moon 
hold tint end of iheiT turbine in rhvair hands, take from it 
seven threads, present them to the moon with a prayer, and 
then exchange the compliments of the season. In Bombay 1 
on all new ii;wu days Brahmans offer obLinoiin (if water and 
Sciiiiium it tl to their ancestors, iind those who are A^ni* 
botrk and d J the fire sacrifice kindle tin: sacred fire on all 
flew and fn ,1 moon days. Mu sal mins on the new rnucit 
which comes after the new year sprinkle the bhmd of a goal 
beside the h fuse door- In Bombay a young Mu&almun girl 
will not go ni it lu the new mods 01 on a Thursday, appa¬ 
rently beams - this is the time that evil spirits mm abroad. 
In Upper I nop the houses the pious are freely plastered 
with a mucin re of e.irth and cow-dunq, and. no animal is 
yoked- 

A curios idea applies till! new mrxm rtf tlh Aden 
[August 1. Whoever looks at the moon ,-.n this day will 
be the victim of false accusations during the following year. 
The only way ;o avoid this is to perform a sort of penuncr 
by getting som eone to shy brickbats at your house, which ul 
other times is 'regarded as an extreme form of insult uni] 
degradation. There is a regular festival held for this purpose 
at Benares 011 (lie fourth day nt tiluidon (August J, which is 
known us the Dfida Chtmlh Meh, or *’ the clod fosiival of the 
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fourth/' - Wc shall came across later on *ilher camples 
of the principle that to court Abuse under certain dream' 
■danc*? b * mrnns of propitiating the spirits of evil and 
avoiding danger from ihcm. This is probably the origin of 
the practice in Orissa —* 1 On the Kiitirda estate Ok- peasants 
give a curio w = reason for the absence of garden cultivation 
anti fniit trees, which form t salient feature in that part of 
the country In our awn districts every homestca 4 ha? its 
tittl e ring of vegetable ground. But in Khurda om? seldom 
meet* with these green spots except in Brahman villages. 
The common cultivate say that from limn immemorial 
they considered it lucky ii a certain festival for :i man to be 
annoyed and ahusiri by his neighbours. With a view to 
giving ample cause of offence they mutilate the fruit drees 
and irarnpk the gardens of their neighbours, and so court 
fortune by bringing down the wrath of the injured owner." ’ 
We shall sw that this is one probable explanation of the 
indecency which prevails at the Hull festival. 

Moon-worship appears to be more popular in Bihar anil 
JkngaJ Ilian in the Korth-W^t Provinces or the PitijUT 1 
The fourth day of the waxing moon in the month of BhAiIun 
is sacred to the moon and known ,1* Chuuk Chanda. It 
re very unlucky to look .ni the moan on that day. a? whoever 
does so rill make his name infamous. The story rans that 
Tnksbuka, the king of the snake.- , stale the ear-rings of King 
Adit:, who, being unable to d: pc over the thief, laid it to She 
charge d Krjfhnn, who** tiriu ■ F mitt ,wv\ rr^m From thr 
Gopts had made him sufficiently notorious. Krishna, morti¬ 
fied ;it thtfi false accusation! recovered :nd restored the 
tarring, and as this was the Jay on which Krishna was 
wrongfully disgraced, the moon ...f that night is mv^lcd wdh 
Associations of special sinfulness, Some people Cast and in 
ill £ omening eat only rio- rmd curds. Brahmans warship the 
moon with offerings of fiowfers and swest meats, and people 
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get mm?- thrown at their hungup as further west on ike 
day *:f the Dheh Chauth, On this day schoolboys visil 
their friends and make a peculiar noise by knocking together 
two coloured sticks, like castanets. 

One idea lying ut the base of much of the respret paid to 
the moon is that it is the abode of the Pitri or sainted deuL 
Tllis in a theory which is "he common property M mam 
primitive races. J The ex pin natinn probably 15 that the sottl 
of the dead man rises with \ht smoke of the funeral pyre* 
and hence the realm of Varna would naturally bt fited in 
the mooju This stems to he the reason wtiy the early 
Indian Buddhists worshipped the moon. At thft mw moon 
ihe monks barbed and shaved each others iuid at 0 special 
service the duties of a monk were recited* On full moon 
days they dined at the huu^ of lavitirii. On that night a 
platform was raided in the preaching hall. The -inperioi 
brethren chanted the law, and the people greeted the name 
of Buddha with shouts-of 14 Sadhu " or 41 the holy one /* 3 


Eclipses asn toe Fire Saciufice. 

Hindus, like nther primitive races, have their eel ipse 
demons, Jl When once the practice of bringing down the 
moon had become familiar to the primitive Greek, who saw 
it done at marriages and othci rne= T he provided 

with an explanation ofluniir eclipse; ftume ^ t her fellow wai 
bringing down the moon for liia private ends. And at the 
present day m Greece the proper way to >p u lunar eels pie 
is to call out i \ see you ! 1 and thus make the worker a tins 
deed of darkness desist. So completely did this theory, 
which we must regard j*s peculiarly Greek. esmblish itself 
in ancient Gree-:v ri that strange \o say , not a trace of the 
earlier primitive theory, according to which some monster 
swallows tile eclipsed moon* is to be found m das.sfeal Gleet 
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littr tfure, tittles* the beating ".if niEriil Instrument tu frighten 
away the monster he a. survival of the primitive practice/ 1 ' 

Jit Indh, however*this earlier e apian athin of the phriumiem 
of eclipses flourishes in full vigour. The edipse demon, 
RjUtu P whose name myitis 11 the looser" or "‘the ^izer/' 
was < nr of (he AeurAs or demons. When the gods produced 
ihf Aitirit i. or nectar> from the churned w *jl« v he thagmstd 
himself like one of them and drunk a portion of it. 1 he --'-tn 
and moon detected his fraud and informed Vishnu, Vtfho 
Severed the head and two of the arms of Rlhn from I lit 
trank, The portion of nectar which he had drunk secured 
his immortality; the head and tail were transferred to the 
gedar sphere* the head wreaking its vengeance «n the sun 
and moon by occasionally swallowing them, while ih** tail,, 
under the name of Kctti, gave birth to a numerous progeny 
of comets and fiery meteors* By .mother legend Korn v, as 
t irii'-d into th- demon Sainhtteaya and the Aruu-xh Kctavah 
or li Red apparilions/ 1 which often appear in the alder 
folkdorc* 

Kciu nowadays is only a vague demon of disease* anti 
Rihis too ha,^ buffered a grievous i]egT]idation, He is now 
tEte special godling of the Du chills and Oh Sugars, two menial 
tribes found in the Extern district* of the NortJiA\>stera 
Provinces* His worship is u kind of fire sacrifice A ditch 
seven cubits long and one and 0 quarter cubits broad '.both 
numbers of mystical sigtnlicence) is dug and fitted with 
burning faggots* which are allowed to smoulder into cinders. 
One of the tribal priest ic m state of religious afflatus waits 
through the flrs g into which some oil or butter is poured to 
make a sudden blare* It is said that the sacred file is harm¬ 
less ; bid aome adroit that a certain preservative ointment js 
u by i Ei e |>crk >rmL-ra. The vvo r.nl t 1 p pc i s i nsi sl a n t he p i i t 
coming in actual contact with thd throes* and a case occurred 
some years ago in Gorakhpur when out: af the priests vv.j.h 
degraded on account of his perfunctory discharge of thri 
sacjud duty. The same rule applies to the priest who per. 
famk the rites at the lighting of the HollBre. It« needless 
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to say that similar riles prevail elsewhere, chiefly in Southern 
India, 1 

In connection with this rite or fire-walking they have 
another function in which a ladder is made of wooden sword - 
blades, up which the priest U compelled la climb, resting 
the soles of his feet on the edges of the weapons. When he 
reaches the top he decapitates a white cock which is tied to 
llit summit of the Ladder This kind of victim is, as we 
nave already seen, appropriate to propitiate tile Sun gevdling, 
and there can be little doubt that the main object of this 
form of symbolical magic is to appease the deitle^ which 
control the rain and harvests. 

Brahmans so fat join iu this low-caste worship as to 
perform the fire sacrifice (/u/mtt) n«ii the trench where the 
ceremony is being performed. In Miraapur one of the snugs 
recited on this occasion runs; *' 0 devotee! How many 
cubiU long is the trench which thou hast dug How many 
tnbund* of butter hast thou potired upon it tbai the fire 
billows rise in the air? Seven cubits long is the trench, 
seven mounds of firewood hast thou placed within it. One 
and a quarter maunds <■! firewood hast thou placed within it. 
One and a quarter irotunds of butter hast thou poured into 
the trench that the fire billows rise to tin sky." All this is 
based on the idea that fire is a scarcr of demons, a theory 
which widely prevails. The Romans made their flocks and 
fiords pass through fire, over which they leaped themselves. 
In Ireland, when the St. John's Eve fire has burnt low, 
" the young men strip to the waist and leap over or through 
the flumes, and he who braves the greatest bli.ua: is con¬ 
sidered the victor over the fiowers of tviL ! ' ! 

By a curious process of anthropomorphism, another 
legpmd makes Rib or Rfilni, the Dunsdh go riling, to have 
been not ;m eclipse demon, hut the ghost of on ancient 
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leader of lhe tribe who was killed in battle,' A still grosser 
theory <>f eclipses is found in the belief hold by the 
Ghasijas of Mirr-apur that the sun and moon once borrowed 
money from some of the Dom tribe and did net pay it back. 
Now in revenge a Dom occasionally devours them and 
vomits them up again when the eclipse is over. 

Eclipse Observances. 

Eclipses am of evil omen. Gloucester sums up the 
matter : 3 “ These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend 
no good to !is ■ though the wisdom of nature can reason it 
thus and thus, yet nature finds itself scourged by the ^ctpieni 
effects; love cools, friendship fells off, brothers divide; in 
cities mutinies; in countries discord: in palaces treason; 
and the bond cracked 'twist son and father." The Hindu 
authority ’ writes much to the sa rue effect. ,l Eclipses usually 
portend or cause grief; but if rain without unusual 
svtnpiom? ball within a week of the eclipse, all baneful 
influence* cotne to nought." 

Anmng high-caste Hindu* no fowl which has remained in 
the house during an edipse of the sun or moon can be eaten ; 
il miiht be given away, and all earthen vessels in in the 
bou<v. at the time must be broken. Mr. Conway* lakes this 
pi njratt that the eclipse was to have ini attention called 
by ontcrie^ an A prayers to tin fact that if it was lire be 
needed there was plenty on earth: and if food, he might 
have all in the house, provided he would consent to satisfy 
his appetite with artiLies of food less important than thr 
luminari-w of heaven," 1 he oli^mncc is more probably 
fca*ed on tht idea of cerwiKmiiU pollution causa] by the 
actual working of demottiaral agency. 

Food :s particularly liable to this form of pollution. The 
wiv'® ImijfCivifc, when an eclipse is iinnnuuccd, talfC" a leaf 
of the Tulasf or sacred basil, -jnd sprinkling Ganges water on 

Cunaii^hath, *■ ArckirtbifftciJ Report*." -v. t & 1 " Leur- ' *• a* 
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h, puis the leaf in the jars containing the drinking water for 
the use of the family and the cooked food, suul i liu^ keeps 
them pure while the eclipse is going on. Confectioners, who 
arc obliged to keep large quantities of cooked for nl ready, re* 
Hcve themselves ami their customers from the taboo by keeping 
some of tlie sacred Kusaor LKib grass in their vessels when 
an eclipse is expected. A pregnant woman will do iso work 
during an eclipse, as otherwise she believes that Uei child 
would be deformed, and the deformity is supposed to Iwar 
some relation to the work which is iming done by her at the 
time. Tims, if she were tt* sew anything, the baby would 
hove a hole m its flesh, generally near the ear: if sIil- mi! 
anything, the child would have ,i liiirc-lip. Oil tiie fame 
principle the boms of pregnant cattle are smeared with red 
paint during an eclipse, because red is a colour abhorred by 
demons. While the eclipse is going on, drinking water, 
eating food, and nil household business, as wall as the 
worship of the gods, are all prohibited- No respectable 
Hindu will at such a time sleep un a bedstead or lie down 
lo rest, and he will give alms in barley or cop jut coins to 
relieve tile pain of the suffering luminaries. 

So among Muhammadans/ a bride-elect sends offerings of 
intercession (juJ./ii) to her in tended husband, accompanied 
by a goat or kid. which must ht tied to his bedstead during 
thecontinuance of the eclipse. These <iffcring? ,n r<: afterwards 
distributed in charity. Women expecting to be mothers 
axe carefully kept awake, as they believe that the security of 
the coming intuit depends on the mother being k< pt from 
sleep* They are not allowed to use a needle, scissors, knife, 
or any othar instrument for fear of drawing blood, irhich at 
that tune would l»e injurious to both mother and child. 

But among Hindus the most effectual means of scan ns 
the demon and icleariiiL the arilictcd planet is to bathe iri 
some sacred stream. At this time a Brihman should stand 
in the water beside the worshipper and redd the Ciyntri. 
At an eclipse of the moon it is advisable In bathe at Benares, 
and w hen the son is eclipsed at Kurukshetra. Bernier : 

1 Mt>. lllr Hiiun ’All * Observation v“ t :-j' nj, 1 - Ttavrii/’ yai 
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gives a very curious aecnunt of tbc bathing which ttt 
witnessed at Delhi during the great eclipse of ibf.fi. In the 
lower J'liin-iJayas the current ritual prescribes an .labsra!* 
ceremony, when numerous articles arc placed tit the. sacred 
water jar; the image of the snake god, slumped in silver, is 
worshipped, and the usual gifts are made.' 

In Udlkh nun horns are fixed on the stems of Truil tree* 
ns a propitiatory offering at the lime of an eclipse, and trees 
thus honoured are believed to bear an unfading crop of the 
choicest fruit. 5 

Another effectual means of scaring the demon is by music 
and noise, of which we shall find instances later on. Ibe 
Irish and Welsh, during eclipses, run about beating hettks 
and pans, thinking their clamour and ye-utions available to the 
assistance of the higher orbs- " bo in India, women go about 
with brass puts and Iwat them to drive RMm from his prey. 

Of course, the time of an eclipse is most inauspicious for 
the commencement of any important business. Here again 
rhr learned Aubrey confirms tht: current Hindu belief, 
“According to the rules of astrology,' he says, "it is not 
good to undertake any business of importance in the new 
moon or at an eclipse." 


STAN-WORSHIP. 

The worship of the other constellations is much less 
important than those of the greater luminaries which we 
Inve been dfettHsing. The Hindu mines nine ronstelktiaiii, 
known as H»v*-gralu, “the nine seizure/' specially m 
reference to RAhu. which grips the s»u ^ moon m eclipses, 
an,I more generally in the astrological «uise if influenci* 
the d(“itimes of men. These nine -tars at.: the sun (SAryaJ, 
(he moon (Soma, Chandra), the ascending and dtrending 
nodes iKDhu. Keiu). and the five planets—Mercury 
Venus (Sukra), Mar, (Mmjnli. Angurfttu), Jupiter [\ nhus- 
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paiti, ami Saturn Sant, . This group of nine stars 15 wor* 
shipped at marriagts and other important religious rites. 
Of the signs of the Zodiac (nfai eMakral the rural Hindu 
knows little mure than the names—Mesh* 1 Aries \ Vriiin 
(Taurus), Hithuna ' Gemini i. Karka (Gmcerj. Sinha iLco), 
iCinya (Virgo)* Tula (Libra), Vriechik* (Scorpio). Dhanu 
(Sagittarius), M a kata r Capricorn us), Kumbha (Aquarius), 
and Mina (Pisces). Practically the only direct influence 
they exercise over his life is that from the opening or 
si f> n in whu.li hr is born the first Jetit-r of the secret name 
which he bens is selected. Still less concent has lie with 
the aster isms or Nnkshutrs* a word which has beer variously 
interpreted to mean “coming or ascending," "night 
guardians/* or *' undecaying." As already states!, thev art 
said to have been the twenty .seven daughters of the iiishi 
Daks ha, and wives of Soma or the moon. The usual 
enumeration gives twenty-tight, and they are vaguelv 
supposed to represent certain stars or constellations, but the 
identification of these is very uncertain. One list, with 
some of the corresponding stats, gives Simhthl or 
Dhimuhtha (l>dphinus), Svta-bhishaj i Aquarius), Phrva 
HhAdrapad*., tt;UT1 Bhidiupudi, Rcvjiti, Asvinf (Alias I, 
Eharam • Muses). Kriniki (tbr Pleiades), Rohitd Alde- 
foaran), Mriga-siras (Orion). Ardr.l, PUnorvusO, Pushy a, 
Aslcshu. UaghA (Lcol, Prtrvi-Phalgutd, Lmua Phalgnnh 
Ihu-ta (C-urvus). Cliitri ■ Spira Virgimsi, Sv.iti (AjecLums). 
VisAkha (Libra), Aimr&dha, Jyeahthi, MilLu, PUrva Ashadhft, 
L'ttani Ashadhi, Abhijii (Lyra), and Sravana. These aA 
used only in calculating the murriugr horoscope, and the 
only one of them with which the feiriv well-to-do rustic Ims 
much concern is with the unlucky MAh Should by nn 
rvd chance his son be born in this asierism, he h^ to 
undergo a most clabotati rite of purification. 

Others store have their legends. The Kikshn or court cl- 
latioji of the Great Rear represents the seven deified Riskis 
--Genbuna, BbArudvraja, Vbrwwnitra, Jamndagni, V a v 
hitththa, Kasyapa and Atri. Oiireva, the Pole Star, was 
the grandson of Mujju Swnymiibhiua, and was driven from 
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his 3iorne by his step-mDthef. He* though a KEhatriyn, 
joined the company of the Risliis and was finally raised to 
tlif; skies as Griihadhant, 11 the pivot uf the plant;. So 
Canopn* is the Kishi A pasty a who «li perhaps <m* ^ the 
tarly Aryan missionaries to Southern India and won a 
place in heaven by his piety. Orion is Mrigasiras, the head 
of Brahma in the form of a stag which was struck off 
by Siva when the deitv attempted violence to his own 
daughter SaadhyA. the twilight. KrittikA of the Pleiades 
icpresent the six nurses of K arttikeya, the god of war. 

Pan of the purificatory rite Tor a woman after her delivery 
i- to bring her out at night and Jet her look at the stars, 
while her husband stands over her with a bludgeon to guard 
her from the assaults of demons. One interesting survival 
of the old mythology is that tn Upper India women are 
font! of reselling then children that the stars are kine and 
the moon their shepherd, an idea which has formed the 
bam of much of the speculation* of a school of comparative 
mythology now it!most completely discrcdited- 

Tun Rjvisticnv, 

There is much curious folk-lore about the rainbow. By 
most Hindus it is called the Dhumis or l»ow of RAma 
Chandra, and by M uhammadans the bow of Bfifoi Adam <u 
father Adam. In the Pan jib it is often known as the swing 
of Rib! Bit* the wife of the Saint Sakhi Sarwar. The 
Parefonfl cull it the bow of Rustam or of Shait&n nr Sthft 
or Shamsher-i.’Ah—“ the sword of ’Ali," In Sanskrit tt b 
KohiUm, the invisible bow of Indra. In ttie lulls it i? 
called Punihhrin ur the female water-bearer. 


The MlUtv Wav. 

So with the Milky Way, of which an early name i- 
Migevithi or the path of the snake. The Persians call it 
KMikashfin, the dta-gtng of a bundle of straw through ih. 
B ky. The Hindu calls it Ah Ash Ganga or the heavenly 
Ganges, Rbagwftn ki kachahri or the Court ‘A God, 

: l 
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Svraxga-duiri or the diwr of Paradise; while to the Panjabi 
H is known .is Ber* di ghiis or the path of Noah's Ark. In 
Celtic legend it i$ the road along which Gwydifin pursued 
his erring wife. 


Eauth-worship. 

Next in ordur of reverence to the heavenly bodies comer 
the Earth goddess, Dharitri at Dhafll Mfttft or Dlmrtl Min, 
a nam!; whi.-it mentis “ the upholder " or “supporter." She 
is distinguished from Bhfimf, l * the soil," which, us wc shall 
see, hiLs a god of its own, and from Prithivi, *' the wide e*- 
tended world,' which in tlie Vedas ii personified us the 
mother of all things, an idea common to all fhlk-fore, The 
aiuh of Dyaits, the sky, uiirj Prithivl, the earth, once joined 
and now separated, is the basis of a great chapter in mytho* 
^ ff k 7 * ^tch as the mutilation of Uranus by Cronus and other 
tales of a most distinctively savage type. 1 We meet the 
same idea in the ease of Dameher, ■* the’fruitful soil/' us mu- 
traced with Gaea, the earlier. Titanic, formless earth; tin- 
few, indeed, uc art- to accept Mr. Krazers identification -l 
Demetcr with the Com Mother/ 


Wuhsiiip of Mother E mcth. 


TJtc worship of Mother Earth assumes many varied fornix. 
The pious Hindu does reverence to her as he ris,- ; from his 
bed in the morning; and even the indifferent follows hi 
ample when he begins to plough and bow. In the Fanjib/ 
ii he.i il 1 jh <n buffalo is first bough t, or when 1 1. iVrsl 
gives milk after cal ring, the first Jive streams of milk ilrawn 
ff. isi her arc allowed to fall on the ground in honour af the 
goddess, and every time of milking the first stream is so 
treated. So. when medicine Is taken, a Jlttic is sprinkled in 
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her honour/ 1 On .Ah **#&>"&**"&* Kubk 1 ^. 
used to sprinkle tt-milk of hi, mare* on the ^oA Th* 
is done ” su\s Marco PoW ' on the injunction of the idolaters 

SdSSl^SitAo say it i* » rf°t thm \z 

sprinkle milk on the ground ew* -«th ^ t £ J 

the earth ami the air and the false gods shaH m . 

share of it, ami the spirits likewise that ^bahn th. ^ ^m 
the earth, and those being, W»tt P^teet ^ £ K«m 

stilus children, and hbw.vcs, and his Mb and hi. gea 

and bis cattle and his horses, pwt ffl11 that lsh ’ 6 . 

The same filing » shown m the P™ 1 , ' 

which forbids that any holy thing, such * tfe > J 
tribesman, should fall «!#>« the ground, 1 bus ** arc i n 
that Kulilai Khun ordered hb captive Xayan * 
in a carpet and tossed to and fro w merciless y that he died, 
and the Kaan caused him to be put to death m 15 
££ L would not h.« the Wood of w. no. 
split upon the ground, and .reposed to the eye «l heaenan 
the sun" Kan. — »va*« • he" they are oblrged 

"L Soodolo member or the »“*■ “ of 

nrcm.idsbtt, rcceivc it upon then own U*li^ T 
fact, is supi*«d to be in the Wood, and any groimdoft^hich 
the blood falls becomes taboo or accursed- 

Throughout Northern India the belief in the “j** 1 * . 

i hr earth is universal. The dying nun a 1** °" ‘h. “«>' 

' . , u , moment uf.lrrsotalion. andsorathe molVratlhctimr 
, ■*■ T n (| lc case of the dying there is perhaps 

'nflucnee ai work In this precaution, the idea that 
the soul mn«t net be barred by roof or wall, and allowed l* 
■ ft „ ilc course unimpeded to th^ place reserved for it- 
"'in ,h* f eastern district, of the Jintth-Wertern 
Ihere is a regtttar rile common to ail the inferior caste, that 
i ’ieiv days before a nodding the women go HI i’ r "“y'““ “ 
tillage clay-pit »od «ch from there the Sucre,, earth 

£^Swhich tensed in n-king the mnmage aha, 
and the Broplace on which the wedding least a cooked. 
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There various dements in the ritual which point to & 
very primitive origin. Thus, one part of the proceedings is 
that a Chamar, one of the non* Aryan castes, leads the pro¬ 
cession, heating his drum the whole time to scare demons, 
hen the earth has been collected the drum is worshipped 
and smeared with red lead. There can be little doubt that 
I he drum was one of the very primitive fetishes of the 
aboriginal races. One, and perhaps about the most primi¬ 
tive, form of it is the Pamaru ir drum shaped like an hour- 
gbr^ which •tceotnpAnii.'s Siva, and next to this cornea the 
Mandar. the ddes of which ure formed out of vur then ware, 
and which is the first stage in tiie development of a mu steal 
instrument from a vessel coveted with Sume substance which 
resounds when beaten. This latter form of drum is the 
national musical instrument of the Centra] Indian Gnode and 
tht-ir brethren. The Chnirisr, again, digs the earth with an 
affectation of secrecy, which, as we shall see, h indispensable 
in rites of this class. The mother of the bride or bridegroom 
veils herself with her th&ei, and ihe digger posses the earth 
over his left shoulder to a virgin who stands behind him and 
receives it in u comer of her robe. 

l»«st, again, which has been trodden on lias mystic powers. 
In the villages you may c: little children after an elephant 
has passed patting the marks of hts fest in the dust and 
singing a song. Among the Kim bis of Kohlba, when the 
women neighbour; come to inspect a newly-born child, they 
tdiici. the mlcs of the mother's fed, as if picking some dust 
off them, wave it over the child, and blow the dust particu¬ 
larly into the air and partly over the baby, 1 In Thin*, when 
a mother goes out with a young child nn her hip, if die can¬ 
not gut lamp-black tomb between its eyes, she takes dust off 
her left foot and rubs it ,-n the child's forehead-* So we tend 
of the Isle of \fun—'• If a person endowed with the Evil Eve 
has just passed by a farmer’; herd of or tie. and a calf has 
suddenly been seized with a eetiowiillness, the farmer harries 
after the man with thi Evil Eye i<> get the dust from under 
his feet- If he- objecti, be may, as has sometimes been very 
1 - GarnHay Gaattmr," .L *J - Campbell, “ Note*' 7*. 
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unceremoniously done, throw him down by farce, tak<- off his 
shoes ami scrape off the dust adhering to their Fairer, and 
carry it back to throw over the calf. Even that is not always 
necessary, as it appears to be ijuiie enough if he t.ikes tip 
dust where he of the Evil Eye has just trod. 

Earth, again, is regarded as a remedy far disease. 1 have 
jjssa people in Ireland take a pinch of earth from ll ' 1 grove 
[>f ,1 pritft noted for his piety, and drink it dissolved in water. 
People suffering from a certain class of disease come to the 
tomb of the Saint Kadri at Yemmir in Dharwarand smear 
their bodies w ith mud that they may be cured of the disease.* 
There are numerous instances of the use of earth as a poultice 
and so application for the cure of wounds and sores among 
the savage tribes of Africa and elsewhere. 

U is on much the same principle that among some tribes 
in India Mother Earth is worshipped as a Kubdevmfi or 
household goddess and appealed to in times of danger, rha 
Hindu troojnrrs at the battle of Kimptl, at the crisn if the 
engagnmeal, took dust from their grooms ami threw it over 
tlm ir heads. At Shrat in 1&40, in fear of drought, BrAhmaos 
went about carrying a board with earth on it on their heads. 
So wrestlers, when they are about to engage in a contest, rub 
earth on their arms and legs and roll on the ground. As m 
the classical legi-nd of Antaeus, they believe that they derive 
strength from tlm ■ Jttcb of Mother Earth. 

The same principle, also, appears to he at the bottom of 
many similar practices. Thus 1 he H indu always earth 
to purify his cooking vessels which he regards with i^cuhtf 
respect. Mourners of the Jaiivi creed on going home after 
n funeral rub their hands with earth and water tv. remove 
the death impurity, fn his daily bath the pious Hindu robs 
a little Ganges mud on his body ■ The I'arsis cover the 
p.irings of thek hair and noils with a little *iarili o that 
demons may uot enter into them. The Mnhnmm.id.in u±e.< 
trnrth for tin purpose of purification when water s not pro¬ 
curable. Eor the same reason the ascetic mbs his body with 
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<lust mad ;tshcs, which, is we skill see, is u potent nearer of 
demons. Tl tough hero then is potsibly another theory ;i( 
work lit the same time, The practice was common to the 
Greek 45 well .15to the barbarism mysteries, and according to 
Mr. Ling, "the idea clearly was that by cleaning away the 
filth plastered over the body was symbolized the pare and 
free condition of the initrate." 1 
Lastly, it is perhaps on the amt principle that many 
universal burial customs have originated, The Muhamma- 
dan phrase for burial is sw/l/-i*xnf, Jl to give earth." The 
unturned mariner tubs Horace for the gift of a little earth. 
We otirselves consider it a pious duty to throw a little earth 
on the coffin of u departed friend. The same custom pre¬ 
vails among many Hindu tribes. The Cham Muirs of I’ftna 
throw handfuls of earth over the corpse : so do the Halil, 
kboxu; the Ling.;yat b of Dhnrtv.M follow the same practice. 
Tlie Hunt Isrlils at a funeral uuff a handful af earth into it 
pillow which is put under tin; head of the corpse. 3 The 
conception war probably the basis of the universal custom of 
funeral oblation*. Even nowadays in Scotland all the milk 
in the house is f> 0 Ured on the ground at a death, anil the same 
custom is familiar through many Hebrew and limn eric 
instances, The same idea appears in the Custom prevalent 
in the Middle Ages in Germany, that when a. nun renounced 
the wvrld and became civilly dead her relations throw dust 
on her arms. 1 


EAftTH-wrxRsrm' the DrIvidiahs. 

Among the Otlvidlu races of Central India earth.warship 
prevails widely. In t'hota Nagpur the Oriion& celebrate tn 
spring the marriage of the earth. Tbu Dryad uf the Sil 
rrce [Skerta robusta), who control? the rain, is propitiated 
with a sacrifice of fowls, Flowers of the Sil tree are taken 
to the village nmt carritil round from house to bouse in a 
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basket. Tin* women wash tie feet of Lite priest and do 
obeisance to him. Hi> dance* with them end puts some 
flowers upon them ami upon the house. They first douse 
him with water as a means of bringing the min. and then 
refresh him with beer.' 

. In FtoshangAbJd, when the sowing is over, its completion 
is celebrated by the Machandri I’dji. or worship of Mother 
Eutth, a ceremony intended to invoke fertility . " I.very 

Cultivator docs the worship himself, with his family, servants, 
etc.: no Brfihman need join in it. At the edge of oneofhis 
fields intended fur the spring harvest, be puts up a little 
semicircle or three-sided wall of clods alio at a foot htgh, 
meant to represent a hut. This is covered over with green 
Kins grass {Imprrata jfcHtanea) to represent thatch. At 
the two ends of the hut two posts of I’alisa wtiod (/?utett 
frandt>SA\ are erected, with leaves round the head like those 
which are pul up si marriage. They are tied to the thatch 
with red thread. In the centre of this little house, which is 
the temple of Machandri, or Mother Earth, a little tire is 
made, ruid milk placed on it to boil in a tiny earthen pot. 
It ts allowed to boil over as a sign of abundances While 
this ts going on, the ploughmen, who are all collected in a 
field, drive their bullocks at a trot, striking them wildly ; it 
is the end of the year's labour For the cattle. The cultivator 
meanwhile offers fl little fitc, mulifStSi and saffron to 
Machamiri, and then makes two tiny holes in the ground to 
represent granaries; he drops a few grains In and covers 
them over; this is a symbol of prayer, that his granary may 
be filled from the produce of the kind." Similar instances 
of symbolical magic will constantly icctir in connection with 
similar rites. Then be puts a little saffron on the foreheads 
-‘f the ploughman and the bullocks, and ties a red thread 
round the horns of the cattle. The animals are then let go, 
and the ploughmen run off at full *i»ced across country', 
scattering wheat boiled whole as a sign of abundance. This 
concludes the rite, and every one returns home.* 

1 Datum, » De«fipti« KlhmUoKy,' s6r 
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Many similar usages prevail among the jungle tribes of 
South Mirzapur. The Konvas consider Dhint MiU one of 
their chief godlijigs, Shv lives in the village id the DenhAr 
<ir general village shrine under a SdJ tree, In the month of 
Aghan (.November-December' she is worshipped with flowers 
and the offering of a goat. When she is duly worship pod 
the crops prosper and there are no upidemira. The Patdris 
and MajhwArs also recognise her as a goddess, and worship 
her in the month of SAwun (August}. The local devil priest 
or Bargs offers to her a goat, cock, and rich caktet filin'. 
She b also worshipped in the cold weather before the grain 
and barley are sown, and again on the thrashing-flour before 
the winnowing begins. The flesh of the animals is consumed 
hv the males and unmarried girt? \ no grown-up girl or 
married woman is allowed to touch the tlesh. The Ghasiyss 
also believe in Dli&rti MArA. She is their village goddess, 
and is presented with a ram or a goat or cakes. The offering 
i* made bv the Haiga, for whom Hi- materials are provided 
by a general contribution in the village. The KharwArs 
worship her it the village shrine before worn!-cutting and 
ploughing begin. In the month ..f Sit wan (August) they do 
a special service in her honour, known as the HortyAti 1’iljA, 
or " worship of greenery,” at the time of transplanting the 
rice. In Aghat) (November) they do the Khar Fuji, when 
they begin culling thatching-grass (*vhm. A cock, some 
Mahua \8aum tatifyiia) and parched gram are offered to 
her. All this is done by the Buiga, who receives the 
offerings, and none but males arc allowed f.i attend. 
Similarly the E’ankas worship her before sowing and 
harvesting the grain- They and thr BlmiyArs offer a pig 
and some liquor at the more important agricultural season.-;. 
The Khandns sometimes cal] her Devi DAI, or "Nurse 
Dev).” and in times of trouble sprinkle rice and jinU in her 
name on the ground. When the crops arc being sewn they 
release a fowl as a scapegoat and pray — Hi tlk$r}t Muht&ti f 
Kmal m*itt£tila rttkhtyo! tlamnUi, bait,, .tab btichrn rahru 
—'’O Mother Earth 1 Keep in prosperity and protect tin 
ploughuurn and the oson," In much the :.tmt spifn is the 
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prayer of the peasant in Karnal to Mother Earth ;—SAH 
BAchh/ih si iurkhrA ft lihiyf: Aur if ttttn itrf/ch/.t ::dj d>\ U> 
bAJtkAh kv bAi p<tiiA /isrt , ,iur SAb iuf bin uter jdu'Z— 
“ Keep our raler? and bankers contented ! Grant us a 
plentiful yield I So shall wc pay our revenue and satisfy 
our banker t "* 

Secrecy Worship of Mother Earth. 

Wo ahull meet other ini lances in which secrecy is an 
essential element in these rural rites. This condition pre¬ 
vails almost universally. Notable, too, is the rule by which 
married women are excluded from a share in offerings to the 
Earth goddess. 


Tkusdes anb UctmnNO 


As Ls natural, thunder and lightning are considered ill* 
■inietlcd. In the old mythology lightning {udml} was one 
of the weapons of the Maruts, and Pujanya was the deity 
who wielded the thunderbolt Many legends tell that the 
soul of the first lHi:t came to earth in the form of the 
lightning. Thus Yama was the- first man born of the 
thunderbolt- and he first trod the path of death and became 
regent of the dead. Many arc the devices to scare the 
lightutng demon. " During a thunderstorm it was a Greek 
custom to put out the lire, and hiss and cheep with the lips. 
The mason for the custom was explained by the Pytha¬ 
goreans to be that by acting thus you scared the spirits in 
rus, who were doubtless supposed to make the thunder 
and lightning- Similarly -mie of the Australian blacks, 
who attribute thunder to the agency if demons, and are 
much afraid of it, boll eve that they can dispel it by chanting 
some lenticular words and breathing hard : and it is a 
German superstition that the danger from a thunderstorm 
, T m Lj averted by putting out (Ik- fire. During h thunder- 
storm the Sakai of the Malay Peninsula run out of their 
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house* and brandish their weapons to drive away the 
demons; mid the Estonians in Kussta fasten scythes* edge 
upwards, ever the door, that the demo!is, Lltiring from the 
thundering god, may cut their feet if 1 hey try to *evk shelter 
in the house. Sometimes the Estonians, for a similar 
purpose, take all the edged tools in the house and throw 
them out into the yard. It is said that when the thunder 
is over, spots of blood are often found oo the scythes and 
knives, showing that the demons have been w ujihIuJ by 
them. 

“ So when the Indians of Canada were a?ke i by thejesrrit 
missionaries why they planted their swords in the ground 
point upwards, they replied that the spirit of the thunder 
was sensible, and that if In- saw the naked blades lie would 
inm away and take good cate not to approach their huts. 
This is a fair example of the cb-se similarity of European 
superstitions to the superstitions of savages, in the present 
case the difference happens to be slightly in favour of the 
Indians, since they did not, like our European savages, 
delude themselves into swing the blood of demons on tin- 
swords. The reason for the Greek and German custom of 
putting out the fire during a thunderstorm is probably a wish 
to avoid attracting the attention of Lha ihtmdcr demons, 
f rom a like motive some of the Australian blacks hide 
themselves during a thunderstorm, aivt keep absolutely 
silent* lest the thiindur should tind them out. ' Jure during 
a storm a white man culled out tn a loud voice to a black 
fellow, with whom he was working, to put the saw under a 
log and seek shelter. He found that the saw li.rd been 
already put aside, and the black fellow was very indignant 
at his master for speaking so loud. * What for.* said he, in 
gTviI wrath—’what for speak so loud? Now urn thunder 
hear and know where urn saw t-,’ And he went out and 
changed its hiding-pin re.'*' 

All the?: 1 precautions nrv well known to the people of 
Upper tttdie ft is a very common habit to throw out axes 
and knives to scao.- the thunder demon, as wc .ball sac is 
» ** Folk-lareA r, 153. 
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die case with die evil rpirit <if hail Hie rnle of keeping 
<|uict and muttering incantations under the breath u Js-a 
latniliar to them, They am particularly careful lest a first- 
bom son may lean against anything 4 ad thus attract the 
(tenion on himself. Thunder tn a dear sky is mush dreaded, 
an hiwhich often appears in classical literature. 1 


EARTHQUAKES. 


Earthquakes arc also naturally an object of (error. 
Pythagoras loitered that (hey were caused by dead men 
fighting 1 h‘ neat It the earth. The common explanation of 
these occurrences in India is that Virtba, or the boar 
in tarn at ion of Vishnu, who supports; the earth, is changing 
the burden of the world from one tusk to another. By 
another account it is due to the great hull or elephant which 
i upp , it5 the world. I derived from a more advanced theo* 
logical stage is the theory' that the Earth shakes because it is 
"ver-burduned by the sins of mankind in this evil 
Colonel Dalton describes how a rumbling (probably caused 
by an earthquake^ in the cave in which [he bloodthirsty 
divinity of the Kurwa* was supposed to dwell, caused 
extreme terrur among (hem. 1 


R ivRB-wnpfltnp, 


High on the list of benevolent deities of Northern India 
are the great rivers, especially the Ganges euul the Jumna, 
which one known respectively its Gangl Mai or *' Mother 
Ganges " and Jumna jl or ,4 Lady Jumna." 

Gmigi, of couiee, in the mythologies has a divine origin. 
According To one account she flows from the toe of Vishnu. 
«nd wag brought down from heaven by (lie incantations of 
the Saint Bhilgiratba, to purify the ashes of the sixty 
thousand sons of King Sagma. who bud been burnt up by 
the angry glance of Kapda, the sage. By another story she 

1 Viijril, “Ocornier. L 487; “ rflntid," mu (41 j Hock*. - Odri;’ f, 
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desetmds in ^van streams from Siva's brow. Hie descent of 
Gangi disturbed the Saint Jtthmi at his austerities, and in 
his anger he drank up the stream; but he finally relented, 
and allowed the rivet to tlnw from hts ear. By a Hurd 
account she is the daughter of Himavat. the impersonation 
nf the Himilayan range* Another curious tale, which must 
have been based on some Indian tradition, is found in 
Plutarch '—“The Ganges is a river of India, tailed so for 
the following reason :—The nymph Kaluuria bore i" Indus a 
*<m of notable beauty, by name Ganges, who in t lie ignorance 
of intoxication bad connection with his mother. Hut when 
later on lie learned the truth from his nurse, in the passion 
of his remorse he threw himself into the river Chliarw, which 
was called Gauges after him.*' Another legend again is 
found in the Mahabhirata.* The wise Sant ami goes lo 
Inmt on the bi'aks of the Ganges and finds a lovely nymph, 
of whom he becomes enamoured. She puts him under the 
taboo thnt he is never to say anything to displease her. an 
Idea familiar in the well-known Swan Maiden cycle of folk- 
t..W She beam him eight sons, of whom she throws seven 
tutu *Ul- river, and her husband dares not remonstrate with 
her. When she is about to throw away the hst child he 
Challenges her to tell him who she n and to have pity upon 
him. She then tells him that she is G.iugA personified, and 
I lint Lim seven sons are the divine \ asavus, who by being 
thrown into the river are liberated from the curse of human 
life. The eighth remains among menus Cyans. the sky, in 
the form of the eunuch Bhfahma- 

It » reroortable that, as iu Plutarch’s kgend, the Jumn-i 
15 connected with a talc of intent. ^ am; or \ airumil wa-. 
lh' daughter of the Citin ami sister of Y. mn. the (■■:■■] .it 
dtath They were ihu first human pair and the progenitors 
jf the rate of men. It is needled to 5 ay that similar 
traditions of brother and si filer marriage am found In Egypt. 
Peru and elsewhere, YamuTtft, according to the modern 
story told on her banks, was unmarried, and hence some 
people will not drink from her because she was not purified 
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b> the marriage rite. and so the water is li'.-avy and indiges¬ 
tible. Another title tells how Balardma, in a stale of 
inebriety, i-alhid ujjmii her to come i,' him that hs might 
bathe in her wxitrr; ; nirl as she did not hired, he, in his 
r.:;;p, sewed his ploughshare weajH n, dragged her to him, 
utid compelled her to follow him whithersoever he wandered 
Uirongh the forest The river then assumed a human form 
and besought his forgiveness: but it w.±s some lime hrfen? 
she could appease the angry hero, This has been taken t ■ 
represent the const ruction >?f some .s mC!.-nt canal from the 
river ; hut Mr, Growsc shows that this id* a is incorrect/ 

The worship of Mother Ganges is comparatively modern 
She is mentioned.only twice in the Rig V'cdn, and Lhen with* 
out any emphasis or complemenury epithet. Apparently 
at this tame the so-called Aryan invaders had not reached 
her banks.' There are numerous temples to Gmgd all 
along hr: bank*, of which those at Bard war, Garhmuktesar, 
Soron, Mathura, Frayag, and Benares ire perhaps the most 
important in Upper India. She has her special festival on 
the seventh of the month of Baisdkh (May-junej, which is 
celebrated by general bstihing all along the banks of the 
sicred stream. Ganges water is carried long distances imo 
the interior, arid is highly valued for its use in sreriflecs, as 
a remedy, a form of stringent oath, and a viaticum for the 
dying. The water of certain holy wdls in Scotland* and 
elsewhere enjoys a similar value. 

But it is by bathing in the sacred stream at thu fell 
moon, during eclip3es, and on special festivals that die 
greatest efficacy is assured. On these occasions an oppor¬ 
tunity is taken for making oblations to the sainted dead 
whoso ashes have beun consigned to her waters. Bathing 
is throughout India regarded as one of the chief menus of 
religious advancement. The idea rests on a. metaphor—os 
the body is cleansed from physical pollution, so the soul Is 
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purified from sin. The Ftoefc case of the merit of this 
religious bathing is that of King Trisanku, " he who hail 
committed the three deadly sins,” who is also known as 
Salyavrata. The legend appears in various forms. By one 
story he tried to win his way to heaven by u great sacrifice 
which his priest, Vsaisbtha, declined to perform. He then 
applied to Vimmitra., the rival Levitt, who agreed to assist 
him. He was opposed by the sons of Yasishtha, whom he 
consumed to ashes. Finally, Trisanku was admitted to 
heaven, but he was forced by the angry saint to hang for 
ever with his head downwards By another account he 
committed the deadly sins of running away with the wife of 
a citizen, offending his father, and killing in n time of 
famine Kamadbentt, the wondrous cow of Vashishtfm. By 
another story lie killed a cow and a Brahman and married 
his step-mother At any rate tie and the wicked IiAj* Vena 
were the types of violent sinners in the early legends; 
possibly they represent a revolt against the pretensions of 
the BrAh marts. At length the sage YisvamiLm took pity 
upon him,, and having collected water from all the sacred 
places in the w orld, washed him clean of his offence*. 

Springs Connected with the Gances. 

Many famous springs art supposed to have underground 
connection with the Ganges. Such is that of Chtagdeo in 
Khundesh, of which Abul Far I gives an account, and that 
at JaMnpur in Alwar, 1 It was at th* village of BastaJi in 
the Karnal District that the sage Vyiaa lived, and there 
the Ganges flowed into his well to save him the trouble of 
going to the river to bathe, bringing with her His loin doth 
and water-pot to convince him that she was realty the 
Ganges herself. 1 


Sacred River Junctions. 

When two sacred rivers combine their waters the 
junction (Sanpima) is regarded as of peculiar sanctity, 

* |uKtt, “ Ain-i'Akhari,* ii. 134; * (Ujpataaa QwetiMr* iii. sr*. 
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Such is the famous junction of t h«? Ganges and Jumn;l at 
Praj Ag, the modern AUnhAWtd, which is presided over by 
the guardian deity Vcni Mfidhavn. The same virtue, but in 
a Jewar dtsree. attaches to the junction of the Ganges and 
the Son or Gandak. in the Himalayas cairns are raised at 
the junction of three streams, and every passer-by adds a 
stone* At the confluence of the Gnula and Rally a rivers in 
the Hills there is said to be a house of gold, but unfortu¬ 
nately it is at present invisible on account of some potent 
enchantment.' Bathing in such rivers is not only a pro¬ 
pitiation for sin, but is also efficacious for the cure of 
disease. Even Hie wicked Raja Vena, who was, as wa have 
seen, a type of old-world impiety, wits cured, like Nannum 
the Syrian, of his leprosy by bulbing in th« Simswati, the 
lost rivcf of the latliaiJ dftSArt* 

E %'tft minor itnratns hn-Vt tlicir sanctity and their legends* 
The course of the Snrjit was opened by a Risbi, from which 
time dotes the efficacy of a pilgrimage to HJghuswar. 
Rlja Rani ideva was such a pious king and offered up jo 
many cattle in sacrifice, that his blood formed the river 
Ghambal. Anasuyd, the wife or Atri, was a daughter of 
the Rishi ffctfcsha. She did penance for ten thousand yen re, 
and so was enabled to create the river Mcmtiikinb and thus 
saved the land from famine- Her worship is localised at 
Ansuyaji in the Mud* District. The sacred portion of the 
Plurigu is said occasionally to flow with milk, though Dr, 
Buchanan was not fortunate enough to meet anyone who 
professed to have witnessed the occurrence.* The Narmada 
was wooed by the river Son, who proved fail hit?* to her, 
and was beguiled by the Johilfi, a rival lady stream, who 
acted the part of the barber's wife at the wedding. The 
Narmada, enraged at her lover’s perfidy, tore her Way 
through the marble rocks at Jabalpur, and lias worn the 
willow ever since/ She is ttow the great rival of Mother 
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GangeSr, While in the ease of the latter only the Northern 
{or as it is called the K&tA or Benares hank) is efficacious 
for bathing or for the cremation of the dead, the Narmada 
{a free from any restriction of the kind. 1 he same ls tin-- 
case with the Son, at least during its course through the 
District of Minmr. By some the sanctity of the Narmada 
is regarded as superior even to that of the Ganges. hile 
according to some authorities it is necessary to bathe in the 
Ganges in order to obtain forgiveness of sins, the same 
result is attained by mere contemplation of the NarmadA. 
According to the BMvUbya Furitia the sanctity of the 
Ganges will cease on the expiration of five thousand years of 
the Kali Yuga, or the fourth age of the world, which 
occurred in *855. and the Narmadi will take its place. 
This Ganges priests, however, repudiate this calumny, and 
it may safely be assumed that Mother Ganges will no! 
abandon her primacy in the religious world of Hinduism 
without a determined straggle. 1 

h,L"OWB*EI> STFEMtS, 

Hut all rivers are not l;cnt'ficent. Worst of all is thf- 
dread Vaitaranl. the river ct death, which is localized in 
Orissa and jioura its stffram of ordure and blood on the 
confines of the realm of Yarns. W xi to the wr-.tdi who in 
that dread hour lacks the aid of the HrAhman and the holy 
cow to help him to the other shore. The an me of one 
stream is accursed in the cars of all Hindus, the hateful 
Knrzimn&sa, which flows ft r part of it:- course through the 
Mirzapur District. Even to touch it destroys tin merit ed 

works of piety, for such is the popular interpretation of its 
name. No plausible reason for the evil reputation of this 
particular stream has been suggested except that it tn*t> 
have been in early times the frontier f»el«eeri tin.- invading 
Aryans and the aborigines, and possibly the scene of a cam¬ 
paign in which the latter were victorious. The Koram.i 
tree ts, however, lie totem of liio JJr.mdian Kharv. .its and 
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Maiuhis. who live alone; its hanks, and it is perhaps possible 
that this may be the real origin of the name, and that ils 
«*oei»tion with good works {karma) was an afterthought 
The legend of this ill-omened stream is associated with 
that of the wicked king Trisanku, to whom referenci.- has 
already been made When the sags Vtsvtmitht collected 
water from all the sacred streams of the world, it fell 
burdened with the monarch's sins into the Kara mn dsn, 
which has remained defiled ever since. Ily another account, 
the pinner was bung itj> between heaven and earth as a 
punishment for his offences, and from his body drips a 
baneful moisture which still poll ulus the water. Similar 
legends of the origin of rivers are not wanting in folk-lore. 
All Austrian story that all rivers take their origin from 
the tears shed by a giant's wife as she laments his death. 1 
1 lie same idea of .1 river springing from a corpse appears in 
one of the tales of Sommleva and in the twelfth novel of the 
Goto. Ronianuruin. 1 Nowadays no Hindu with any pit< 
tension" to personal purity will drink from this accursed 
-ifream, and at its fords many low caste people make their 
livinr by conveying on their shoulders their mote scrupulous 
brethren across its waters. 

Origin' of RrvE»- worship. 

It is perhaps worth considering the bin origin of this 
river-worship. Far from being peculiar to Hinduism, ft is 
common to (he whole Aryan world. The prayer of the 
patient OdyEseus* to the river aftnr his sufferings in the 
deep is heard in almost the same language at every bathing 
Ghat in Upper India, from the source of Mother Ganges to 
where she joins the ocean. The river is always (lowing, 
always being replenished by its tributary streams, and henrc 
comes to be regarded as j thing of life, an cm Idem of etrmai 
g xft t flt i Ctf , a benevolent spirit which washes away the sins of 
humanity and supplies in a tropical land the chief needs of 
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men. In a thirsty land the mighty stream of thr Gang*: 
would naiuralJy arouse feedings of respect and adoration, rust 
so much perhaps to those living on its banks and ever 
blessed by its kindly influence, as to the travel-worn pilgrim 
from t he sandy steppes of KitjastbAn or the waterless 
valleys of the Central Indian hills. We can hardly doubt 
that from ibis [point of view Mother Ganges bus been a 
potent factor in the spread of Hinduism. She became the 
handmaid of the only teal civilisation of which Hindustan 
could boast, and from her shrines bands of eager mission- 
arias were ever starting to sow the set I; of the; worship of 
the totals in the hinds of the unbeliever. 

Tin two great rivers of Upptr India were, again. asso¬ 
ciated witWthal land of fable and mystery, the snowy range 
which was the home of the gods and the refuge ■: ! counties: 
saints and mystics, who in its solitudes worked out the 
enigma of the world (or the modern Hindu. They ended 
in the gr^at ocean, the final home of the ashes of the sainted 
dead. Even the partially Hindu is til Dr'mdian trilit* of the 
Vinilbynn Plateau bring the liones of their dead relations to 
mingle with those of the congregation of the faithful, who 
have found tlidr final reit in its waters since the world was 
young* Tin Clang--? and tin sirvams which swell ns flood 
thus come to be associated with the deepest t«iie/s of the 
race, and it is hard to exaggerate its influence as a bond of 
union between the nondescript entities which go to make up 
modern Hinduism. 

Again, much of the worship of rivers i? connected with 
the propitiation of the water-anakes. demons and gohlins, 
with which in popular belief many of them are infested. 
Such were K;iiiya f the great faliefe serpent of rbc Juwnfi, 
which attacked the infant Krishna : the serpent King >.<f 
Nepal, Karfcotaka, who dwelt in the lab* XAgariUa win n 
the divine lotus of Adi Buddha flouted on its surface , 1 M 
the tunipk ofTnytigi Nnr/tyicna in Cmrhwlt h a pool said to 
be I'ull of snakes of a yellow colour which come out .it the 
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of the Nappanchamt to be worshipped* The Girdevi, 
or nver sprite of Garhwill, is very malignant, and is the ghost 
ot a person who has met bi» death by suicide, violence, or 
accident.' These malignant water demons naturally infest 
f K efE,l ' s rapids and whirlpools, and it is necessary to pro* 
pitiat* them* Thus we learn (hat on the river Tflpti m 
Itcr4r timber Seated down sometimes disappears in a sob* 
terraneous cavity * so before trying the navigation there the 
bonds sacrifice a goat to propitiate the river demon,' 
Another variety of these demons of water is the N;i*a and 
lii* wife the Ntgitt, of whom we shall hear more in crjuncc- 
t eoii with make-worship. In the Sibmdar, a tributary of t be 
^«n, is a deep water-hole where no one < tares to go. The 
water is said to reach down as for as PAtAU, or the infernal 
regions. Here live the NAga and the Nigin. In the middle 
of ths; river is a tree of the Knfllo variety* and when ghosts 
trouble the neighbourhood an experienced Ojha or sorcerer 
is called, who bores holes m the bark of the tree and there 
shuts up the noxious ghosts, which then come under the 
nth. ui the Nog.- and Nslgin, who are the supreme rulers of 
the ghostly hand. 

Another Mimpor river, the Kraft* is infested Uv a Deo, 
or demon, known ns Jata Rohint. or Robin! of the muted 
lucks/' He is worshipped by the Baiga priest to ensure 
abundant nun and harvests and to keep off disease. The 
Baiga catches a Osh which he presents to the Deo, but if 
any one hot a Baiga dares to drink there, the water bubbles 
up and the demon sweeps him away* 

Like this Deo of Mirra pur, most of these water demons 
are malignant and wait until some wretched creature enters 
their domains, when they scire and drag him away. Some 
of them can even catch the reflection of a person as he looks 
into water, and hence savages all om the world are very 
averse to looking Into deep water-holes. Thus, the Zulus 
believe that there is a beast in the water which can sct*« the 
rhadow of a man, and men are forbidden to lean over tmd 
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look into ^ deep pool, lust ihdr shadow should he lakan 
away. There i? a tale of the Godiva cycle in which a woman 
i*t Arles is carried off by a creature called a Dtac and made 
to act as nurse to the demo o’& child,' In Scotland water- 
holts are known ,ut "the cups of the fnilifcs.”' And there is 
the Trinity well in Ireland, into w hich no one can gara with 
impunity. and from which tin? rivet Boyne once hurst forth 
in pursuit of a. lady who had insulted it. 1 

In India, also, dangerous creatures of this kind abound. 
There ts in Minepnr a famous water-faili , known as Batova. 
A herd-man was once grazing his buffaloes near the place, 
when the waters rose in anger and carried off him and hie 
cattle, Nowadays the drowned buffaloes have taken the 
shape of a dangerous demon known us Bhainsfisott, or the 
buffalo demon, who now in company with the N^gs, and the 
Nftgin lives in this plate, and no one dura to fish there until 
he has propitiated the demand with the offering of a fowl, 
eggs, and a goat. Another land of water demon attacks 
fishermen; it appears in the form of a turban which fixes 
itself to his hook and increases in length as he tries to drag 
it to the shore, 

There is, again, the writer-horse, with whom are 
familiar in the "Arabian Nights/* where he consorts with 
mares of mortal race, This creature is known in Kashmir 
as the Vulgar/ The water-bull of Muudand is \ creature of 
the same class, and they constantly appear through the whole 
range of Celtic folk-lore. ‘ Such again is the Hydra of Greek 
mythology, and the Teutonic Nikkeirr Nixj.who has origin- 
ited thu li'gmd of the Flying Dutchman, and in the shape of 
Old Nick is the terror of suitors. Like him if the Kelpie of 

1 11 folk-iurr,* L ij:, jog; til. 71, ? Khy*. “ Jjetum* 133. 
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Scotland, a water-horse who is bAUevad to cam off the on- 
wary by saddr* floods and devour them. Of the same 
kindred is the Inst of the dragons which Sl Patrick chained 
itp in a lake on the Galtee Mountains in Tipperary, 

***** again, in Northern India are infested by i 
creature known 33 the Urtma, who is the ghost of a drowned 
person. He is always on the look-out for someone tu take 
il ~ place, so he drags in people who come to fish in his 
domains.' He is particularly feared by the Msgatiya Dorns, 
a caste of degraded nomadic gipsies who infest Gorakhpur 
and Heh&r. 

Many of these demons, such os the Mg* and Nigin, have 
kingdoms and palaces stored with treasure under the wntai, 
and there they entice young men and maidens, wiio occasion¬ 
ally come bade to their mortal kindred and tell th.-ni nf the 
wonders which they have seen. These are akin to Morgan 
h l ay of the Orlando Innamcrato, La Metre i'ouqad’s 
l. nijiue, and they often merge into the mermaid of the 
Swan Maiden type of tale, who marries a mortal lover 
and leaves him at last because in his folly he breaks mniir 

taboo which ts a condition of the permanence of their 
love. 

But besides these dragons which infest rivers and takes 
tlwrc art* special water gods, many of %vluch are the primitive 
water monster in a developed form. Such is MahlsMsura, who 
is the Mahishoba of Berir, and like the flhaf&aAsutti already 
mentioned, infests great rivers and demands propitiation 
According to the early mythology this Mahisha. ihe bmTalo 
dcuma, was killed by Kirttikcya At the Krauncha pass fo the 
Himalaya. v, hicb was opened by the god to make n, passage 
for the deities to visit the plains from Kail Asa. The Kols, 
again, have N%a Em, who presides ever tanks, wells, and 
any stagnant water, and Gnrha Era, the river goddess, 

I hey, as Col. Dalton remarks, 11 are frequently and vety 
truly denounced as the cause of sickness and propitiated 
with sacrifices to spare their victims." 3 

’ Trior, " primitive Culture," i. 10&, 
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Futons \S‘D Drowkiko PKOl'LK. 

Floods are, as uc have seen, regarded .1* produced by 
demoniacal agency, [it the Fanjab, when a Tillage is in 
danger of floods, the headman makes an offering of a cocoa* 
nut and a rupee to the Hood demon. As in many other 
places the cocoa-nut repnisruits the huad of a hitman victim* 
which in olden times was the pnifier offering. He holds the 
offering in his hand ami stands in the water- When the 
Hood rises high enough to wash the offering front his hand, 
it is helieved that the waters will abate. Some pet.)pie throw 
seven handfuls of boiled wheal arul sugiir into the stream and 
distribute the remainder among the j'arsons present Sn?iir 
lute a male buffalo, a horse, or .\ rum, and after boring the 
rigid t-er of the victim* throw ii into the water. If the victim 
he a horse, it should be saddled before it is offend, A short 
time ago, when die town and temples at If miwAr were in 
imminent danger during the Gohua flood* tht {.trihinam 
poured vessels of milk, rice and dowers into the waters of 
Mother Ganges and prayed to her to spare thorn. 

In the same conutici iod may be noticed the very common 
prejudice which exists in India aguinal saving'drowning 
people. T his is (smithr in Western folk-lore. It is sup¬ 
posed 10 be alluded to in the '* Twelfth Night " of Shakes¬ 
peare* and the plot of Sii W. Scott's *’ Finale" turns Upon 
it- Numerous instances of the same idea have been collected 
by Dr. Tylor and Mr. Conway/ Dr. Tjrlor considers that it 
it bused upon the belief that to snatch a victim from the 
very clutches of the water spirit is a rash defiance of the 
deity which would hardly pass unavenged, Mr. Blank* 
accounts for the idea on the ground tha! the spirits of people 
who have died a violent death may mum to earth if they 
can find a substitute ; he rice the soul of the last dead man ri 
insulted or injured by anyone preventing another from taking 
his place. This last theory is very common in Weston* folk¬ 
lore. Than Lady Wilde writes from Ireland*:—'" It is be- 

1 " I’uiianvc Ctlrnnr/ 1, iCti “ DemonoJesr*" U *05, 
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Jicvid tint the spirit of the dead last haded hns to watch b 
L ie t nirchyard Until .mother corpse fa laid there, or to ;wr< 
inriri menu I offices in the spirit world, such as carrying woe*) 

*f d W1|w * m The ncsr s Pir't come* from earth, 'they are 
also sent on massages to earth, chiefly to announce the 
comin*; death of some relative, and at this they are glad, for 
their mvu lime of p+'tcc and rest will come at last." So fa 
Argt I Is hire, it was behoved that the spirit of tin* last interred 
kept watch around the churchyard until the arrival of another 
occupant, to whom its custody was transmitted. Tins, as 
we shall ace >n connect ion with the cuatum of barrinp the 
return nf Lhe -liost, qmtr agrees with popular feelim- fa 
’ and fnralstici an adequate e* plan at fan of the pro- 
F ‘"'y' “ y ~ !S>sT ncil bg thr drowning an .J incurring the wrath 
°, firmer ghost, who is thus deprived of the diance of 
relcsise by making over hfa functions to a substitute 


Khw.ija Kkizh, ntK Gon op Waths. 

Hut beside- these water spirits and local river god. the 

l; 1 : '" - li3 '; • h-mJ god of water. Khwija Khfar, wh, t 
M11 ham m.I dan title has been Hmdufai ! fat,, R .fa Kidur, or 
a* hr is called in Bengal, KAwaj or Pir Haifa. This fa a mod 
instance of a feet, which will be separately discussed else- 
where, that the Hi ml us arc always ready to unties the deities 
^nu of otliKJ races* 

Accor l ling to the Sikandumima, Khwflja Khfai was a Mint 
ot IstArn, who presided over the w u y of immortality, and 
directed Alexander of Macedon in his vain search fo, the 
blessed waters. Tile fish is his vehicle, and hence ns image 
is pointed over the doors of both Hindu.? and Muhammadans 
wh,lc « ^*anm the family crest of the late royal hotae of 
Omlh. Among Muhammadans a prayer fa said to Khwija 
Khurr at the first shaving Q f a boy, end n liiifo boat 
is launched in 3 river or tank ii» fats honour. The same rite 
ns [in formed at the close of the rainy season, when it is v,tip* 
posed to ha%e< 3 (.jme connection with the saint Ilisha, that fa 

Hraud f Ob&srvation*, ' 480, 
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to say the prophet Elisha. Elisha, by the way, apparently 
from thti miraculous wny in which his Ixtnes. revived the 
dead, has come down in modern times to Italy ns u 
worker of miracles, and is known to the Tuscan peasant as 
El i Safins.' 

Another legend represents KhwAja Kb in to tie uf the 
family of Noah, who is dsn regarded by rural Muhammadans 
as a water deity in connection with the flr-nd. Others connect 
him with Si. George, the patron saint of England, who is the 
Ghcrgis «f Syria, atid ajceordiiig to Muhammadan tradition 
was sent in the time of the Prophet to convert the King of 
Maushil. and came to life after three successive martyrdoms* 
Others identify him with Thamtnnz, Tanr, or Adonis. 0thtf3 
rail him the companion of doses, and the ernnmenmer 
Husain =:sy> lie was a general in the army id Zu'I Qarnaiil, 
*■ he of the horns," or Alexander the Gn-ait.' 

Out of this jMnbk of all the mythologies ha □ been evolved 
Lhe Hindu gvjd of water, the patron deity of boatmen, who 
is invoked by them to prevent their boats from being broken 
or submerged, or to show them the way when they have lost 
it, lit is worshipped by burning lamps, feeding Brahmins, 
and by setting afloat on ft village pond a little raft ol grass 
with a lighted lamp placed upon it. This, it may lw noted, 
is one of the many ways to which the demon of evil or 
disease 1$ seal away in many parts of the world.' Another 
curious (unction is, in popular belief, allotted to KhwAja 
Khlir, that or bnuuting markets m the early morning mil 
filing the rates of grain, which he also protects from the Evil 
Eye.* 

The Folk-lobje of Wells, 

In this connection some of the folk-lore of well? may he 
mentioned* The digging of a well is a duty retjulring infinite 

’ r.sliftd, “ Eirutwif Renan RpiTtijn*,* 1 24?- 
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care anti caution. The work should begin on Sunday, and 
on the Pluvious Satu/rfay night little bowl* d water are 
plnced round the: proposed Rite, and the one which dnes up 
t marks the best she for the wdl, which reminds us of the 
fleece of Gideon. The circumference is then marked and they 
commence to dig, leaving the central lump of earth intact. 
Ttisy cut out this clod of earth last audio the PanjilbcalJ 
it Khwajnjf, perhaps after Khwfija Shirr, the water god, 
worship it and feed BrAhmans. If it breaks it is a bad 
omen, and a new site will l te selected a week afterwards. 
Further when a man intends to oink a wdj he inquires 
from the Pandit an auspicious moment for commencing the 
work. When thru hour comes he worships Gauri, Gancsa* 
Scahc -Xftfia, the world serpent, the earth, the spade an d the 
nine planets- Then facing in the direct ion in which, accord¬ 
ing to the directions of the Pandit, Sesha Naga is supposed 
lu !»c lying at the time, he cuts five clods with the sp.vdc. 
When the workmen reach the point at which the wooden 
well-curb has to be fixed, Llic owner smears the curb in five 
l-kcfc with red fwvMcr, and tying Diih gross and a mered 
tltmid to iti it into its place, A fire sacrifice tg done, 

and iitihninns arc fed. When the well Is ready, cow-dung, 
milk, row mine, butter and Gauges water, leaves of lire 
sacred TnlasI and honey are thrown in before the water is 
used. 

ftut no well is considered lucky until the Sciagram a, or 
spiral .immomtt sacred to Vishnu, is solemnly wedded to the 
Tiibsl nr basil plant, representing the garden which the well 
is intends! to water. The rite is done according to the 
standard marriage formula: the relations are assembled; the 
owner of the- garden represents tire bridegroom, while a kin^ 
man of Uts wife stands for the hride. Gifts are given to 
Hrihniins, a feast is held in the garden, and both it and the 
well may then be used without danger. All this is on the 
:'atne lines as many of the emblematical niumugt rites which 
in other places Art In I ended (o promote the growth of 
vegetation,' 
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In Sirea they hav-- a legend that long ago, in lime of 
drought, a headman of a village went to a Faqlr to beg him 
to pray for rain. ain.1 promised him his daughter in marriage 
if his prayer was successful, The rain came, bat the Iffl - 
man would nut perfunn his promise, and the Faqb curt-d 
the land, so t fiat al! the water became brackish. But hn set 
fir relented as to permit sweet water to flow nn condition 
that H was given to ah men free of cost, tn one village the 
spring iret-ame at once brackish when a water-rale was 
levied, and turned sweet again when tilt tax was remitted- 
In another the brackish water became s'veoi a: the inter¬ 
cession of a Ibwpr. In the PunjAb there ia a class of Faqirs 
w bo known as Sfimga, or ,r sniffers,'' because they can 
smell out sweet water underground. They wi rk n much 
rhs same lint^ as their brethren in Li right id, who discover 
springs by means of t ht divining rod.* In 'Hi'-' "i tnu tales 
of Somutc va. we have a doll which cun product water at 
will, which is like Lucian's stoiy of the pcdtlc that w;ia sent 
to fetch water. When the Egyptian Forcerar was away his 
pupil tried to perform the trick, but he did not know the 
charm for making the water stop, and the house was flooded. 
Then he chopped the pestle in two, but that only made 
matters worse, for both halves fci to bring the water- This 
is somewhat like the magic quern of European folk-fore.’ 

The water of many wells is ejficidcuis in the cure of 
disease. In Ireland, the first water dnswn from a sacred 
well after midnight on May Eve is considered an effective 
antidote to witchcraft. 1 In India many wells have a reputa¬ 
tion for curing barrennfes*, which is universally regarded os 
a disease, the work of supernatural ayvttcy. In India the 
water of seven wells is collected on the night of the Diwili, 
ut :Vust of lamps, r, iid barren women bathe tn it as a means 
of procuring children. In a well in Orissa the pnc?Ls throw 
betel-nuts into the mud, and barren women scramble for 
them. Those who find them will have their desire fur 

■ 1 "Sum. Settlement Kemt,* i?H 
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<Mdran gfiuafiw! before four;.' For the gme reason, after 
childbirth the mother is t«k,:n Tl? worship the village Wt U L 
Shr walk-* round it in the course of the sun and smear? the 
platform with ted lead, which is probably a survival of the 
otBinBl rite of Wood sacrifice. In Dhanyir the child of a 
Krahman is taken in the third month to worship water at 
rhe village well.' In Fdlmati the S4rhul feast is observed 
in the month of Baisdkh (May), when dancing and ringirtg 
on aElf l the headmen entertain their tenant?. 1 he 
whole village is purified, and then they proceed to th-viihgr 
well, which is cleaned out, while the village Saiga (foes a 
sacrifice and every one smears the platform with red lead, 
Nti one may draw water from the well during the Sirinii.' 
Hydrophobia all over Northern India is cured b? looking 
(jttwji wdb in bucce^gb* 

In the PunjiLb the sites of deserted wells are discovered by 
driving about :< herd of gnats, which are supposed to lie 
down at the place where search should he made. Some 
people discover wells by dreams : others, as the Ltmivas, 
a caste of navvies, are said, like the Faults in Susa, tu be 
ubte to discover by smell where water h likely to be found. 

! was once shown *l \m*U In ihn MaMflkmagiir district into 
which .1 f<u|!t once spat, and for a longtime after the visit 
of rile holy man tt ran with excellent milk. The supply had 
ceased, t regret to say, before my visit. The well of life 
Which can survive even the ashes of a corpse it found 
throughout the Indian folk*tales.* 


Sacred Wells. 

Sacred wells, of course, abound all over the country. 
Many of them arc supposed to have underground connec¬ 
tion with the Ganges or some other holy river. Many of 
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these :ire connected with the wan fieri ngs of KAma and SJttk 
after their exile from Ayodbya- SStfi's kitchen fSflJl ki 
rnsol) is shown In various places, as at Kajiauj ami Deoriyn 
in the AllahaMd District,' Her well is on the Eindhfichol 
hill in Mirrapur, and is a famous resort of pilgrims. 
There is another near Monghyr, and a third in the Suit An- 
pur District in Oudh. The Motigbyr well has been provided 
with a special Legend, Sita vfa* suspected of faithlessness 
during Jnrr captivity in the kingdom of KAvana. She threw 
herself into a pit filled with fire, where the hot spring now 
ii"W5 T and cimi' out purified. When Dr, Buchanan visited 
the place they had just invented a new legend in connection 
with it- Shortly before, it was said, the water l.- -.ri.i #. 
cool a- to allow bathing in it. The governor prohibited the 
practice, as it made the water so dirty that Europeans could 
not drink it, '* Hut on the very day when the bricklayers 
began to build a wall in order to oxhide the ha.there, Liu 
water became so hot that no one could dare to touch it. so 
that the precaution being unnecessary, the work of the 
infidels was abandoned,*’ * 

At Benares nre the Munikamika well, which was produced 
by an ear-ring of Siva falling into it, and Llit jridnavApi, to 
drink of which brings wisdom. Thu well at Sihor in 
K Aji put 3 na i 5 sacfE! I to Gautama, and is ennsi rfered c flicaci o ne 
in the cure of various disorders. At Sarknhiya in the Kasti 
District is a well where Buddha struck the ground with his 
arrow* and causeJ water to flow, as Moses did from the 
rock. There are, again, many wells which give o mutts. in 
the Middle Ages people used to resort to the fountain of 
Buranta in the Forest of Hredicti ami fling water from a 
tankard on a stone close by, an act which was followed by 
thunder, lightning and rain,* At a Cornish well jseople used 
to go and inquire about absent friend;. If tlie person '* fit- 
living and tn health, the Mill, qtilet waters of the woll pit 
will instantly babble or boil up as a pet of dear, crystalline 
water v if sick, foul and puddled water : if dead, it will 

f'iihfti, 1 Mon mu vino] Audnuiue*," ?<«, i«. 
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uttLliur fuj jJ nor hiihblr up, nor alter its colour or stillness-" 1 
^latiy other instances of the same fact might be given, S': 
in Kashmir, in one watt water rushes out when a sheep or 
is sacrificed; another runs if the ninth of any mouth 
happen to fall on Friday : in a third, those who have am- 
special needs throw in a nut f if ft floats, it is considered an 
omen of success; if it sinks, it is considered adverse. At 
Asfcct, b the Himalaya, there is a Holywell which is used 
for divination oi the prospects of the harvest, Jf the spring : 
in a given time Bib the brass vessel to the brim into which 
the water falls, there will be u good season : if onlva link 
water comes, drought may ho exacted. 1 


Hot Si'JiiKr.5, 

!h i spring; if : naturally regarded as sacred. \V< h m 
already noticed an example hi the case of SitA's welt ,U 
Monghvr. The holy tract in the hills, known ns Vaishmiva 
K-shetra. contains several hot Spring, in which Agm, the 
fire god, resides tiy the permission of Vishnn. The hoi 
springs at Jamnotri are occupied by the twelve Rhbis who 
fallowed Mahidcva from Lanka.' 

Waterfalls. 

Waterfalls, naturally uncommon in the fiat country of 
Upper India, are, ,i» might have been expected, regarded 
with veneration, and the deity of the full II carefully pro- 
pitiated. The visitor to the magnificent waterfall in which 
the river Cta&ndraprabha pours its water--, over a sheer 
precipice three hundred feel high in its descent from the 
Vimlhynti plateau to the Gangetic valley, will learn that it 
is visited by women, particularly those who are desirous of 
offspring. On a rock beside the (all they lay a simple 
offering consisting of a few glass bungles, ear i rmmienti 

1 Hem, “* pop'itar Koimiiee*,' st/L 
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auuk of palm leaves, and cotton waist airings. In GarhwAl 
there is a wattrfnJ] known as BasodhAm. which ceases to 
Mow when it is looked at by an impure person. 1 

Sacbeb Lakes. 

There are also ntunorous kites which are considered 
ftfitd and visited by pilgrims. Such is Push bar, or Pokhar, 
the lake fur txttllettt*, in KAjpUT&tm. One theory of the 
sanctity of this lake is that it was originally a natural 
depression and enlarged at a subsequent date by super¬ 
natural agency, 11 Every Hindu family of note ha? its niche 
for purposes of devotion, Here is the only temple in India 
sacred to Brahma, the Creator, While he was creating the 
world he kindled the sacred Fire; but his wife riawantari was 
nowhere to be found, and as without a woman the rites 
could not proceed, a GAjir girl took her place. Sawantari 
on her return was so enraged at the indignity that she 
retired to the height dost fay', known as Ratnagirf, nr J the 
hill of gams/ where she disappeared On this spot a 
fountain gushed out, it hi called fay her name, dose to v. hi, b 
is her shrine, nut the least attractive m the precincts of 
Pofchar," Like many of these lakes, such as arc known in 
Great Britain as the Devil's Punch*bowls, Pokh&r has its 
dragon legend, and one of the rocks near the hike is known 
as NrtgpiihiU. or H Dragon Hitt.” There is a similar liigend 
attached to the Lonir Lake in Lterar, which was then the 
den tif the giant l-onisura, whom Vishnu destroyed. 1 

Most famous of ail the lakes is Mina Sorovnm in Tibet, 
about which many legends are told. “The Jake of Mfinn 
Sarovara was formed from the mind of Brahma, an J thence 
derived its name. There dwell also MahAdeun and the 
gods, and thence flow the Sarjd and other female rivers, and 
the SaUdm (Sathy) and other male rivers. When the 
earth of 1^1 ana riarovura toadied any one's body, ur when 

1 Aikmtnn, " IffmAkwa G*fcrtt*er."itl. tA 
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titty <nie bathes th entire be shall go to the Paradise of 
Brahma ; and he who drinks its waters shall go to the 
Heaven of Siva, and shall be released bm the sins ol a 
hundic-J births j and cv^i the beast which bears the mutt£ of 
MAna Saroyani shall go to the Paradise of Brahma-” It is 
said that the sons of Brahma, Maridn, Vasbhthu end the 
rest of the sages proceeded to the north of Himalaya and 
performed auftturitics on Mount Kailasa, where they saw 
Sii a and Pdrvuti mid remained For twelve year* absorbed in 
meditation and prayer. There was very little rain and 
r '.Liter was scanty. In their distress they appealed to 
Brahma. He asked them what their wishes might l«e. 
The Riahis replied, *' Ws arc absorbed in devotion on 
KailAsa, and must always go thence to bathe in the 
MatuMkini river f make a place for ns to bathe in." Then 
Brahma, by a mental effort, farmed the holy lake of M-inasa, 
tttd the Ri^hii worshipped the golden Linjya which rose 
from the midst of the waters of the Lake. 1 

So the Naml Till Luke is tiered to i CslTr in ono of her 
numerous forms* The goddess SanibrA, the iatdary deity 
of the ChauhJaj RAjputs, converted a dense forest into a 
pl-dii M gulil unit silver, But they, dreading thestrif-: which 
tucb a possession would excite, begged the godded to 
retract her gift, and shu gave them the present bke iff salt-’ 
The people fay that the Huiur valley was once a it lake 
where lived a liikdiasa named Kuna who used to devour the 
i nh a bit ants of the neighbouring villages, Indtofs depbiuii 
Ainivata descended to earth at the place now known after 
him by the n a me liathi China, and with his mighty tuskri 
fie burst lh£ embankment of the lake and the water flowed 
away, so that the goddess Bhrawarl, whose shrine h then: 
to this day, was enabled to de-troy the monster. 

The Lake or hik Fairy Gifts, 

In the Chftnda District of the Central Provinces h the 

1 hratn she hl M.4:u _* KliauiLi^ 1 ; Atkiiijiite “ HuiiMiyaa G-iii^Uecr, 
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Jake of Taroba or TadaJo. which is counseled with id 
interesting series of folk-lore legends, A marriage precesrion 
%V11 * once passing thr pbce, and, rinding no water, a strange 
old man suggested that the bride and bridegrooin should 
join in digging Tot a spring. They laughingly consented, 
and after removing a little earth a cLl-sit fountain gushed 

rt « As thc\ wttne all drinking with delight the waters 
rese* and spreading over the land, overwhelmed the married 
pirir. 11 But fairy hands tioori constructed a tcunpk- in the 
depths, where the spirits of the drowned axe supposed ti> 
dwell* Afterwards, on the lake side, a palm tree grew up T 
which appeared only during the day, sinking into the earth 
at twilight* One day a rash pilgrim seated himself on the 
Irvv and was home into the skies, where the Homes qf the 
si in consumed hEin, 1 ' This part qf the story reads like .1 
genuine solar m3 tli. 4 ’ The palm tree then shrivel! d away 
into dust! and in its place appeared an imago of the spirit of 
ihe InJtc, which is worshipped under the name of Jamba, .-1 
the palm-tree deify. 1 Formerly, at the call of pilgrims, 
idl necessary vessels rose from the lake* and after being 
washed were returned to the watvrs. Out m cvd-mindcd 
man at List took those he had received if> his hou^e, and 
horn that day the mystic provision wholly ceased," 

Thin legend d the fairy gift^ which ;ire lost through the 
selfish greed of some mean-spirited man has been admirably 
iai ust rated by Mr, I i art land. It Ls also EM jf Un. Amiici 
Lake in khchpur, of the l-aifo g in. Mirsipiir# and of 

many other placed 

Many of these lakes possess subaqueous, palaces beneath 
tli^ir vv:Uer-<. At Lndden Point in Cornwall, the unhallowed 
rev elry of > party of roisterers is heard from under the waves/ 
In one of Suinadeva’g stories the hero dives after a hdy $ and 
comes on a splendid temple o( Siva ; Sattvasila tails into the 
and finds a city with palaces of gold* supported on 
pillars of jewels; Yasahkctq plunges into the st_*a and Dpds 
1 cit > filming with palaces that bud bright pillars of 


! “ UcTtt Qnmtezt* 

1 turn, 1 opuLir Kcnuwcei, 1^4. 
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PO.VJQUS stone, walls flashing with gold* and latticed windows 
11 i ■ 11 '■■ ' ■ in thr sixth fable of the second chapter of tin 

H;!njwdesa, the hero dives into the water and secs a. princes* 
Sen ted on a conch in a palace of gold, waited an by youthful 
sylp hs, The sage Mandakarni alarmed the gods by ht§ 
austerities, and ludra sent five of his fairies to beguile him. 
Tliry succeeded, ami now dwell in a house beneath the 
waters of the lake called from them Panchapsants. At the 
Uiltr- of I ,iro!u, the inlc of which has been already tehl, on 
qubt nights the country people .brar faint sounds uf drum 
and trumpet passing round the lake* and oid men sav that 
U, urn, dry year when the waters sunk low, golden pinnacles 
ot a lam temple were seen glittering in the depths. This 
is exactly the legend of Lough Neagh, immortalized by 
Thomas Moort. 


The Sniiicnuui Lake 

A lake at SbAhgarh in the Rardlly District is the seat of 
another legem) which appears widely in folMutc. When 
L.ija Venn rulrd the land, he, like Buddha, struck hy the 
inequality of human life, retired with his young wife Sun 
Had or Kt-fakl ro lire like a peasant. One day she went ll. 
thn lake to draw water, and she had naught but a jar of 
unbaked day and a thread of untwisted cotton, in the 
innocence of her heart she stepped into the lake, hut the 
gods preserved her. After a rime she wearied of this sordid 
life, and one morning she arrayed herself in her queenly 
robes and jewels, and going to Lb. lake, as usual, stepped 
tin the lotus petals. When she plunged in her jar it melted 
away, siid the untwisted thread broke, and she htrsdf sank 
beneath the water. But she was saved, and thenceforward 
leaj-necl the evil of vanity and pride rn riches, and the 
strength uf innocence and 3 pure mind Anri the lotus pool, 
in honour of the good queen Sundari, was railed by sit men 
lb: R.ini Til, or ‘'the QueenV Tank," and Li to be seen to 
this day just outside the town of Ivubar. though the lotus 
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flfwerj have perished and the castle of Shdhgarh had ;unk 
into dust. 1 

The same title )« told In Southern India of Renuki, the 
mother of Paras nr,Vina. In its Western form it is told in 
Switzerland of a pious Uiy who served u monastery, and in 
hts innocence was able so cany 'water in a Steve without 
spilling a single drop.’ 


Other Sacred Tanks. 

The number of lakes and tanks associated with some 
legend, or endued with some special sanctity of their own, 
is legion. Thus, the tank at ChaktnUratha, near Simkh&r, 
marks the spot where the Chakra or discus of Vishnu fell 
during his contest with Asutas. 1 That near the Satop&ftt 
glacier is said In ta fathomless, and no bird our Uy over it, 
Hhntiyus presents offerings to the lake, requesting the water 
spirit to keep the posses open and -rid them in their 
dangerous journeys. As they are denied entrance into thi- 
temph- of Badarinath, it has for them all the virtue at 
Bftdirinflth itself. 1 Another famous lank is that at Amritsar, 
11 the Lake- of Immortality" A holy woman once took pity 
on a leper, and earned him to lbs banks of the tank. As he 
lay there a crow swooped into the water and came out a dove 
us while as snow. The Jepcr -aw the miracle, bathed, and 
was healed The woman on her return could nut recognise 
her friend, and withdrew in horror from his embraces. But 
the Guru Kim Hits came and explained matters, and the 
grateful pair assisted him in embellishing the tank, which 
has become the ctutr; of the Sikh religion. The Vudig 
Tdl in the Hills is sacred to Bhiui Sen, and the curious tub 
which it contains are said to be lice from the body of the 
hero. 

1 *’ilimllySettknicniRqjort,’ 1 30; Fiibrer,"MonumentalAntmiliUc . 
:f>: '* iih^nafctti hetlkmuii ktjwn," 47-, reirtple, "Legend tit ike Pin- 

>»V i> 39 - 

1 Oppcri, h Arr.rcnt Jinhabitjr.lr," 4V7 ; I .fin-.ic, u KmrtbuU T*lcv, 
ti. 466 

* Fuhm, fct nr., pya. 
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One day .1 iirihmun was pacing the Mandkaliu tank and 
-a\v a marriage party sitting before the wedding feast: but 
they were ail most unaccountably silent and motionless. 
They asked him to join in the meal, and he did so with 
Stitur misgivings, which were soon justified when he saw the 
heads r>f the whole party fall uff before his eyes, and they soon 
disappeared.' The Riija Rama Chandra Sena was once hunt¬ 
ing near the site of the present Dliarawat tank. He saw a 
crow drinking from a puddle, and, being in want of water, he 
ordered the courtier* to have a tank dug, the limits of which 
were to be the space that his horse would gallop round 
when released. Fortunately for them they selected a site 
dose to some hills which checked the course of the 
horse. This reduced the tank to compamlively moderate 
dimensions.' 

The tank at LaHtpuris famous for the cure of leprosy. One 
day, a Raja afflicted with the disease was passing by, and 
his Rinl dreamt that be should eat some of the conferva.- 
on the surface. He ate it, mid was cured ; and next night 
the It ini dreamt that there was a vast treasure concealed 
there, which when dug up was sufficient to pay the cost 
of excavation,* So, at Qasftr is the tank of the saint 
Basant Sh4h, in which children arc bathed to cure them of 
boils. 

OF the Kin Mochan pool the Brahmans say that any one 
who hat lies there becomes free from debt.' Another at 
Pushkiir turn? red if the shadow of a woman during her 
menstrual period fall upon it/ Slta proved her virtue by 
bathing in n. tank. She prayed to Mother Earth, who 
appeared and carried her to the other bank, an incident of 
which a curious parallel is quoted by Mr. Clonal on from the 
Cospel of tlic pseudo Mathew/ In the legend of Chvavaim, 
.. . t del Iti the Mahibhuir.U, the three suitors of Sukanyg 
bathed in .1 tank and time forth of a celestial beauty equal 
to hers. So in one of the Bengal folk-tales the old discarded 

’ " ArchrottPgieal Report*. 1 ' iv. i?2, 1 lbid, wilt jg. 

1 Ibid., sit, 175. * Ibul,, «v. 

• Oppcri, 11 Original Inhabitants. 2So, ' J Fujitibt lain.” i. 17ft. 
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wife bathes in a tank and tcct)vef= her youth mu! beauty.' 
h it a frequent condition imposed on visiuus to tht'K holy 
ranks that they sboitlti remove a certain i|iiunlhy of earth 
tuvil thus improve it. 

Many tanks, again, are supposed to contain buried 
treasure which is generally in charge of a Vaksha- Uenc*. 
such places are regarded with much awe. There is a tank 
of this kind in the Ihjaygarh fort in the Mirzapur District, 
where many speculators have dug in vain: another forms 
an incident in Ull Bihin Dij's tale of Govinda. Sumo,tittt. L 


MdCKTAM’tVOBSItlP; THE HmALAVA, 

“ He who thinks uf Himachal (tile Himalaya), though he 
r-hould not behold him, b greater than he who performs nil 
worship at tCAsi \ Benares} j as the dew is dried up by the 
morning sun, so ore the sins of mankind by the sight of 
HimfichaL" * Such was the devotion with which the early 
Hindus looked on it as the home uf the gods. Beyond it 
their fancy created tint dysmm of Uitara Kura, which may 
i*e moot properly regarded as an ideal picture created by the 
imagination of a life nf tranquil felicity, and not ns a 
reminiscence of any acLual residence of the K tiros in the 
north.* 

From early times the Himlhyan valleys were the resort 
of the sap? and the ascetic. Almost every lull nnd river is 
consecrated by their legends, and the whole country teems 
with memories of the early religious life of the Hindu race. 
As m the mythology of many other peoples,' it was ra^irdcd 
Bt the home of the sainted dead, and the common source or 
origin of Hinduism. Its caves wore believed to be the 



‘ i- » 7 - 

1 Kh «>da 5 'j Atkinson. ■ HimiUj-iin (iatnutw," it 7.1. 

Tcxur' | "* Lanea, yaoicd In Wutr, “Aaucni Sanskrit 
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h ft inrt r f witches and fairbs. Demons lurked in iU recede*}, 
as at the Blockbertf, where, as Aubrey tulln us , 41 ihe devils 
and witches do dance and feast." 1 Many of its most noted 
peaks are the home of the deities. Siva and Knvurn rest on 
Mount Kaiiisa; Vniknntha, the paradise of Vishnu, is on 
Mount Morn. The whole range is personified in Himavat, 
who is the father of Gangs and Um4 Devi, who from her 
origin is known as FArvatl, or u the mountaineer." One of 
the titles of Siva is Girisa, the "mountain god." HU son 
Kdrttikcya. delights in the weird mountain heights. 


MOUKTAIS-tVOBSSl p among the DeAvidiaKs. 

But, deeply rooted as the veneration for mountains is in 
the minds of the early Aryans, there is reason to suspect 
that this regard for mountains may tie a survival from the 
beliefs of non-Aryan races whom the Hindus supplanted or 
absorbed. At any rate, the belief in the sanctity of moun¬ 
tains widely prevails among the non-Aryan or Dr,1 vidian 
racca. Most of these peoples worship mountains in con' 
nvetion with the god of tin- rain. The SantAU sacrifice to 
Murang Bora, on a flat rock on the top of a mountain, and 
after feasting, work themselves up into a state of frenzy to 
charm the min. The Korwa* and Kurs worship in tin same 
way M.unpjt. a plateau in the mountainous country south 
of tin: San. The Nugbantis and the Muhd&rt KoU worship 
a huge rock as t he abode <H the “ great god.” BarndeoJ So. 
in GarhwdJ in the Chin pub pass is a shrine to Jim god of 
the mountain. At Totma is a temple to the Iilmilkyu, and 
below Doagngiri in tire same valley is a shrine in honour of 
lilt Same punk.’ In Hushung&bAd in the Central Indian 
plateau, Sfiiynhhati or 11 Sun ravs *' is a very common name 
for isolated round-pea bed hills, on which the god is. supposed 
to dwell, and among ilm Kerims, Dangnrdeo, the mountain 

ilwti un flcmonnTo^v, - jjj. 

IE1 310 , 33 J, 1'JJ, ; 

ii, 3 * 3 , 
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god. restdt^s <>n i)m nrjvrosl hill outsiiki Dip villas. He is 
worshipped every year 11 tile* Da it hr* festival wiitt a goat, 
iw.. r i oi-nDt^, to dates, with u ball of vermilion paste, and 
is regarded bv them as their special god * 1 The idea Dint 
dwarfs, spirits, and Urines live on the tops ui mountain:' is 
a common Indicf in Europe* 

As in the Himalaya, one of the main peak?, Nand i Devi, 
has hern identified with PArvati. the mountain goddess, so 
the aborigines, of the Centra] Provinces have tn Kattarpir. 
the Kattipen of (lie Khundhs, a special deity of ravines, as 
Khtta Sybelt teas to the Etruscan*. 1 In the Mimpnr hills 
the abr-nginai tribes have an intense respect for rorunmins 
On the Mntra hill lives a Deo or demon known as Danupit 
Deo. When Hiiana. abducted Sitfl. he is said to have grip! 
her on this hill for some time, and her palMi^um, turned 
into stone, is there to this day. No one ascends the moun¬ 
tain through fear of the demon, except an Ojha or sorcerer, 
who sacrifices a goat at Die foot of the hill before he mates 
the attempt. So, in Garhwll the pah ofllanndeo is sacred 
to Devi, and none can intrude with impunity. A Paqir who 
ventured to do so in the days of yore was pitched across the 
river by the offended goddess,* On another M trail pur hill, 
Chuiapur, lives Koti Kant, who is embodied in the locusts 
which usually are found there. Similarly PahAr Panda is a 
mountain deity of Die Dlurkiirs, a sub-caste of Du* Dams. 
Hanya.pt [ M4f, who is half a forest and half a mountain god¬ 
dess, lives on Jhurtna hill, and if any one dares to sing in 
her neighbourhood, he becomes sick or mad, TIil-sc moun¬ 
tain demon* often take Die form of tigers ami kill intauliouh 
intruder* on their domains, On the Autiri hill are two 
dreaded demons, DeoriUaa and Birwat, the litter a Blr o; 
malignant ghost of some one who died a violent death* 
They rule the hail, and at liar vest time the Baiga uffers a 
goat, and spreading rice on the ground, pray — J O I*ord 

1 “Setilwnftiu Repair/ ui, zti, 

1 Aikiiimn, Of, ii, 79J, HUtofc M Paptn, 14 ; Ulaml, “ BtiuMOUi 

iMmun heiiujun." ly*. 
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Mah-Ueval May this ntferiin; ha effectual." M tngn r. 
thr rugged p^k which frowns over the valley of the Sou, is 
a popular local god of the various Kolurian rue-5, anil a 

5 , * KA1ia ljr Kil J a Manges.ir, ’'the father and the 

™ffi” i* found in many of their villages. 


RbSPSCT PaIJI To THE VIHDHTA AJfU R tUiCtt HasMIES. 

TIit: Kuitnftr and Vindhyao ranges aJ.so enjoy a certain 
amount of sanctity. On the latter the most famous shrines 
Ut ' or AsehUmja or *' the eight-armed Devi," Slti- 
fcunda or the pool of Sfed, and tlm temple of Mah&riif 
Vindhyeawarf, the patron goddess of the range, built where 
it trends towards thr fcangetit valley, Shu has travelled as 
far a* Culch, where she is worshipped under the corrupted 
name of 1 injftn/ Her shrine has evil associations with 
traditions of human sacrifice, derived from the courser 
aboriginal ctdtus wide h Sms now been adopted into lirah- 
mantsm.* There the Thags used to meet and share their 
spoils with tbdr patron goddess, sind her Pandas or priests 
ate so disorderly that a special police guard has to he posted 
at the shrine to ensure the peaceable division of the offer 
mgs among the sharers, who mortgage and sell their right 
to participate in the profits, like the udvowson of a living in 
the English Church, 

These two ranges, says the legend, are an offshoot from 
the Himalaya. When Rima was building the bridge across 
the strait to Lanka. he sent his followers to Himilaya to 
collect materials. They returned with .1 mighty burden, but 
meanwhile the hens' had completed his task; so lie ordered 
them to throw down their loads, and where the stones fell 
these ranges were produced. In the same way the Mani- 
parvatfl at Ajudliya is ?ald to haw been dropped by Sttgrtvu, 
the monkey king of Kishkimjhyn. and the Irkhh hills at 
Jhdosi are described to have been formed in the same 
way. 


1 *• JJptnbajr Gsmtepr," v, 151. 
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There is another legend of Iha VttdhytLS told in. the stoty 
if Jitda and Dainavantk They were jealous of the Hinds la} a, 
the peaks of which wore each mommy visited by thv earliest 
mys of the rising sun. The sun, on being appealed to, 
declared that it was impossible for him to change his course. 
Immediately the Vmdhyas swelled with rage, and rising m 
she heavens, intercepted the view of the sun, muon, and the 
cent, tclhit ions, Hie gods, alarmed, invoked the aid of t lie sunt 
Agnstya, He went, accompanied by his wife, and requested 
the Vjndhyos to sink and let him pass to the south, and not 
rise iif] he returned. They agreed, arid gave passage to the 
saint, but as he never came back they have never resumed 
their former height. Agustya finally .Ttileil <m the Malay am 
or Pott yam monntain, not far from Cape t/njrmrin. He 
now shines in the heavens els ilie regent of the shir Canopus, 
an J to him is uscribed almost ah Lbs? civilisation of Southure 
India. The legend possibly goes hack to the arrival of the 
tar lit st U rah manic missionaries in Southern India, rmd the 
name of the range, which probably means “the divider/’ 
marked the boundary between tht Aryan and l>r;ividian 
peoples, a similar s-tory h told A on- cT the ranges in 
A'epAL’ 


Otsier Famous Hills. 

A mention of some other famous 1 1 ills in Northern India 
may dose this account of mountain-worship. At Gaya i* 
the Dharma Sib, or 11 rock of piety/ which *!i^ once the 
wife of the saint Mar If hi. The lord of the infcrmil regions, 
by order of lirahmu, crushed it down on the head of the local 
demon.' The hills of Goghur kii dhilr, in the Uumli Slot*', 
have a reputation similar to that of the Krockeit in the Hart/ 
mountains on Wnipurgis night. On the jrd of September 
the demons, witches, and magicians from the mo3t di&iniu 
parts of India assemble here and hold their revels, from 

' f.'fipni, * Original Intiskauiii, 1 2j; Wright, " MitOr) >if »cpdi, r 
( 75 , 

* IkehasM," Eastern India,* I. ji v\. ; Tawney,** Kiiha Sane 51gan.* 
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wbtcl* time it is dangerous for men to cross the mountain*. 
The spints of the Kulu range* yj e lo , rafje ^ with 

those of the GogJiar, and after a violent storm the peasants 
wrjil Show the traveller the Stones which have been hurled 
from range to range. The last chief of Mundi was a michlv 
vn&acd himself. He had a little book of spells which the 
demons were forced to obey, and when he placed it in his 
mouth he was instantly transported where he pleased 
thmu^h the air* 1 

Another fkmotLi hill is tlrnt of Govnrdhan, near Mafhttra, 
Thh 1*5 tin* hill which Krishna is tabled !mv#j hdJ aJoft 
on the tip of his finger for seven dayi. to protect the people 
of Braj from the tempests poured down on them by Indra 
when lie was deprived of his wonted sacrifices. There is a 
locil belief that as the waters of the Jumna are yearly 
decreasing ;n volume, so this full is gradually sinking/ Not 
a particle of stone is allowed to be removed from it, ami 
even the road which crosses it at its lowest point, where 
only a fow ifapiuflnls of the reck crop up overground, had 
to be cirri mi over them by a paved causeway. 1 

The Spirits oh the a til 

'■ Aerial spirits or devils are such as keep quarter in the 
air, cause m ay tempests, thunder and lightnings, tear oaks, 
tire steeples, houses, strike men and beasts, make it rain wool, 
frogs, etc- They cause whirlwinds on a sudden, and tern 
(KstcoQs storms, which though our meteorologists refer to 
natural causes, yet I ,;ni uf Bodin'* mind that they- are more 
oftert caused by those aerial devils in their several quarterr.'* 1 
This statement of Burton is a good summary of current 
Hindu opinion uii this subject; anti it is just this rl«« 0 f 
physical phenomena which dviUred man admits to be 
beyond his control, that primitive races profess to be able to 
regulate. As llr. Taylor puts il — u Tile rainfall is passing 

* Griffin,'* nf the Panjib. 1 ' 

* Grmne, '’Mathura , 1 whett all the total legends arc ?iv«o 
in rm. 
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from the region of the sojiernatura) to join the tkU-» awl 
seasons in the realm of physical science."* 

The old weal her god was lndra, who wars with Vritra or 
Aht. the dragon demon of drought, whom he compels to 
dispense the rain. He -was revered as the causer of fertility* 
and feared as the lord of the lightning and the thunder, lie 
has now been deposed from ins pre-eminence* and is In tie 
mSre than a re* fmn, int t who lives in a luxurious heaven of 
his own, solaced by the dances of the fairies who form his 
court one of whom he occasionally bestows on sotne 
favoured mortal who win? his kinder:; ? or forcer him in 
obey his orders, But bis status is at present decidedly low, 
and it is n: markable in what a contemptuous wav even so 
orthodox a [*oetas Tulari D.ls speak? of him. Mr. Wheeler* 
suggests that this degradation of I ndra may possibly be due 
to the fact that he was n tribal god notoriously hostile to 
Brahmans; and it is certainly very suggestive from this 
point of view that he has come to he regarded as tluc great 
deity of the Uurmaii Badtihtsls. It is still further remark, 
able that at Benares, the headquarters of Brahmanism, he 
1ms been replaced by a special rain god. Duibhyeswara, who 
perhaps takes his name from Ddbhya, an ancient Risbi> 
who must be worshipped and kept properly dressed if the 
.reasons are not t<> Income unfavour able.' 


Bulans, a VV&ATHSk Goduxc- 

Bhlmsen, of whom more will be said later '?■*, is regarded 
by the Grinds as a god of rain, and has a festival of four or 
five days* duration held in his honour at the end of the 
rainy season, when two poles about twenty feet high and 
five feet apart are set up with a rope attached to the top, by 
which the boys of the village climb up and then slide dow n 
the poles. This is apparently an instance of rude sympa¬ 
thetic magic, representing ill® descent of the rain,' 

■ ~ I’ri mi Uve CnliriT^,' it s6i - Crii'Ot, " Rtadyana," jr8. 
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Demoniacal Costekel of tilf Weather 

El Is an idea ^■"mmon to the belief of many races, that 
the spirits of the wind may be tied up in sack*: an-! let out 
U! injure an enemy end assist a friend. To this toy the 
L^pps give their sailors magic sacks containing certain 
winds to secure them a safe journey . 4 

Another side of the matter nmy bt 3 Dust rated from Marco 
Polo- 'MHiring the three months of every year that the 
Lord (fCuhlai KMii ) resides at that place* if it should happen 
to be bad weather; there arc certain crafty enchanters and 
astrologers in his train, who a tc such adepts in oecrenuHicy 
and the diabolical att$ t that they are able to prevent an> 
cloud or storm passing over the spot on which the Emperor's 
palace stands. Whatever they da in this - ay is bv ibt help 
of the Devil; but they make thosi people believe that it 
is cumpassed by their awn sanctity and the help of God, 
They always go in a state of dirt and uncleaimess* deraid of 
rv^pect for themselves or for those who see them, unkempt 
and sordidly attired/' Tiimlr in his ** Memoirs 1T speaks of 
tins Indian J*t: : using incantations to produce h^avy min, 
which hindered his cavalry from acting against them. A 
Va due hi was captured, mid when his head had been taken 
off th j - storm ceased, B.ibar speaks of one of his early 
friends* KhwAjaka Mutai, who was acquainted with Yada* 
gait, \ix the ait of bringing on non and $now by mcantaiions. 
In the same way in Nepal the control of lhe weather i* 
supposed to be vested in the Lamas/ 

RAIK-UAEt Hi\ ANJ> N DOTTY, 

One very curious custom of fain-making lias a series uf 
remarkable paralMs in Europe. In Servin, in time of 
drought, a girl is stripped and covered with flowers. She 
dunces at e ach house, ami the mistress steps out and pours 
a jar of water over her, while her companions dug min 

1 *-rnlJitoM* til. 54 j. 
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songs.* Jo Russia the women draw a Furrow round the 
village, and bury at the juncture a cock, a cal, and a dog- 
“ The dog is a demonic character in Russia, while the cat is 
sacred. The offering of both see nr- to represent a desire to 
conciliate both sides."’ Mr. Conway Thinks that the nudity 
of the women represents their utter poverty and inability to 
give more to conciliate the god of the rain ; or that we have 
here a. form of the Godiva and Peeping Tom legend, “ where 
there is probably a distant reflection of the punishment 
sometimes said to overtake those who ga^ed too curiously 
upon the Swan Maiden with her feathers." * 

The Godiva legend has been admirably illustrated by 
Mr. Mars land. 4 who comes to the conclusion that it is tin 
survival of an annual rite in honour of a heathen goddess, 
and closely connected with those nudity observance; which 
wears discussing. The difficulty is, however, to account 
for the nudity part of the ceremony. It may possibly ht 
based on the theory that spirits dread indecency, or rutin r 
the male and female principle? * 

This may be the origin of the indecencies of word and act 
practised, at the Holt and Knjarl festivals in Upper India, 
which are both closely connected with the control of the 
weather, Among the Ramoshas of the I’akkhin the bride¬ 
groom is stripped naked before the anointing ceremony 
continences, and the same custom prevails very generally in 
Upper India. The MMr* of Sholaptir are buried naked, 
even the kin-cloth beiii£ taken off. Ratten women w i=hip 
a naked female figure it Bijitpur. At Duynmavi's ksiival 
in the KamiUnk, women walk naked to the temple where 
they make their vows; and the Ming, who carries the scraps 
of holy meat which he scatters in the fields to promote- 
fertility, is rhu naked- 1 Tins same idea, of scaring evil 

1 *■ Koiri nil cl Queues,' v i?cf. ill, t-J : Fwrer, * I’riuittvc M^irntri, 
yi>: Floret, “tkiloen lluti^h." I \h 
1 Crm**y, - Demonology' i 7, ■ibid-, m. 

*St of Fairy lak*," ti upp ‘ i'liiripbelf, 1 Nt-fes,* 101 
’ " Bfiiiibsij Gaiottrcr," xviii, .ir(,; i*j, 1 ftp 1 ‘■jcuimiil FiIlihjIueicjI 
N, S 1 <tH In ihf " l6i 1 li. Siril , ■ 5.4, ilit (jmen 
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spirits from tetnpka possibly accounts for much of Lhc 
obscene sculpture to be found on thu walls of many Hindu 
shrines, and it may be noted in illustration of the sums 
principle that in Nepal temples are decorated with groups 
jf obscene figures as a protect ton against lightning . 1 


RttES SttSCUL TO Wo«EN. 


Connected with the same principle it may lie noted that 
in India, as to many other places, there are rites of the 
on tufa of the Bona Dca. in which only women take part, 
and from which males are excluded. In some of these rites 
nudity forms a part, Thus, in Italy. La Bella Marie w 
bunked when three girls, always stark naked, consult, the 
cards to know whether a lover is true nr which of them is 
likdv t<« be married . 3 A number of similar usages have 
been discussed by Mr. Hartlaml, We have already noticed 
the custom of sun impregnation. Among Hindus, a woman 
who to barren and desires a child stands naked facing the 
suit and desires Ids aid to remove her barrenness. In one 
of the folk-laif:- the witch stands naked while she performs 
he? spells.* 

The min custom in India in precisely the same as has 
been already illustrated by csamples from Europe, During 
the Gorakhpur Famine in 1673 - 74 , lheTC were many accounts 
received of women going abuul with a plough by night, 
stripping themselves naked and dragging the plough over 
the fluids a= an invocation of the rain ff>i. The men kepi 
carefully out of the way while this was being dme. and ft 
was supposed that if the women were seen by the men the 
rite would lose its effect. Mr. Fra^or on this remark: that 
*-it is nut said thry plunge the plough into a stream or 
sprinkle ft with water. Bat the charm would hardly be 
complete without lt. M * It was on my authority that the 


1 Wright, ■* History,* m 
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custom winch Mcmo. Fraser and Hart land quote was 
nrigimdlv recorded, and t do not remember at the time 
hearing of this part of the ritual. Later inquiries do trot 
point to it as part of the rite In Upper India, 

it may bv well to adduce other instances of this nudity 
rite- In Sirsa, when a horse falls sick, the cure is to kill a 
fowl or a lie-goat and let its warm blood flow into the 
mouth of the animal; but if this cannot he done quickly, it 
is sufficient for a man to take off aU his clothes and strike 
the horse seven times on the forehead with his s h o e. 1 Here 
the nudity and the blows with the shoo are means to drive 
off the demon of disease, to Cbhattarpur, when rain fulls 
a woman anti her husband's sister take oBT all their do tiles 
and drop seven cakes of cow-duni' into a mud reservoir for 
staring grain. If a man and his maternal uncle perform the 
same ceremony, it is equally effective; but as u rule women 
do it, and the special days for the rile are Sunday and 
Wednesday. Here we have the custom to process of 
modi heat ion. males, one of whom i- a relation in the female 
line, being substituted for the female officiants. 

Another similar means of expelling the demon of disease 
is given by Mrs. Fanny Parbes tu her curious book entitled 
" Wanderings iif a Pilgrim in search of the Pictuiv-qiJs," 1 
" The Hindu women in a most carious way propitiate the 
goddess who brings cholera into the biU&r, They go out 
jn Lhe evening, about 7 p.m., sometimes two 01 three 
hundred at a lime, each carrying a fati or brass ve-:-cl billed 
with sugar, water, claves, etc. In ihc first place they make 
0 JJ then, stripping off their sheets and binding ibtir sole 
petticoat round their waists, as high nbov- tin: knts as it 
can be pulled up, they perform a most frantic sort of dance, 
forming the in salves into n circle, while in the centre of the 
circle about five or six women dance entirely naked, healing 
their hands together over their head - , and then applying 
them behind with a great smack that keeps lime with the 

* “Stnieroeni Kepmt, 
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music, and with the song they scream out ail the time, 
accompanied by native instruments played by men who 
stand at a distance, to the sound of which these women 
dance and sing, looking like frantic creatures. The men 
livL’td the place where the ceremony lakes place, but here 
and there one or two men may be seen looking on, whose 
presence does not seem to molest the nut-brown dancers in 
the least; they shriek and sing and dance and scream moat 
marvellously.*' Here we imd the rule of privacy at these 
nudity rites slight!)' modified. 

Another instance of the nudity rite in connection with 
tattle disease comes from jAlondhar. 1 “When an animal 
b sick the remedy is for some one to strip himself and to 
walk round the patient with some burning straw or cane 
fibre in his hands." 

Nudity also appears to be in some places a condition of 
the erection of a pinnacle on a Hindu temple. " The 
Temple of Arong in Ricpur district and that at Deuba lads 
were built al the same time. When they were finished and 
trii pinnacles (katas) hid to be put on, the mason and his 
sister agreed to put them on simultaneously at an auspicious 
moment The day and hoar being fixed by Brahmans, fit 
two, Stripping themselves naked, (wording tv custom tut such 
wasiom, climbed up to the top. As they got up to the top 
each could see the other, and cadi through shame jumped 
down into the tank close to their respective temples, where 
they still stand turned into stone, and are visible when the 
tank wilier fa Mi low in reasons of drought.” 3 
Of the regular nudity rut in ea$* of failure of min. we 
have a recent instance from Chuitir in the Mirapar district. 
'■ The rams this year held off for a lung time, and last nigh: 
(-4 l h July. iHga) the following ceremony was performed 
secretly. Between the hours of <> and ro p.tn. a barber's 
wife went from door to door and invited ad the women to 
join in ploughing. They nil collected in a field from which 
all males were excluded. Three women from a cultivator's 

1 “ Settlement Report.'’ 115. 
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s-iruily Btnppei] off all Unit clothes ; two were yokv 1 to a 
plough like oji*=n, and a third held the huntile. They then 
K’gan ti- imitate the operation of ploughing. The woman 
who hnri the plough in her hand shouted, * O Mother 
Earth [ bring parched grain, water and ch.jff Qttr bellies 
are bursting to pieces from hunger and ihir-.t, 1 Then the 
landlord and village accountant approached them and hid 
down some grain, water and chaff in the field. The women 
then dressed and went home. By the grace of God the 
weather changed almost immediately, and we had u good 
shower." ' Here wushu the ceremony elaborately urganbcd ; 
the privacy Lil^o is enforced, and the ritual is in the nature 
of sympathetic magic, intended to propitiate Mother Earth, 

1 he nudity rite for the expulsion of disease is also found 
in Madras. " The image of Mari y am mu tut <mt of Mnrgosa 
wood, ia curried from her temple to a stone called ,i Btidilu- 
1 l.iI, in lli l centre of the village, on the afternoon of the first 
dat' of the feast, A rounded stone, about six inches about 
thr ground and about eight inches across, is to lie seen just 
inside the gate of every village. It is what is caff, d the 
Baddukat or navel stone; it is worshipped in tidies ■ ■!" 
calamity, especially during periods of cattle disease; often 
women passing it with water pour a little an it, and every 
one on first going out of the village in tin* morning ii 
supposed to give it some little tribute of attention. The 
foi..owing day all men and women of Surtra f ssto nuhftitutc 
garments of leaves of the Mfirgosa, little branches tied 
together, for their ordinary clothes, and thus attired go with 
music to the goddess." * Here the dress may imply pome 
form of nudity rite, or may be a rem in Licence of the time 
when, Bkc the jusings of CJiota Nagpur, they wore leaf 
aprons. 

There can he little doubt that rites of this kind Lugely 
prevail in India, hut, as might naturally be expected. they 
are very carefully concealed, and it is extremely difficult to 
obtain precise information nlwut them, 

1 " Xmth Indian N'oln and Qucrie4,' t i. :io. 
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Other Rites t < uiciwr. JttlK. 

Besides these nudity rites there are many itaya of cm en r ;ttg 
raiin to tail. In Kumaun when rate fails the)' sink a 
Brahm-tii up to his lij'i in a tank, ind there he rjues on 
repeating the name of Rfiju Indra, the god of rain, for day 
or two. when rain is sure to fall ; or they dig a trench five or 
nix feet Jeep and make a Brahman or .1 Jogt ?it in ji, when 
the god, in pity for the holy man, will relent and give rain. 
Another pi nt is to hang a frog with his mouth open on n 
l .mb. i. and the deity pities him and brings xht rain, 1 In 
Mirzapur they turn 3 plough Upside down and bury it in a 
tioltl, rub the lingaii. of MaMduva with cow-dung, a rid offer 
wattr at lljt grave of a Bnhm or bachelor Bribnuut 

Among the Khtls in time of drought women and girls go 
cut dancing and singing with bows and arrows in ilicir 
hands, and seizing 3 buffalo belonging to anotiiyr village, 
sacrifice it to the goddess Kill. The headman of the village 
t‘which the animal belongs seldom objects to the appro¬ 
priation of it, li he 'h>C5, tht women by abusing Ltml 
threatening to shoot him ahvnye have their own wav; 
Analogous to this regular rain sacrifice is the custom at 
Ahmadnugar, where on the bright jrd of lhiisakh [April- 
Mny) lire boys of two neighbouring vilLiges figl r with clings 
and stones. The local belief is that if the right be dis¬ 
continued, rain fails, or if rain dne^ £il| that it produces a 
plague of rata, 1 At Ahmad,1 bad, again, thert . - , i:itv head* 
man. known as the Nagar Seth or ■' chief man of the t- wn." 
When rain buhls oIT he lilts to perambulate the dt} v, .ills, 
pouring out milk to appease Rijn India. 1 Here we reach 
1 he “ sympathetic magic" type of observance under which 
mr.rt of the other practices mny be classed, though her*: ,uid 
there we seem to find the germ of the principle of vicarious 
sacrifice. Thus in the PanjAb flic village girls pom down 
on an old woman us she passes some cow-dung dissolved in 
water; or an old woman is made to sit down under tht- 

1 “ North I 11 d inn Nottii mmi Qwtiwf ill- ij+. 
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house-roof spout and get a wetting when it rains. Hate the 
ideo must be that her sufferings in some way propitiate the 
angry god. In the Muzaffamagar District, if rain fails, they 
worship Raja tndra and read the siory of the Megha R ijn, 
or king of tile rain. In his name they give rims to the poor 
ant! relt-ase a young bull or buffalo. Crushed grain is cooked 
<rtl tiie edge of u tank in his honour and in the name of the 
rain god Khw.ija Khizr, and some offering is madn to 
Bhuniiya, the lord of the soil- In Clih&ttarpmv on a wall 
lacing the east, they paint two figures with cow-dung—one 
representing Itulta and the other Meg ha K4ja, with their 
kgs up and their heads hanging down, it a supposed that 
the discomfort thus caused to them will compel them in 
grant the boon of rain. The Mirrapur Ivorwas, when rain 
frills, get tho Baigs. to make a sacrifice and prayer to Sftraj 
Dcota, the Sun godling. 

Another common plan in I pper India is for a gang of 
women to come out to where a man is ploughing an. I drive 
him and his- risen by force back to the village, where liu and 
his cattle are well fed. Another device is ii> seize the bhick' 
smith’s anvil and pitch it into a wall or the village tank. 
Wt- have already given instances of the connection of wells 
with nainfail, such as the case of the well in Targhina 
winch caused rain if dented. 1 Mr. Gonmic: tins colUvied 
several European instances of the same belief The anvil 
is probably used for this purpose because it is regarded as a 
sort of fetish, and the blacksmith himself Is, as wo shall 
see later on, considered as invested with supernatural 
powers. 

In the Panjfib. apparently on the principle of vicarious 
sacrifice to which reference has been already made, an 
earthen pot of filth is carried to the door of some old 
woman cursed with a bad lempor, and thrown down at her 
thrush rid. which is a sacred place. If she then falls into 
a ng* and gives vent t<* her fueling! in shusivr language, 
the rain will come down, The old woman is considered a 

1 i*w« L », ■ Ala-i-AJttwri/ U 4oS. quoting Albanmi, chtnur viii. 
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sort of witch. and if she is punished the influence which 
restrains the rain will lie removed,* 

There are numerous instances in which the king is held 
responsible for a failure of the rain, In Kangru there are 
i.intc local gods whose temples arc endowed w ith rent-free 
lands. When rain is wanted, these deities are ordered to 
provide it; and if they fail, they have to pay a fine into the 
Kaja"? treasury. This is the way the Chinese treat their 
gods who refuse to do their duty. 

The if ng of Alha anti L hi, which de-eribes the rtruggle 
between the Hindus end the early Muhammadan i mad ere, 
is sting in Oudh to procure rain. In the Hills smart showers 
are attributed loth'-' number -if marmges goiug on at the 
time in the plains, The bride and bridegroom, as me shall 
see in the legend of Didhii Deo, are particularly exposed In 
the demoniacal influence of the weather. In thi: Eastern 
Districts of the North-Western Provinces the people wall not 
kill wolves, ns they say that wherever there falls a drop of a 
wolfs blood the min will he deficient. 

To dose this c.italnguc of devices to procure ruin, we may 
note that it is a common belief that sacred stones are con¬ 
nected with rainfall. In the temple of Mars at Rome there 
was a steal stone cylinder which, when there was a drought, 
was rolled by the priests through the town , 1 tn Mingtdk. 
to get rain they dip a holy image in water daily till it rains. 
In Navarre the image of St. Peter was taken to a river* where 
some prayed to him for rain, but others called out to duck 
him in th<- water.' A stone in the form of a cross .it Iona 
was used for the same purpose.' So in India the relics of 
Cant am i Buddha were believed to have the same influenced 
In Rehtfr in seasons of drought a holy stone, known as 
KArtyana Chakra, is kept in n vessel of water : sometimes a 
piece of plantain leaf on which ore written the names of one 
hundred and eight villages beginning with the letter K ami 
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not ending in Pur is thrown into the water. 1 in the nme 
way the Jingiim of MuM.kva, a thirsty deity, who needs 
continual catling to relieve hi* distress, must be kept con¬ 
tinually urn ht to avoid drniight. Not long ago when niiti 
failed it( Minapar, the people contributed to maintain a 
gang of labourers who brought water to pour on a famous 
litigant, Tlir same custom prevails in Samoa. 1 There, when 
rain was excessive, the stone representing the rain-making 
god was laid by the fire and kept warm 'till fine weather set 
in: hut in nme of drought the priest and his ihtinwers, 
dressed op in fine mats, went in procession to the stream, 
dipped the stone, and prayed for ,n shower. 


Device* r> Cause Sain to Cj;.i|E. 


In England when ruin is in excess the little children sing, 
" Rain ■ Rain ! Go ft way ‘ tVitnc u^in ■ ■n .1 Saturday I'' 
In India there are many devices intended to secure the 
same object. One is the reverse of the nudity chanu which 
w « have already discussed. In Madras, a woman, generally 
an ugly widow', is made to dance, sometimes naked, with ft 
burning stick in her hand and facing the sky. This is sup¬ 
posed to disgust Varuna, the sky god, who shrinks away 
from such a sight and withholds the rain. 1 Other devices 
have the same object, to put pressure on the deities win- «re 
responsible for the excessive rain. Thus, in MuzafEarnagm 
the Muni or Rishi Agastyn, who is a great personage in early 
folk-lore, is supposed to have power to stop the ram, WTren 
rain is in excess they draw a figure of him on a loin doth 
and put it out in (be rain. Some point his figure on the 
outside of the hous.-: and let the rain wash it away. This 
generally brings him to bia senses and he gives relief. 
Another practice, which is believed to be employed by evil- 
minded people who are seliishly interested in a drought, is 
*«> lifiht a lamp with melted butter and put it outside when 
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l|ie rain-clouds collect. Thu rain god is afraid to put oat 
tiered light, and retires Another way In nsv in the 
Paojiib is to give ati unmarried girl sonn: oil and gei her to 
pour it on the ground, saying, » ff i poor not out the oil, 
mmc the sin ; if thou disperse not the clouds, thine the sin," 
In Miizapiir it is Considered a good plan to name twenty-one 
men who are blind of an eye, and consequently ill-omened, 
and make twenty one knots in a cord and tie it under the 
caves of tho house. In Knntaiin many devices are used to 
effdcUhe same result. Some hot pU is poured into the left 
ear . [ ,j, dog. When the pain makes him yell it is behoved 
thut Kljft India takes pity on him and stops the rain. 
Another plan is very like the Mirrepnr device. Fhe, seven, 
or eleven gTvsins of Inn] [iiilst are placet! in a piece of clorh, 
wrapped up and tied with u treble cord. Each grain bears 
the name of a blind person, known to the tmm who is carry- 
itig out the rite. This rs known as she " binding of ihr 
bbnd men/' The pocket is either buried under the nitres of 
si house where the water drips, nr put in a tree. The object 
if to excite the compassion of KAja India by their suffering?. 
Others take seven pieces of granite, seven grains of mustard, 
and seven bits of gotir-dung, parch them in 40 oven, ami 
then ptit them under the drip of the env-s, These represent 
the demons who ftfe enemies of In do, and he is so pleased 
at their discomfiture that he disperses the clouds. Others 
fie lip a hnrmw perpendicularly whore four roads meet. As 
this instrument is always used in a horizontal position, this 
indicates that gross injustice is Ixuug done in the world, and 
the ruin god relents. Others when the thunder roars m the 
rein-clouds invoke the saint Agastyu, who ones drank up all 
the waters of the world in four sips ; so all the clouds fear 
him and disperse when he is invoked. 

Another favourite phut is to fife .a Brthatwi to make sixty 
holes in a piece of w*)d and mu a. string through all of 
them. While tie t& thus "binding up the rain" he recites 
spells in honour of the Sun godlirig, Siinj N.irAym, who is 
moved to interfere. Others Like a piece cf unleavened 
bread, go into the fields and place it on tht ground: or 
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taking some sugar, rice, and other articles ordinarily used 
in worship to a place where four roads meet, detilt them in 
a particularly disgusting way. On such substance? the rain 
is ashamed to fall, In Bombay a leaf-plate filled with 
cooked nee and curds is placed in some open spot where the 
rain can see it and avoid iL If the rain should persist in 
coming, a live coal is laid on a t ile and placed in some open 
place, where jt is implored to swallow the hateful min. All 
these practices arc magic of the ordinary sympathetic 
kind, 1 

Rain-clouds are supposed, also to be under the mflllrncr of 
the Evil Eye, and will blow over without giving nin if the 
malicious glance falls upon them. Hence, when rain is 
needed, if an)' one runs out of a house bareheaded while it is 
raining, he is ordered in at once, or he is told to put on hLs 
cap or turban, for a bareheaded man is apt to wish involun¬ 
tarily that the rain may cease, and thus injure his neighbours. 
Everywhere it is believed that the Banya or corn chandler, 
who is interested in high prices, buries some water in an 
earthen pot in order to stop the rain. 

Hail asv Whirlwind, 

The hail and the whirlwind are, like most qf the natural 
phenomena which we have been discussing, attributed to 
demoniacal agency. The Maruts who ride on the whirlwind 
and direct the storm hold a prominent place in the Veda, 
where they are represented ns the friends and allies of Inrfra. 
Another famous tempest demon was Trinflvarttu, who 
assumed the form of a whirlwind and carried off the infant 
Krishna, but was killed by the child, 

Mr. Lchiul * tells a curious Italian story of a peasant who 
killed the church sexton with his billhook because he stopped 
ringing the hell and thus allowed the hail to injure his vines. 
This illustrates a well-known principle that dmonj, and in 
particular the demon who brings the hail, can be scared by 
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(WWW. Thu* Aubrey tells us:" At Paris, when it begins 
tn thunder and lighten, they do presently ring out the great 
ltd! at the Abbey of St, Germain, which they do believe 
makes tl cease. When it thundered and lightened they did 
ring Si, Adelm's bdl in Mahnesbmy Abbey* The curious 
d'l say that the ringing of belts exceedingly disturbs spirits." 
Hence one plan of driving away the hail is to take out an 
jron griddelate and beat it with :■ bamboo. Here the are 
of iron, a well-known demon scarer, increases the efficacy of 
thorite. It is also an improvement tf this be done bv i 
virgin, nnd in jnmc places it is considered sufficient if when 
the hail fulls an unmarried girl ls sent out with an iron pbt- 
in her hand. Possibly following out the ame train of ideas, 
the Kbamirs of Miwapur, when hail falls, throw into the 
courtyard the wooden fwg of the com-mill, which, as wu 
>hall see, is considered possessed of certain magical powers. 

In Mti^affnrnagar, when lmi[ begins they prav at once to 
two noted demons, Ismail Jogi and Non! Chtunirin, and 
nng a bdl in n Saiva temple to scare the demon. 

Another method is to put pressure on the hail demon by 
r},! “ pretence of sheer physical pain. Thus in Mulr/m it j* 
Iwlieved that if you can catch a hailstone in the air before it 
leaches the ground and cut it iti two with a pair of scissors 
the hail will abate.* Not long ago a lady at Namf TA|, when 
a Judstarm came on, saw her gardener rush into the kitchen 
and bring out the cooks chopper, with which he began to 
make strokes on the ground where the hail was. friHIttf; It 
appeared on inquiry that he believed that the hail would 
dread l«ing cut and cease to fait,* To Kumaun, where hail 
*f much dreaded, there are many devices of the same kind. 
Some put an axe in the open air with the edge turned up, so 
that the hailstones may be cut in pieces and cease fulling. 
Another plan is to spi t at the hail ns it falls, or to sprinkle 
lhe hailstones with hit**! drawn from some famous magician, 
a rite which can hardly be anything bat a survival of human 
varrifiet. A third device is to call an enchanter and make 


Itand, “ Obnpationi,* J 1 Arth^ti^kal Rup«iv v . 136. 
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hint blow a conch-shell in tin: direction of U» bail. Gt liars 
pm * churn in the open our when the tain Is falling, to the 
belief that whan the hailstones touch it they will become ns 
soft as butter, Others, again, when hail falls, send nut a 
wizard or one possessed by some deity ami nuke him beat 
the h nils tones with a shoe, 1 

There art, again, certain persons specially in charge > f 
the hull Thus, " at the town of Cleonat in Argalis them 
wet* watchmen maintained at the public expense to look out 
for hailstorms. When they aw a hail .cloud approaching 
they made a signal, whereupon the farmers turned cut and 
sacrificed lambs and fowls. They believed thin when the 
clouds had tasted the blood they would turn aside nnd go 
somewhere else If any man was too poor to afford a lamb 
or a fowl, lie pricked his finger with a sharp instrument and 
offered his own b! “d to the clouds J and the hail, «. arc 
told, turned aside from his fields us readily as from tho*r 
where it had been propitiated with the blood of victim*," 1 
In the same way the duty of charming a way the hail is. in 
Kumimn, entrusted to a certain class of Brtlhuuuis known 
as Woli ur Oliya (c/rf, 11 hail Their method is to taka a. 
dry gourd, which they fill with pebbles, grains of Ur ad pulse* 
mustard, goat-dung and seeds of cotton. This is then tied 
by a triple cord to the highest tree on a mountain over¬ 
hanging the village, Until the crops are cut the Oliva grv^ 
to thh plae* everj’ day and mutters his incantation*. If the 
crops are reaj'ed without dUa^or of any kind he is IjbcmEEv 
remunerated. 1 

As has been already said, whirlwinds arc the work of 
demon*. The witches in Macbeth meet in thunder, light¬ 
ning and min, they can loose and bind the winds and cause 
vessels to be tempest-rossjd at sea. The same principle was 
laid down by Pythagoras; * rmd Herodotus’ describes the 
people of Psjlli mnrchiiif: iti a In.dy to fight Hie 'outh wind 

1 "Nonli lodiaa Korea and Queries. 4 Hi. lie. 
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which had dried up their water-tanks. In Ireland it b 
bdieved that a whirlwind denotes that a devil is dancing 
with a witch; or that the faines are rushing by, intent on. 
- carrying off some victim to fairyland. The only Help is to 
liing day at the passing wind, and the fairies will be com¬ 
pelled to drop the mortal child or the beautiful young girl 
thc) r have abducted-' A gentleman at List owe! not tong ago 
was much astonished when a cloud of dust was being blown 
along a road to see an old woman rush to the side and drag 
handfuls of grass out of the fence, which shr threw in great 
haste into the cloud of dual. He inquired and {earned dial 
this was in order to give something to the fairies which were 
hying afeug in the dust. So in Italy, Spolvicro is the wind 
spirit which Hies along in the dust eddies.* 

In the Can jib Pheru s is the deity of die petty whirlwinds 
which blow when the little dust-clouds rise in the hot 
weather. He wus a Brill man, and a long story* is told of 
him, how he worshipped Sakhi Sarwar, was modi' Governor 
of IminAbftd by Akbar, but lie abandoned the saint and 
returned to his caste, whereupon he was liiliUciJ with 
leprosy. When he repented he was cured by eating some 
magical earth and believed in the saint till he died- His 
shrine is at Miydnke, in the Lahore District, and when a 
PanjAbt sees a whirlwind he calls out, BhM Pktru t Itri 
i.-.ir — M May Bhai Pheru protect us I ” Another whirlwind 
demon, ll* saint Kahma, was once neglected at the wheat 
harvest, and he raised a whirlwind which blew for nine days 
in succession, and wrought such damage in the threshing- 
floors that since then his shrine receives the appropriate 
offerings- On the same principle whirlwinds arc called in 
Bombay Il.ig.ilya or devil*,* 

Among the Mir&ipur Komas, when a dust-storm. comes, 
lh': women thrust the house broom, which, as we shall see, 
» * demon sc are r, into the thatch, so that it may not be 

1 Ljufe Wilde, 1 Legem]*.* iifl ; “ Folk-Ion," i. 149, 1 51 ; ir. 551. 
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blown away, The Pantos in the same way make their 
tvnmea hold the lhatcl: asul ihmw the ike mortar and the 
Hour-mill pivot into the courtyard. The wind U aatotiuxl of 
being defeated by the power of women and ceases to blow. 

Aerolites. 

All over the world people =ay that if whew a meteor or 
falling star darts across lhi- :-ky they t m utter u wish bvl 
it disappears, that wish will be granted. The old SorsertiLTi 
believed that it implied that a dragon wag dashing through 
the air. In Italy' the sight of such a. body is a core for 
blear eyes. In India it i- believed that the residence of a 
ecu! in heaven is ptoporiionate to the charities dnrir. by him 
on earth, stud when his allotted period is over to falls as an 
aerolite. A falling siar means that the soul of some great 
man is poising through the stir, and when pcopk see one of 
these stars they thrust limit five finger? into their mouths to 
prevent ttoir own souls from joining his company. Many 
of these aerolites arc worshipped as 1 ingams in SnVB shrines. 
One which fell At Sliumarhi in Bengal in t68o, has now- 
been deified, and is worshipped as Adbbdt-uAtha. or ,r Lhe 
miraculous god." ’ 

’ Lciaml lot tti „ iji. : “Archeological hetwixv *vi, Jj- 
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The Heroic Godungs. 

Next to these (kiiie> which have been classed 15 the 
godlings of nature, come those which have a special local 
itVrrrship of their own. The number of these godlings is 
immense, end their functions and attributes so varied, that it 
ts extremely difficult to classify them on any intelligible 
principle. Some of them are pure village godlings, of whom 
the ia.-i Census has unearthed an enormous number all 
through Northern India. Some of them, like Huimmun or 
Bhimsen, are survivals in .1 sompwhat debased form of the 
second-rate deities or heroes of the older mythology. Some 
have risen to the rank, or ate gradually being elevated to the 
status, of national deities. Some are in all probability the 
local gods of the degraded races, whom we may tentatively 
assume to he autochthonous. Many of these have almost 
certainly been absorbed into Brabmamsmat a comparatively 
recent period. Some arc in process of elevation to the 
mthtxlox pant boon. But it will require a much mare 
detailed analysis of the national fdth than the existing 
materials permit, before it will he possible to make a final 
uhssihcation of this mob of deities on anything approaching 
a definite principle. 

The deities of the heroic class are as a rule benignant, and 
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are generally worshipped by most Hindus. Those that 
hay* been definitely promoted into the f-tsptctablc divine 
cabin nr, like Hanumin, have Brithmans or members of thv 
ascetic orders a* their priests, and their images, if not 
exactly admitted into the holy of holies of the greater shrines, 
arc still allotted a respectable position in the neighbourhood, 
and receive a share in the offerings of the faithful, 

Tlie local positiun of the shrine very often defines thv 
status of the deity. To many godlings of this class i- 
allotted the duty of acting as wanders .dwiirapila) to tht* 
temples of die gtvjt gods. Tims, at the Ashthhhuja full in 
M if jap nr, tin- pilgrim to the sllrinc of the eight-armed Dcvl 
nievts first on the road an image of tlir monkey god 
Hanttmdn, before he comes into the immediate presence of 
the goddess, bo at Benares, Bhaironnitli is chief police- 
officer (KotwJlj or guardian of nil the Saiva temples. 
Similarly at Jngeswai beyond Almora we find Kshetrupdl, 
at Bad arm A ill Ghantakuran, at ked&rmith Bhairava, and at 
Tango At h Kal Bhairon, 1 In many places, as the pilgrim 
ascends to the greater temples, he cornea to a place where 
ibe first vitw of ihn elirme l$ obtained^ This known as 
the Devadekhnt qr spot from which tli£ deity is viewed 
This is genet Lilly occupied by some inwcr-clsas ileitv, who Is 
just beginning to be considered respectable. Then cornea 
the temple dedicated to the warden, and lastly the real 
shrine itself. There can be lit Lie doubt that this represents 
Ihc process by which gods which are now* admittedly within 
the inner circle of the lint class, such as the beast incarna¬ 
tion* of Vishnui the elephant-headed Gsnoss, and the SAbii* 
or impersonations of tht female energies of mi lure, under¬ 
went a gradual elevation. 

This prows* is actually dill giitig on More our eyes. 
Thus, the familiar Gor BA bn, a deified ghost of the aboriginal 
races, has in many place* become a new manifestation r.f 
Siva, as Goreswnra. Similarly, the powerful and malignant 
goddesses, who were by ruder tribes propitiated with the 
sacrifice of u buffalo or a goat, hav-; Uctn annexed to 

1 Add 11*011, “ Hitn&tayan Cawtiret,* it. ?to. 
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The Heroic and Village Coolings- ^5 

hrAhnunism as tv. a of the numerous forms of Durgi Devi, 
by the transparent ticii "rt of a RhoittsAsuri or Kali Devi. In 
the rase t-f the forme r her origin is dearly proved by the 
£ict thil she i» regarded a^ a sort of tribal deity of the u.sxe.i 
tribe f lUnbpuriya KAjpots in Oudh. Similarly Mdi.'imAI, 
or the ■■ Great Mother.” a distinctively aboriginal goddess 
who** shrine centrists of a low flat mournl of earth with 
geveu knobs of coloured day al the head or weft side, has 
been promoted into tin higher panthcnow JagaifctmbA Devi, 
or ** Mother of the Wedd." shrine is still a simple fUt 

mound of earth with sevtu knobs at the top, and a flag in 
fr*mt to the east/ More extended analysts will probably 
ditw that the obligations of Brahmanism to the local caltnB 
are much greater than is commonly supposed- 


Haxqh 19 > 

Firet among the heroic godlmgs is HanumSu. “ He of the 
large jaws," or, as he « generally railed, Mabibir.the “ STcat 
hero," the celebrated monkey chief of the Ram&yana, who 
assisted IvAma in his campaign against the g«nt Ristt* to 
recover Sit A, Hartllv any event in his mythology, Llianks 
to the genius of Tula*! 04*, the great Hindi poet oF Hindu¬ 
stan. is more familiar to the Hindu peasant than this. It 
forms the favourite subject of dramatic representation at she 
annual festival of the LWira. There Hanumsn. tn fitting 
attire, marches along the stage at the head of hjs army of 
beam and monkeys, and the play ends with the destruction 
of RAW, whose greal i*«ly, formed of wickerwork and 
paper, is blown up with fireworks, amid the delighted 

enthusiasm of the excited audience. . ( 

It is almost certain that the worship of Harm min does not 
come down from the earliest ages of the Hindu faith, though 
it has beer. Suggested that he is the legitimate descendant of 
Vrisha-kapi. the great monkey of the Veda/ Besides being a 
great wan ior he was noted for his skill to magic, grammar an 

■ Cunai^hsm, - AiduwlosWl,M>- 
J TLirth,■> Religioni of India, 2«i- 
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ihe art of ti Malin ii t Many local legends connect him with 
sites in Northern India. Hills like the Vindhytt and that 
at Goturdhatt, are, as we have seen, attributed to him ur to 
his companions, The more extreme school of modem 
comparative mythoiogists would make out that Harm min is 
only the impersonation of the great cloud-monkey which 
fights the sun,' 

Hut the fact of monkey-warship is susceptible of a much 
simpler expl«B»on. The ape, from his appearance and 
human ways, is closely associated wit h timn. It is a belief 
common to all folk-lore that monkeys were once human 
beings who have suffered degradation/ and according to one 
common belief stealers of fruit become monkeys in their 
next incarnation. But the common theon that the monkey 
is venerated in memory of the demigod Hanuman is, as Sir 
_ A, LyaB • remarks, *• plainly putting the cart Itefore the horat, 
for thu man key is evidently at the bottom of the whole story. 
Hanunrtn h now generally supposed to have been adopted 
into the Hindu heaven from the non-Aryan or aboriginal 
idolaters j though, to my mind, any uncivilized Indian would 
surely MJ down mid worship at first sight of an ape. Then 
there is the modem idea that the god was really a great 
chief of some such aboriginal tribe as those which to this 
day dwelt almost like wild creatures in the remote forests of 
India; and this may be the nucleus of fact in the legend 
regarding him. It seems as if hero-worship and animal- 
worship had got mixed up in the legend of HantunAn.’* 

At the same time, It must be remembered that the 
so-called Aryans enjoy no monopoly of his worship. He is 
sometimes lilm a tribal godling of the aboriginal Sains, and 
the wild Bhuiyna of Keunjhar identify him with Bo rim, the 
Sim godling. 1 It is at least a possible supposition that hi* 
worship may have been imported into Brahmanism from 
some such source ns these. 

1 Gulwrnjtii, “ koefe^ieal Mythology,’* tu 90 kj. 

1 See iiMMMr. «!jpl!rr;eJ by Tylm* '• prim it We Cullure," I. 176 uni. 
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Ha so win as a Village Goduhg. 

Bui whatever may he the origin of the cult, the 
remains that he is a great village gwliing- with potent 
influence to scare evil spirits from his vc lanes. »»* "«* 
muwe. smeared with oil and red ochre, meets one some¬ 
where or other So almost every respectable llmdt* village. 
One of his functions is to net as an embodiment of wile 
power. He Is a giver of offspring, and m Bombay womeu 
Ornette go to W* lemplv m the early <£»*gy«P 
themselves naked, and embrace tbs god. Mr. Hartfcnd 
has collected many instances of similar practices. Thus 
cmmm.it Batavia used to be ntHtied in the same way ; and at 
A,h.». dw U t rock « Ihc Ccnirrhoc vrhcrooo w«™» 
«b,. wish to be ma.lt fertile tub thcnoelvct, cclltnlj v» UK 

Moirai to be gradou. In thorn.' 

Or. the tame principle be in. »i.b Hioda W't 5 littT, thc,r 
patron deity, his place among MusalmAns being ta * n ? . * 

Their aid is invoked at the commfcncement w all at 
exercise*. and ul each wrestling school a platform is 
Tn their N»„. Tn. fiday U to ««*»* »£> 

l0 'Ali. Hindu wrestlers « MihlMr 1 * day bathe m * me, 
in the morning, and after bathing dtes^ in c vmit c lj - 
Then taking a Jar of water, some incense, sweets, am ^ 
or white flowert, they repair to the wrestling 5ch ^ ' 
down before the platform and smear U with 
earth. After this the events are offered to, MahAbir and 
verses are recited in his honour, 1 hen l y .! r ^ c ‘ 

five times and bow before the platform, AVhen the wn»c_ 
is over they smear their bodies with the ID ™*1 
supposed to give them strength and coumgc Care t^ak 
that no woman sees the athletes exercising, lest she should 

m *r: 

ns the Bandarpdnthh or “monkey tad ' ^ 

layns. They say that every' year in the ,pnng a In^h 
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monkey comes from Hardwar lo this pet k and remains 
there twelve months, when he makes way for his successor. 

Han untin is .1 favourite deiiv of the semi-Hinduiird 
Of^vidjaxi wets of the Vindhya-Kuirnsir pJuleaB. ** Thtr 
most awe-inspiring of their tremendous rock* arc liis fanes; 
ihe most lovely of their pools are sacred by virtue of the 
undirton ofhls having bathed in them." He was known as 

or - son of the wind," which corresponds to 
ins older talc of Marutputra, or “son of die wind ■■ 
\r.(5 the Khiuyas of Sinlibhiioj. who are, as Colonel Dalton 
-rawly remarks, “without doubt the ape* of the lUtnit- 
yana/‘ call themselves Pa wan-ban 5, or ■* sous of the wind,” 
to this day. 1 Hut in the plains his chief function is as a 
warden or guardian against demoniacal influence, and at the 
Hamunicgarhi shrine at Ajmlhya be is provided with i 
regular priesthood consisting of Kh^ki arctics* 

The respect paid to the monkey does not need much 
illustration. The ordinary monkey of the plains {Macactti 
Rama) ts a most troublesome, mischievous beast, and docs 
enormous mischief to crops, while in cities he is little short 
c: .1 pest. But his life is protected by a most effects 
sa.netion f and no one darts? to injure him* 

Ceiwral Sleeman ‘ tells a story of a Muhammadan NawJU. 

, Y™ b ' whoTVa - s Sieved to have died of fever, the result 
f kl,lm K a . monkey. “ Mumt^-ud-daula," said his j n . 
oraiMt, tnighi have been King of Oudh had his father not 
s lot t tat monkey." In the Panjib an appeal to themonkei 
overcomes the demon of the whirlwind. There ip a Bombav 
stun that in the village of MuiargAon, whenever there is a 
marriage ru a house, the owner puts outside the w«dfii&ir 
booth a turban, a waist-cloth, rice, fruits, turmeric, and 
betel-nuts for the village monkeys. The munkevs assemble 
and sit round their Patd, or chief The chiJf i qar * the 

Ir r CC<: t0 ™ ch of tIlcm - other things 

fr ti lT,dt ^* lbt! householder does not present these 
brings they ascend the booth and defile the wedding feast. 
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He liii- thm lit conn? out and apologize, nut! when lie gives 
thi'm the usual gifts they retire/ The fee d in-; uf monkeys 
part of tile ritual at the DurgA Temple at Benares, and 
there, too, there is a king i the monkey 5 who is treated 
with much respect. Instances of Rajas carrying out the 
wedding of a monkey at enormous expense art not unknown. 
Where a monkey has been killed it is believed that no one 
riin live* His bones are also exceedingly unlucky, and a. 
special cLifs of exorciset5 in Bihar make it Ureir business to 
ascertain that his bones do net pollute the ground on which 
a bouse is about to be erected. 1 

The worship of H ami min appears, if the Census returns 
are to be trusted, to bo much more popular in the North' 
West Provinces than in the Panjib. In the former his 
devotees numbered about a million, and in the latter less 
than ten thousand persons, Bui the figures are probably 
e-pen [o question, as he is often worshipped in assochtion 
with other deities, 


Worship ov UhIuses, 

Another of these beneficent guardians or wardens is 
Bhimsen, " he who has a terrible army." He has now in 
popular belief very little in common with tht burl)' hero of 
the MiiMlMrata, who was notorious for his gigantic 
strength, great animal courage, prodigious appetite and 
irascible temper; jovial snd jocular whim in good humour, 
but abusive, truculent and brutal when his passions were 
roused/ He is now little more than one of the wardens of 
1 he house or village. 

In parts of the Central Provinces he has become degraded 
inti.' n mere fetish, and is represented by a piece of iron 
fixed in a stone or in a tree/ Under the name of Rhbnscn 
or Bill! 11 pen. his worship extends from Berfir to the extreme 
cast uf Bus tar, ami not merely among the Hind aired 


1 Campbell, " J^mes/ 260, 

: Buchanan, H Eastern India,' it. 14 * *«H 
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aborigines, vvh. ■ have begun t<i honour Khandoha. lianamkft. 
Ganpati ami their brethren, but among the rudest and most 
savage trih«. He h generally adored under the form of an 
unriiajdv stunt covered with vermilion, nr of two pieces of 
wood standing from three to four feet out of the ground, 
which are possibly connoted with thr phallic idea, towards 
which so many of these deities often diverge. BhiwAsu, tfi- 
tegular Gond deity, is identical with Mm. Mr. Hislop 1 
mentions a large idol of him eight feet high, with a daggtir 
in one bund and & javelin in the other. lie has on aboriginal 
priest, known as Bbfimak, or ‘'he of the soil/' and the 
people repair to worship on Tuesday's and Saturday's, offering 
lw-p«U hogs, hens, cocks and cocoa-nuts. The headman 
of the village and the cultivators subscribe for an annual 
feast, which takes place at the commencement of the runs, 
when the priest takes a cow From the headman by force and 
offers it to the god ling in the presence of his congregation, 
The Mirfja Goods worship him in the form of two pieces nr 
wood previous to the sowing of the crops. The Naikud'. 
Gonds adore him in the form of a huge stone danbt-d with 
vermilion. Before it a little rice is cooked, Jlicy then 
besmear the stone with vermilion and bum main as incense 
in its honour, alter which the victims—sheep, hogs and 
fowls—with the usual oblation of spirits, axe offered. The 
god is now a apposed t ■ inspire the priest, who rolls his held, 
leap* frantically round and round, and finally falls dawn in 
a trance, when he announces whether Bhhnsen has accepted 
the service or not. At night all join in drinking, dancing 
and beating drums. Next morning the congregation dis¬ 
perses. Those who are finable to attend this, tribal gathering 
perform similar rites at home under the shade of the Mahua 
tree <Btutia lattfcfia }, 1 


Pillar-worship of On fuses, 

1 In local worship of Iihimsen beyond the Dr&vidian mcr 
is specially in the form of pillars, which are called BhlmUth 
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or BhTmgada, " Bhim*s clubs."* Many of these are really 
the edict pUlais which were creeled by the piuus Buddhist 
King Asoka, but they have been appropriate by Bhlmscn. 
Such are the pillars in the KAh&ghfit Oistrici of the Central 
Provinces anil at Kahiion in Gorakhpur. At Devadh&ra. in 
tiu* Lower Himalaya, are two boulders, the uppermost of 
which is .-ailed Ranrifa, or “ the stone of war/* On this 
rests a smaller boulder, said to Ih> the same as that used by 
Bbimsen to produce the fissures in she rocks; in proof of 
which the print of his five fingers is still pointed out. as they 
ihow the haad-Tuirk of the Giant Bolster in Cornwall. 1 

Bbfcnren is unu of the special gods of the Bhuiyas of 
Kmtnjhur, and they consider themselves to be descended 
from him, *o» he is iho brother of Hanumini the founder of 
their race. According to the Hindu ritual he has his special 
{jag Qfi ihe I)balmy EkadoshL *jr eleventh of the bright 
fortnight in the month of Magb. The Bengal legend tells 
that Bhimscn, the brother of Yudishtbim, when he was sent 
to the snowy mountains and lay benumbed with cold, was 
restored by "the Saint Gorekhnfdh, mul made king of one 
hundred and ten thousand hills, strerchinR from the source 
Of the Ganges to Bhutan. Among other miracles Ilhimsen 
and Gorekhnfsth introduced the sacrifice of buftalo« in place 
of hitman beings, and in order to effect this Khtmsen thrust 
some of the flesh down the throat of the holy man. So though 
they have both lost caste in consequence, they are both 
deilied. The saint i* still the tutelary deity of the reignm- 
family of Sepal, uml nil over that kingdom and Mitb&i 
Bhimscn is a very common object of worship. That 
mysterious personage Gonrkhnith dits through religious 
lef'cnd atttl folk-lore from post-Vedtc to medieval times ; 
and little has yet been done to discover the dement of 
historical troth which underlies an immense mass of the 
wildest fiction/ 

1 Madden, * Journal Asiatic Society Bengal/ tLjS, p. &°01 HtW, 
" Potwlflr Rcinuncn/ 7> 
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"WORSHIP OF ftulSHMji, 

In about the same rank as Bhimsen Sjj Bhlsbma. "the 
terrible one," another hero of the Mahdbhimu, To the 
Hintlii nowadays he id chiefly kn.-wn by the tragic circum- 
iinnces of his death. He was covered all over by the 
innumerable arrows discharged at him by Afjutm, nod when 
he fell from his chariot lit was uphrld from the ground hy 
the arrows and lay as on a couch of darts. This Sara-savyu 
.r " arrow-bed " of Bhlshma is probably the origin of ihe 
Kajitaka-sayyn ur " thorn-couch " of some modem Bairftgif, 
who lie and sleep on a conch studded with n,dls. H c wished 
to marry the maiden Satyavati, bm ho gave her up to his 
father h.iiitajtu. and lihishlna elected tu live a single lire, so 
thiit his sons might not claim the throne from his step- 
brethren. Hence, 35 he died childless and left no dtrcundaiit 
to perform his funeral rites, he is worshipped wills libations 
of water on the fJhishmn Ashtami, or 33rd of the month of 
MAgh ; but this wremony hardly extend* Iwycmd Bengal. 

In l pper India five day's in the month of KArttik 
(November-December) are sacred to him. This is a woman’* 
festival. They send lamps to a BrAhman's house, whose 
wife during these five days must sleep on the ground, on a 
spot covered with cow-dung, dose to the lamps, which it is 
her duty to beep alight. The lamps are filled With 
tj[ 1 i ,l ^ f ! ^ wicks wound round sticks of the 
plant rest in the lamp saui^r^ A *vaJrM 4 t,Hn Ionia {the fnjli 
of the cmblic myrobolnn), ;l Jotus-ec^dp and two eppper coins 
arc placed in each lamp* Each evening the women come 
and prostrate themselves before the Lamps Or walk round 
ificmi They bathe on each day of the feast before nmritc, 
wed only one meal in the day, consisting of 
sugar-rauic, sweet potatoes and ether rooih. with meal ma,U 
I,’ jjnarimii s«et 3 r millet and buckwheat cakes, to which rhr 
ricJt add sugar, diy einj^cr* and butter. They drink only 
milk. Of course the BrAhman gets a share of these good 
things, to which the rich contribute in addition a lamp- 
saucer made of silver, with a golden wick, clothes, and money. 
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At the early morning hath of the last day five lighted lamp;; 
made of dough are placed, one at the entrance of the town 
or village, others al the four cross-roads, uniter the Pip„l or 
sacred Sg £rM, it a temple of Siva, and at a. pond* This 
l.i^t i5 pul m a small raft made of the leaves of the sugar¬ 
cane, and floated! on the water. A little grain is placed 
I t-dde :-.ch tamp. After the lamps bonded over to the 
Brahman have burnt away or gone out, the black from the 
wicks is rubbed on the eyes and finger* of the worshippers, 
and ihurr trenails are anointed with the remainder of tbc 
oil. All the articles used in the worship arc well-known 
scorers of demons, and there can be ILtde doubt that the 
rite is intended to conciliate Bbfshmn in his character of a 
guardian deity, and induce him to ward off evil spirits from 
the household of the worshipper. 

There is a curious legend told to explain the motive of the 
nte. A childless JRAju once threatened to kill all his queens 
unless one of them gave birth to a child. One of the RUnSs 
who had a cat, announced that she had been brought to bed 
of a girl, who wav to be shut up far twelve years, a common 
incident in the folk-talcs. 1 This was all very wall, but the 
aupperied princess had to be married, and here lay the 
difficulty. Now this cal had been very attentive during till* 
rite in honour of Bhlshma, keeping the wicks alight by 
raising them from time to time with her paws, and clean tog 
them on her body. So the grateful godling turned her into 
a beautiful girl, but her tail remained as before. However, 
the bridegroom's friends admired her so much that they 
kept her secret at the wedding, and so saved the Kiln I from 
destruction, mid when the lime came for the bride to go to 
bar husband her tail dropped off too, So Hindu ladies use 
the oil and lamp-black of Bhlshina'a feast duy as valuable 
aids to beauty. Such cases of animal trail ^formation con¬ 
stantly appear In the folk- tales* In o tiV of the Kashmir 
stories a cat, by the advice of Pirvatf, rubs herself with oil 
and is turned into a girl; but she does not rub i small patch 

... ‘ t" rBwr * “Ueu^h,' it. iS5 k|<j. ; “ PanjAb Nutts arul Quetie-,- 
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between her rivmhkrr, and thin remained covered with the 
cut’s fur/ 

The worship of the heroes of the MaMbhiiiata does not 
prevail widely, unless we huve a survival of it m the worship 
of the Pinch Pit, At the last Census in the North-Western 
Provinces less than four ihfiu-:md person* declared them¬ 
selves worshippert of the l’indavas- ltie nutnbur in the 
PaiijAb is even smaller. 

Worship or thu Local Genuses. 

We now come to tlui local or village godirng?, a most 
nondescript collection of deities, posing v«y various 
attributes. There is good reason to believe that most of 
these deities. if nut all, belong to the races whom it is con¬ 
venient to call non-Aryan, or at least outside I frill muni sin, 
though some of Lb cm may have been from lime to time 
promote11 into tin? crfiicml pantheon. iSut Hr, Oppertf 
writing pf Southern India, remarks that "if the pun- Vedic 
doctrine hat been altered by the influx of non-Aryan tenets, 

- have also the latter undergone a change by coming in 
contact with Aryan ideas, and not only have males intruded 
into the once exclusive female circle of the Grain tuJevat As, 
but also a motley of queer figures have crept in, forming 
indeed a very strange gathering. The GrAmudevotA-jira- 
thUhtbii mentions as GrimadevatfU the skull of Brahma, 
the head of Vishnu, the skull of Renuka. the figure 
of Dntupadl, the body of SKA, the harassing fob 
lowers of Siva (the Pram&thftS), the attendants of 
Vishnu (PArisbidoni demons, Yog’mfe* various kinds of 
SAktis made of wood, stone, or clay; persons who were 
unsuccessful in their devotional practice, Sunosepha. 
Trisankn. Ghatolkucha, and others; Devakl'i daughter, 
multiform DurgAs and Safaris; PfltanA and others who kill 
children ; Bhfitas, Pretas, and PiaAchaS ; iv Asmara! a, SAkint, 
l bikini, VvtAlns, and others J Yaks has, KirittadetT. Sahtiri. 
Rmlra, one hundred millions of forms of Kudra; M At an pi, 

i Kno*lpx 11 Folk-laloj hum Kashmir. ift 
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%^rn:ililj uncfean Grni&pati* unclean Chilndal^ the soddess of 
the liquor pot (Sunibhand^WBif), Mohinf, tUfcSwsj, TripUfA, 
Lankhml, Stobfedcvl, SArnudrikA, Varuulurg3. jaladurg^ 
Agnidurgft, siiidiks p culprits, faithful wives, tht goddesses of 
matter, goditz&Etz of qualities* \nd goddesses tif deeds, etc." 
Through such a m nzt as this it is no easy task to rind a due. 

The non-Brihmamc character of tliL worship b implied 
by the diameter of the priesthood* hi the ticighboiirhood 
of Delhi. where the worship of Rhumiya jis a local god ling 
widdy prevails, thv sc^callcd priest of the shrine, whose 
functions are Hunted to beating a drum during the service 
and receiving the offerings, is usually of the sweeper cajt£i 
Sffcahl r the smali-pox goddess, ri very often served by a 
Mill, or gardener Sir jolm Malcolm notes that the tihopii 
of Central India, who acts as the village priest, is generally 
drawn from some menial tribe . 1 In the hill country of 
South Mir 2 apur p the Baiga who- manages the worship 
of GansAotp Riila Likhan, or the aggregate of the Local 
deities, known as the Dih or Dcohdr, is almost invariably a 
BhuiyAr or -i C hero, both semi-savage Dr A vidian tribes 
Even the shrine erected in honourof Nfihsr Rio, the famous 
King of Mumlur. who m+jfc in equal combat the chivalrous 
Chnuban in the pasi- of the Aravalli range, is tended by n 
barber ofSciiutt . 5 Though the votaries the meaner gird¬ 
ling arc looked on with some contempt or pity by their mart 
r^pcctable neighbours, little active hostility or intolerance 
is exhibited. More than this, Lbe higher classes* and 
particularly their women, occasionally join in the worship of 
the older gods* At wedding* md other feasts thdr aid and 
protection arc invoked. Every woman, no matter what her 
caste may be, will bow to the ghosts which haunt the old 
banyan or pSp.il tree hi the village, uml in time of trouble, 
wh m tlie clouds withhold the rain, when thi p^stiltmte 
widkcth in darkness* and the m attain devastates the herds 
ii ss to tb& patron deities of Lht village that they appeal for 
assistance* 

" "CnHral India, 1 iL so6- 
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Village SnutsesL 

TTw shl i ne of the regular village godling, the Crimadevuti 
or Gaovdavati, is generally a small square building of brick 
masonry, with a bulbous head and perhaps an iron spike as 
a hnial. A red flag hung on nit adjoining ties , often a plpah 
or some other sacred fig, or a nim, mark’ the position of the 
shrine. In the interior lamps are occasionally lighted, lire 
sacrifices i/mvia) made and petty offerings presented. If a 
victim is offered, its head is out uff outside the shrine and 
perhaps a Few drops of Moot! allowed to fall on the inner 
phlfom, which is the seat of the god ling. These 
shrines never contain a special image, such os ait 
found in the temples of the higher gods. There may be a 
few carved stones lying about, the relics of -umc dismantled 
temple, but these are seldom identified with any special 
deity. and villagers will rub a projecting knob on mt of 
them with a Hubs vermilion and oil a* an act of worship. 

Speaking of this class of nhrine in the PaojSb, Mr. lbbtt- 
■',or. writes 1 “ Tli- Hindu shunt must always in •; cast, 
white the Mu sal min shrine is in the form of a tomb and 
face.- the south. This sometimes gives rise to delicate 
questions. In one village a section of the comm unity hud 
become Muhammadan, The shrine of the common ances¬ 
tor needed rebuilding, and there was much dispute is it> a- 
sbape and aspect. They solved the difficulty by building a 
MusalmAu grave facing south, and over it a Hindu shrine 
facing cast. In another village an Imperial trooper wus 
once burnt alive by the shed in which he was sleeping 
catching Are, and it was thought bust to propitiate him by a 
shrine, or his ghost might become troublesome. He was 
by religion a Musalmim, but he had been burnt, not buried, 
which seemed to make him a Hindu. After much discus* 
mmi the latter opinion prevail, d, and a Hindu shrine with 
an eastern aspect n. iw stands to his memory,” 

To tht> cast of the Sorth•Western Provinces tile village 
shrines are much less substantial erections. In the Gangetic 
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valley, where the population has !>een completely Hinduiced, 
the shrine of the collective village deities, known as the 
DeohAr, consists of u pile of stones, some of which may be 
the fragments of a temple of the olden days, collected under 
some ancient, sacred tree. The shrine is the store house of 
anything in the way of a curious stone to be found Uv the 
village, water-worn pebbles or boulders, anything with 
eccentric veining or marking. Here have been occasionally 
found celts and stone hatchets, relics of an age anterior to 
the general use of iron. In the same way in some European 
countries the celt or stone arrviw-hcad is worn aa an amulet- 
Little day images of elephants and horses are often found 
near these shrines. Some villagers will say that these 
represent the equipage (jint'dr/) of the deity; others explain 
them by the fact lho.1 a person in distress vow* a horse or 
an elephant to the god, and when his wishes are realized, 
offers as a substitute tlm trumpery donation. It was a 
common practice to offer substitutes of this kind- Thus 
when an 3iiim;J cm Id not be procured for sacrifice, an image 
of u. in dough or wax was prepared and offered a.s a substi 
lute. 1 We shall rneti! later on other examples of substitution 
of the same kind. On the same principle women used to 
give cukes m the form uf a phallus to a Brahman. : At 
these shrines arc also found curious little clay bowls with 
short kgs which are known a? kaka. The kalsa or water 
jar is always pluced near the pole of the msimuge shed, and 
the use of these beehive-shaped vessels at village shrinci is 
found all along the hills of Central India. 1 On the neigh¬ 
bouring trt-es are often hung immature cots, which com - 
memoratc the recovery of 4 patient from siitail-pnx or other 
infections disease. 

Among the semi- Hindui red Dr A vidian races of the 
Vimlhyatt range, many of whom worship Ganritm or Raja 
Utidian, the shrine usually consists of it rude mud building or 
a structure made of bamboo and straw, wfctl with a coarse 

* triitf. " Golden Bench/* ii- 83. 
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thatch, which is often allowed to fall into disrepair, until 
the godling reminds his votaries of his displeasure by an 
outbreak of epidemic disease or some other misfortune 
which attacks the village. The shrine is in charge cf the 
village Baiga, who is invariably selected from among some 
of the ruder forest tribes, such as the Bhuiya, BhuiyAr of 
Chero. Inside is a small platform known as " the seat of 
the godling " f M baitkak\ on which arc usually 

placed some of the curious earthen howls already described, 
which are made specially for this worship, and are net used 
for domestic purposes. In these water is placed for the 
refreshment of the godling, and they thus resemble the 
funeral vases of the Greeks. In ordinary cases the offering 
deposited on the platform consists of a a thick griddle cake, 
a little milk, and perhaps a fow jungle flower*; but in more 
serious ca=L'i where the deity makes his presence dts- 
agreeably felt, he is propitiated with a goat, pig, or fowl, 
which is decapitated ouisitfo tlie shrine, with the national 
and sacrificial axe. The head is brought inside dripping 
with blood, and a few drops of blood are allowed to fall m 
tin? platform. The head of the victim then becomes the 
perquisite of the officiating Brig*, and the rest of the meat 
is cooked and eaten near the shrine by the adult male wor¬ 
shippers, married women and children befog carefully 
excluded from a share in the offering I h<r special regard 
paid to the head of the victim is iuite in consonance with 
traditions of European paganism and folk-lore in many 
countries. 1 Lower south, beyond the river Son. the shrine 
is of even a simpler type, and is there often represented by 
a few boulders near a stream, where the worshipper* 
assemble and make their offerings. 

The non-Biihmfiflie character of the worship is still 
further marked by the fact that no special direction from 
the homestead » prescribed in selecting the site for the 
shrine. No orthodox Hindu temple can be built south of 
the village site, as this quarter is regarded os the realm of 
Yama, the god of death} here vagrant evil spirits prowl nnd 

■ f piHiimc. * l Efonologylii Folk-lore,' sq. 
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{.‘-nstirnit or defile the offerings m&rle to the greater gods* 
In the more Hinduized jungle villages *ome attempt is 
occasionally made- to conform to this rule, and sometimes, 
as in the case of the more respectable Hindu shrines, the 
dwr faces the east. Rut this rule is not universal, and ihe 
site of the shrine is often selected under some suitable tree, 
whatever may be its position as regards the homestead, mi 
it very often cooimem orates some half-forget ten tragedy, 
where a man was carried off by a tiger or slain or murdered, 
where he fell from a tree or was drowned in t watercourse, 
Hrfre Some sort of .shrine? is generally erected with the object 
of appeasing the angry spirit of the dead man. 

These shrines have no idol, no bell to scarv vagrant 
ghosts and awake the god ling to partake of the offerings at 
listen to thi? prayers of his votaries, IF he is believed to be 
absent or asleep, a drum ts beaten to awaken or recall him, 
and this answers the additional purpose of scaring off in- 
trading spirits, who are always hungry and on the watch to 
apptf | ri.ittli' offerings of the frith ful. Her- are also nor. 
of the feicrihriaJ vessels, brazen lamps and cups, w hich are 
largely used in res pa- tabic fane? for waving a light before 
the deity as part of the service, or lor cooling the idol with 
libations of water, and the instrument used for racrifteing 
tile victim is only the ordinary axe which thi dweller in the 
jungle always carries. 

There is one special implement which is vary- commonly 
found in the village shrines of the hill country south of the 
Gangirs. This is an iron chain with a he&vv knob Lit the 
end, to which a strap, like a Scotch tawse, is often attached. 
The chain is ordinarily three and « half feet tong, tin? tasvsa 
two feet, and the total weight is about seven pounds. This 
is known as the Gurda; it hangs from the roof of the shrine, 
an.] is believed to be directly under the inffuence of the deity, 
Jo that it is very difficult to procure a specimen. The ISaiga 
priest, when hi? services are required for the exorcism of a 
disease ghost, thrashes himself on the back and loins with 
his chain, until Ira works himself up to the proper degree of 
religious ecstasy. 
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Among the more primitive Goods the chain has become a 
codling ond is regukriy worshipped, In serious rases of 
S, hysteria, and the like, which da iwl «adi yy.eid to 
ordinary ewwcism, the patient is taken to the shrme and 
severely beaten with the holy chain until the turnon is 
expelled This treatment is. I understand, considered 
particularly effective in the case of hysteria and kindred 
ailments under which young women are wont to suffer, an 
like tiiL use of the thong at the Lupercalia at Krane, a few 
blow of the chain are considered advisnfcSe ns a remedy for 
barrenness. The custom of castigating girls when they 
attain puberty prevails among many races of savages.' 


Identification of the Local Godling. 

The business of selecting a site for a new village or hamlet 
Jm one which needs infinite care and attention to the local 
codlings of this place. N® E^** can ** chosen withouL 
special regard to the local omens. There is a story told of 
onfl 0 f t he Grind Rijns of Garb Mandla, whose attention was 
first ■'ailed to the place by seeing * hare, whan pursued by 
his dogs, turn and chase them. It struck him that there 
mtisi be much virtue in thv air of a place where a timid 
animal acquired such courage.* The site of the settlement 
of Almora is said to have been selected hy one of the king* 
before whom in this pb<* a hare was transformed into u 
tiger.’ Simitar Legends are told of the foundation of many 

forts and cities, , , , . f _ 

But it is with tlic local godlings that thr- founder of A 

new settkNietn has most concern. The speciality of this 
cbtss of codlings is that they frequent only particular places, 
K„h has his separate jurisdiction, which includes generally 
one or sometimes a group of villages. This idea has doubt- 
Less promoted thr rooted disinclination of the Hindu to 
leave his home and «mc into the domain of a fresh set of 
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codlings with whom he has no acqtiainlance, who have 
never received due propitiation from him or his forefathers, 
and who arc hence in ah probabdity mimical to him. I«ut 
people to whom the local godling of their village has shown 
his hostility by bringing affliction upon them lor their 
n<Hect ofhis service, can usually escape from his malignity 
byleaving hi* district. This habit of emigration to escape 
the malignity of the offended godling doubtless accounts for 
many of the sites of deserted villages, which are scattered 
all over the country. We say that they were abandoned 
on at-count of a great fa mint; or a severe epidemic, but to 
the native mind these afflictions are the work of the local 
deitv. who could have warded them off had he been so 
disposed. Hence when a settlement is being founded it is 
a matter of prime necessity that the local godUng or group 
of godlings should be brought under proper control and 
carefully identified, so as to ensure the safety and prosperity 
of the settlement. The mist and final stage is the esiab* 
Ushment of a suitable shrine and the appointment of a 


competent priest. . 

There are, as might have been expected, many methods 
of identifying and establishing the local gods. 1 huf m 
Worth Oudh. when a village is founded the site ^marked 
off by cross stakes of wood driven into the groorid, w i<: 
are solemnly worshipped on the day of the completion of 
the settlement, and then lapse into neglect unless some 
indication of the displeasure of the god again direct atten¬ 
tion to them. These crosses, which are called DahatthamH. 
are particularly frequent and well-marked in the villages 
occupied by the aboriginal Shares &> *** sttb-BimU^M 
Torii, where they may be found in group- of ton or more on 
the edge of tile cultivated lauds. So, iinong thu mu tils, a 
piece of split bamboo, aiwut three feet high, pUc«l m the 
ground in an inclined position and is called the bipilil or 
sentinel of the hamlet; among the Gomls two curved pO®** 
one of which is much smaller than the other, represent t c 
male and female tutelary gods.' 

1 Halms', “ Ue*erijti™ EdwdJoinft" *8*- 
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In the Eastern Districts of the North-Western Provinces 
a more elaborate process is carried out. which admirably 
illustrates the special form of local worship now under con¬ 
sideration, When the site of a new settlement U selected, 
iia Ojha Is called In to identify and mark down the deities 
of the place. He begins by beating a drum round the place 
for some time, which is intended to scare vagrant, outsider 
ghosts and to call together the local deities. All the people 
assemble, and two men. known as the MattiwAli and the 
PaUiwuh, "the earth man” and J, lbe leaf man,' who 
represent the gods of the sod and of the trees, soon become 
filled w«tli the spirit and arc found to be possessed by the 
local deities. They dance and shout kr some time in 
state of religious frenzy, and their disconnected ejaculations 
are interpreted by the Ojha, who suddenly rushes U]mw 
them, grasps with his bands at the spirits which are &np» 
posed to be circling round them, and finally pours through 
their hands some grains of sesamem, which is received in a 
perforated piece of the wood of the GQlat or sacred fig-tree. 
The whole is immediately plastered up with a mixture of 
clay and cow-dung, and the wood is carefully buried on the 
site selected for the Deohiror local shrine. By this process 
the deities are supposed to be fastened up in the sacred 
wood and to be unable to do any mischief, provided that iht- 
usoal periodical offerings are made in their honour. 

This system docs not seuin to prevail among th«= Drividiatt 
races of the Yindhyan plateau, Some time ago I discussed 
the matter with Hannu Baign, the chief priest of the Bhufyaa 
beyond the Son, and he was pleased to «preB his urujugli¬ 
fied approval of the arrangement. Indeed, he promised to 
adopt it himself, but unfortunately IIaimu, who was a mine 
of information on the religion and denv mology of bis people* 
died before he could apply this test to the local deities of 
his parish. His wife has died also, and 1 understand that 
be is known to be the head of all the BMts nr malignant 
ghosts of the neighbourhood, while his wife rules all the 
Chureb who infest that part uf rhu country. 

At tht same time, to an ordinary liaiga. the plan would 
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hardly be as comfortable as tint present arrangement. It 
would not suit him to have the local ghosts brought under 
any control. because he mates his living by doing the 
periodical services to propitiate them. Nowadays he 
believes fully in the influence of the magic circle and of 
spirituous liquor as ghost seams. Both these principle 
will be discussal elsewhere. So he is supposed once a year 
at least, or oftener in case of pestilence or other trouble, to 
perambulate all round the village boundary, sprinkling a line 
or spirit* as he walks. The i<ka is to form a magic circle 
impervious to strange and, in the nature of the case, neces¬ 
sarily malignant ghosts, who might wish to intnidt from 
outside; and to control the resident local deities, and 
prevent them from contracting evil habits of mischief by 
wandering beyond their prescribed domains. 

The worst about this ritual is that the Baiga is apt to be 
very deliberate in his move merits, ami to drink the liquor on 
the road and to spoil the symmetry of the circle during his 
fits of intoxication. I know of one disreputable shepherd 
who was upwards of a fortnight getting round an ordinary 
sized village, and the levy on his parishioners to pay the 
wine bill was, a- may easily be imagined, a very serious 
matter, to say nothing of several calamities, which occurred 
10 the inhabitant* in their unprotected state owing to his 
negligence. At present the feeling in his parish is very 
strong against him, and Ins constituents are thinking of 
removing him, particularly os he has only one eye. This is 
« very dangerous deformity in ordinary people, but in a 
Batgx, who is invested with religious* functions, it is most 
ubjectionabte. and likely to detract from his efficiency* 

In HosbongdbAd a different system prevails. When a 
new village is formed by the aboriginal Ktirkus, there is no 
difficulty in finding the abode of the godiing Dflngar pevatd 
and Mata, because you hive only to look for and discover 
them upon their hill and under their tree. But Mutua 
Devati has generally to be created by taking a heap of 
stone? from the nearest stream and sacrificing a pig and 
seven chickens to him. 11 There is qm: ceremony, however. 
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which is worth notice, not » much as being distinctively 
Kurfcu. m illustrating the sense of mysteryimd chance which 
in the native mind seems to be connected with the idos of 
measurement, and which arises probably from the fact that 
with sujwrficial measures, by heaping lightly or pressing 
down tight, very di fife rent results am 1* obtained. A 
measure is tilled up with grain to the level of the brim, but 
no head is poured on, and it is put Wore Muttra Derate 
They watch it all night, and in the morning pour it out, and 
measure it again. If the grain now fills up the measure and 
leaves enough for a head to it. and still more, if it brims and 
runs over, this is a sign that the village will be may 
prosperous, and that every cultivator's granaries will run 
over in the same way. But it is an evil omen if the grain 
does not fill up to the level of the rims of tin: vessel. A 
‘similar practice obtains in the Narmndfl valley when they 
begin winnowing, and <<ut1e; repeat it every night while the 
winnowing goes on, 1 ' 1 

The same custom prevails among the Kols and kindred 
races in Mirrapur, who make the bri'fe and bridegroom 
cany it out as an omen of their success or failure in life. By 
carefully packing and pressing down the grain, my chant e 
of evil ;i;: 11 ry is cosily avoided. Wc shall see hiter on 
that measuring the grain is a favourite device intended to 
save It from the depredations of evil-minded ghest;. 


Worship of DwAka Gcs.Un. 

A typical case of the worship of n toe si jjodUnjf is found 
among ilie Malm of Chets NAgpur. His dame is bwdra 
Go si in, or " Lord of the house door," "Whenever from scum 
calamity falling upon the household, it is considered iteces- 
raiy to propitiate him, the head of the family deans a place 
in front of his door, and sets up a branch of the tree called 
Mukmum, which is held way sacred ; an egg is placed near 
the branch, then a hog it killed mid friend* feasted; and 


1 ‘‘So licet an Repnti,“ i\}. 
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when the ceremony is over the egg * B broken nnd tile branch 
placed on the suppliant's house.”' Dwam Go* Ain is now 
trailed. BArahdvAri. because he is supposed to live in 3 temple 
with twelve doors and is worshipped by the whole village in 
the month of Mftgh. 1 The egg is apparently supposed tn 
hold the deity, and this, it may be remarked, is nut an 
uncommon folk-lore incident., 1 


Worship of BjiCmiya. 


One of the most characteristic of the benevolent village 
godliiigs is Bhftftuya— H the godling of the lami nr «3 " 
{bkuruiy. He is very commonly known as Klutpoi or 
Kshctmpufo, "the protector of the Adds"; Khcra or "the 
homestead mound *; Zamindir or “the landowner": and 
m the hills Silrn or Siyam. "the black one" {Sanskrit 
sjttima}. In the neighbourhood of Delhi he is a. mole 
godling; in Oudh UhCUniyA is a goddess and h called 
Bhitoiya Rial or "soil qeeen." Sin- if worshipped by 
spreading flat cakes and sweetmeats on the ground, ^hicli 
toy fog been otpo^cd somts time to tins ire eventually 
consumed by the worshipper and Ins fondly. The nte 
obviously implies the close connection between the fertility 
of the soil and sunshine* 

T-, the wEfSt of iht Province the- creation oi hhiliniya® 
shrine is * l the first formal act by which the proposed site of 
a village is consecrated, and when two villages have com¬ 
bined their homesteads for greater security against the 
marauders of former days, the people "f '' inc v 'hk 
moved still worship at the Bhdmiya of the deserted site. 
lUnintiya is worshipped after the harvests, at miirriages, and 
in the birth of a male child ; and Hrilbrnans am commonly 
ted in his name. Women uften tike their children to the 
shrine on Sundays, and the first milk of a cow or buffalo is 
.ilways offered there." ' Young bulls are wmuUmv* released 


' Dalton,* Descriptive Ethnatawr *f ■ 
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in bis honour, and the Uirm Mdmija idud lias come tp be 
equivalent to our " parish bull.” 

In the Hill* he is regarded by some as a beneficent deity, 
who does not, as a rule, force hi* worship on anyone by 
possessing them or injuring their crop*. When 
Sown, a handful of gram is sprinkled over a stone in the field 
(icuest to his shnne, in order to protect the crop iiotu hail, 
blight, and the ravages of wild animals* and at harvest time 
hr receive the first*fruits to protect the garnered gram from 
rats and insects. He punishes the wicked and rewards the 
virtuous, and is lord of the village, always interested in its 
prosperity, and a partaker in the good things provided on all 
occasions of rejoicing, such as niarringo, the birth of a son, 
or uny great gor*l fortune, U uhke the other rural deities, he 
seldom receives animal sacrifices, but is ;iti$fleJ with she 
humblest offering of the fruits of the earth. 1 

In Gurgdon, again, lie is very generally identified with orn 
of the founders of the village or with a Brahman priest of 
the original settlers. The special day for making offerings 
to him is the fourteenth day of the month. Seme of the 
Bhiimiyas are said to grant the prayers of thdr votaries and 
to punish severely those who offend them. He visits people 
who deep in the vicinity of his shrine with pains in the chest, 
and one man who was rash enough to clean his teeth near 
his shrine was attacked with sore disease. Those Bhuniiyis 
who thur, bear the reputation of being revengeful and vicious 
in temper arc- respected, and offerings to them are often 
made, whik those who have the character of easy good¬ 
nature are neglected.* 

In parts of ibr Pin jib' Khtra DevatA or fh.In wand is 
identified with Bhiimiyu.; according to another account she 
is a lady and the wife of Bhffmiya, and she sometimvs hs4 ,1 
special shrine, and is worshipped on Sunday only. To illus¬ 
trate the cl; p-’ connection between tilts worship of Bhumiya as 
the soil godling with that of the sainted dead, it may be noted 
that in some places the shrine of Hhumiya is identified with 

1 Aikinwn, HimlUffta Oaitiutt," it S:£ 
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t h imhert, wh:ch is the ancestral motrrtd. ****** to the 
common ancestor of the village or tribe. One of tli, m^L 
celebrated (if these Jatheras is Kala Mahar. the jnetstor of 
the Sindht. jilt, who has peedhr influence over «d 

to whom the first milk of every cow is offered, t he phiee of 
the jathem is. however, often taken by the Tbehormound 
which mark? the *tc of the original village of the *«*• 

But fihftmiya, a simple village godlmg, ft **J} on 

bis way to promotion to the higher heaven. In 
have tdreudy begun to identify him with V lahnu. In th 
Hills th, same process is going on, and he .s IxBunung to be 
known as Stitt*, a corruption of Svayambhuva. the liauddha 
term now worshipped in Hepll. it. the plams h, j be- 
coming promoted under the title of Bhikiri-vnr* 
and hb spouse Bhimfevarf Devi, both of whom have temples 
w Bam:.,' In the Hills it ft bdkyrf th* he sometime, 
possesses people, and the sign of this is that the hair oi the 
stalplock becomes hopelessly entangled- 1 hft mrun&t m> 
Q f ,w verv Mai- "that plaits the manes of horses m the 
M j(ihi and bakes the eModft te ^ul sluttish ha.rs, which 
°f "■«“ much nU rfBttnal^ taw*.. 

mu mention with fairies find their hair all bed ■“ 
knots, 1 As we shall sen later on, the hair is umvcniaUy 
regarded as an entry for spirits, perhaps, ns Mr^anipbeU 
because it leads to the opening m the skull through 
which the dying spirit make, its exit. Hence many of the 

customs connected with ktt.ng the hair tow. ***** ll off 

^h^hati eighty-five thousand persons 
sdvw at the Inst census, lobe worshippers of Bhtomya m 
the North-Western Provinces, while m the PanjAb they 
numbered only one hundred and sixty-three. 

Wo RSUH’ OF BhAJKOK- 

BMmiv., .pirn. » "ft'" 

U 0ttar warden jodling of the Land : wMl«, «“ ' hc 
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attjcattdtttary jumble of these mythic* ies. Bhairon, who is 
tertaffll} 1 Ihc Kfifo Bairt? fifth! Kburon) of the 
Bhuiyas of Keunjhar. i* identified by them with UMm^s. 1 

Bhairon has ;i curious history. Thcnt is little doubt that 
he was originally a simple village deity : hut with a slight 
change of name he has been adopted int-■ BrAhmunism i- 
Bhairava, "the terrible one/' one of the most awful forms of 
Siva, while the female form Bhatravi us an equivalent for Devi, 
n worship speeitdly prevalent among Jogis ami Stiktis. On 
the other h ind. fhe f tinas worship Bhairavn ai the protector 
or lgent of the jaina church unti community i and <3r> not 
offer him flesh and blood sacrifices, but fruits and sweetmeats. 3 

In his Srnvu farm he is often called Svisvm, m • he who 
ridvs (;n a dop/' and this vehicle of his marks him down at 
once as an effahoot from the village Bhairou, because nil 
through Upper India the favourite method of conciliating 
Bhairou is tr> feed a black dpR until he is surfeited. 

Otic of his distinctive forma is KfU Bhairon, or Krila 
Hhriravn. whose image depicted with his dog is often found 
as a sort of -warden in Saivn temples. One of his most 
famous shrines x& at Kalinjar, of which Abut Fast stays 
" marvellous taJe* are related." 1 He is depicted with 
eighteen arms and is *riinmvot>.d with the usual garlands of 
skull*, with snake earrings and snake armlets and a serpent 
twined round his head* In hit hands hr holds a tviijrti >uid 
a bowl of blood. In the Fanj&b he is said to frighten away 
death, and in RAjputAnn Col. Tod calls htm “ thr blood* 
stained divinity of war." 1 The same godiing is known in 
Bombay as Bhairohft, of whom Mr. Campbell* write— 
" H-* is represented as a standing malt figure with a iriden! 
in the left hand and a drum {rfamaru) in the right, and en¬ 
circled with a serpent. When thus represented he is called 
Kiiia llhairava. But generally he is represented by u rough 
stotic covered over with oil and red lead, lie is s.ud to be 

1 l) alter, " 1 descriptive Ethnology,'' i 
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verv terrible, and, whan oRknikd, difficult to bn Phased. By 
some lie is believed to be ati incarnation of Siva him.self, and 
by others as a spirit much in favour with thi: Rod Siva. He 
alio consulted os an oracle. When anyone desirous of 
demining whether unything he is about to undertake wiU 
mm out according to his wishes, he sticks two unbroken 
betel-nuts, one on each breast of <hc Eton* image of 
Bhairava, and teUs it, if hb wish is to tw- accomplished, that 
the right nr left nut is to fall first. It h said, hke other 
spirits, Bliairava is not a subordinate of Veiala, a«d that 
when hr sets out on his circuit at night, he odes » black 
horse and is accompanied by a black dog. 

In the Panjib he 1 is usually repi -*nt«d as ^ inferior 
deity, a stout black figure, with a bottle of Wiiw m his hand t 
ht is an evil spirit. Eind foltoware drink wine muI nar mc«* 
On« set of ascetics, akin ti> the Jogis, besmear themselves 
with red powder and oil and go abmi begging and singing 
the praises of Bhairon. with bells or gongs bung about then 
loins and striking themselves with whips, 1 hey are found 
, m inlv in large towns, and arc not celibates. Thar chief 
place of pilgrimage is the GimrLr Hill in KAthiauJr. That 

very old temple, the Bhuiron KA Astliin near labors, is so 
named from :i quaint legend regarding Bliaiton. connected 
with its foundation. In the old days the DhinwflJ g.tls of 
Riwiri used to be married to the godling at KiintJoda,-but 
they always died soon after, and the custom has been 
abandoned. We shall meet later on other instances of the 

marriage of girls to ft god- , . . 

As a village godling Bhairon appears m various lorms as 
Lfith Bhairon or " Blmiron of the dub" which approximates 
him to Bhi Risen, Battuk Bhairon or " the child Bhairon, 
and Sand Bhairon. in which we may possibly U** a con¬ 
nection with the legend of the divine chM Knshw and h» 
foster-father Nando. In Benares, again, be if k ™f vn 515 
Bhairontilth or "Lord Bhairon.*’ and Bhut hhairon, 
“ Ghost Bhairuii/' and he is regarded as the deified magis- 
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irate of the city, who guards all the temples of Siva and 
saves his votaries from demons. 1 

But in his original character as a simple village gcdlmg 
Ithairott is worshipped with milk anti sweetmeat* ti? the 
protector of fields, cattle and homestead. Some warship 
him by pouring spirits at his shrine and drinking there; 
and on a new house hf-injj built, he is propitiated to expel 
tht local ghosts. He is respected even by Muhammadans 
as the minister of the great saint Sakhl Sarwar, and in this 
connection is usually known as II hair on Jati or ” Bhairon 
the .rha-Mir.'* 1 But as wi have seen, lu- is becoming rapidly 
promoted into the more respectable cabinet of the gods, 
and his apotheosis will possibly finally rakv place ,tt the 
great Sdiii shrine of Mandhata on the Narmadi, with 
which i local legend closely connects him.' All over 
Northern 1 tidii his stone fetish is found in close connection 
with the imrises of the greater gods, to whom ho act; the 
part of guardian, and this, as-wc haw already seen, probably 
Hi irks a in his promotion. 

He has. according to the last census, only five thousand 
followers in the Panjib* as compared with one hundred and 
and seventy-five thousand in the North-Western Provinces, 

Worship of Gasesa. 

Qn pretty much the same stage as these warden godlingh 
whom we have been considering is Genesa, whose name 
means “lord of the Ganas'* or inferior deities especially 
those in attendance on Siva. He is represented as a short, 
fat man, of a yellow colour, with a protuberant belly, four 
hands, and the head of an elephant with a single tusk. 
Pfirvati is said to haw formed him from the scurf of her 
body, and so proud was she of her offspring that she showed 
him to the ill-omenml Sant, who when he looked at him 
reduced his head to ashes. Brahma advised her to replace 
the head with the first she could find, and the first she found 

' ShcnitK- “ Sawed City, 1 ' u>). 
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was that of an elephant. Another slaty says that Gaiters 
head was that of the elephant of Indn. and that one of his 
tusks was broken off by thr a** of FaraSWrSjna. Gmesa is 
iho go»l of learning, the patron of undertakings and the 
remover of obstacles. Hence he is worshipped at marriages, 
and his quaint figure stands over the house door md the 
entrance of the greater temples. Hut there can be little 
Jouht that he, too, is an importation from the indigo nous 
mythology. His elephant head and the rat as his vehicle 
nugget that his worship arose from the primitive animal 

coitus. 


The Worship of tub Great Mothehs. 

From these generally benevolent village godlings wc pass 
nc to a very obscure fann of local worship, that of the 
Great Mothers. It prevails both in Aryan and SerneUc 
]ands r : and there can be very little doubt that it is founded 
«„ some of the very earliest beliefs of the bum an So 

great religion is without its deified woman, the Virgin* Miyi> 
Kftdhi. FAtimah. and it has been suggested that the coitus 
has come down fro ti a lime before the present organisation 
oi the family came into existence, and when descent through 
the mother was the only recognized lorm, 1 

\Ve have already met instances of this mothcr-worehip in 
the css* of GnngA Mil, "Mother Ganges," and Dftartl 
Miitfl. " the Earth Mother," We shall m«t it again in 
SltalA M&U, " the small .pox Mother," 

I n the old anthology AJitl, or infinite space, was regarded 
;iS ,he Eternal Mother, and PrAkritf was the Eternal 
Mother, capable of evolving all created things out of herself, 
but never so creating tin less united with the eternal spirit 
principle embodied in the Eternal Male, Parusha. There 
appeanv to have been a tendency on tin- part of the lndo- 
Geonanic race to look upon ihrir deities as belonging to 
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both sexes at once, anti hence the dualistie idea in Drib* 
nanism of Ardhanari, or the androgy(ions Sivtu* 

We shall meet later on l?host of the unpun e 

mother, the Churel, which is based on a different but 
equate association of ideas. Akin to th.s, **■». " *g 
worship of the Sati. or model wife, to which we shah refer 
anain. and that of the Chinn women of Gujarat, who were 
obliged to immolate themselves to prevent outrage from tac 
Kalis and other freebooters, 

This worship, probably derived from am of the ^aUed 
non‘Aryan races, was subsequently developed into ih^t vf 
| the female energies of the greater gods a Brahm^i of 
Brahma, lndrini of India, and so on : and thus the^simple 
worship of the mother lias developed and degenerated into 
ot .he Tantias. « »’ « 
r usually regarded as eight in number, the Ashta Matn, but 
1 the enumeration at them varies. Sometimes • lcrcarton 

' sevett _Brihmf or Brihmfinf, Mahtrslivari, K**uniri, ai* i- 

navi, VArAhi. IndrAuI or Aimlrinl, or MaJiewW an 
Chnmondi. Sometimes lbe number is nme-Brahmlnl, 
Vatshnavi, Raudtt, VArah!, Narasml nk&, hamnjn, 
Uahendri. Ch'irmmdA, ChandiUi. Sometimes sixteen 
Garni. ftidmft, Sachl, Medhfi, Savi.rl, Vijayft, Jayi, 0*=™- 
sena.Svadha. SvAhd, Stall. PushtS, Dhrft., 
duvat:V, Kobdevatt.* They are dowly competed with the 
worship of Siva and are attendant* on Ins son hkm L ; " 
Ktattikeya. and rise in the inter mythology o a m 
greater number. 


M^THra^u'uitsjiiP in GujiVa^T, 

But it is in Guiarit that this form of worship prevails 
^ widely at the present day Sir 
emimernies about our hundred mid forty distinct Mothers. 

' Bttifev. Fanclmumiriir i. rt-j: t V**** ** T ** ncy ' " Kilka S *° 1 
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betides numerous varieties of the more popular forme. They 
am probably all local detks of the Cburd type* who ham 
Iren adopted into Briihmamstn. Some or- represented by 
md dy carved images, ot hers by simple shrines, and Others aic 
for preferring empty shrines, &nA the itb^n^ o 
all visible representations. Each has special functions. Thus 
one called Kbodiir, or " mischief ” it said to cause trouble 
unless propitiated ; another called Amai caosis and prevents 
whooping cough; another named Bcral prevents cholera. 
.mother called Maraki esinaes cholera; Hadakai controls 
mud dog- ami prevents hydrophobia; Asipuri. re presumed 
by twr- trloh, satisfies the hopes of wives by giving children- 
Not a forv are worshipped either as causing or preventing 
demoniacal possession as a form of disease. The offering o 
.* I'.iat's blood I o some of these Mirthtts ' " .igaiil'd as ^ 
effectual. A story is told of a Hindu doctor who cum! a 
W hole village -d an outbreak of viol (in t influenza, attribute 
to the malignant influence of an angry Mother goddess, by 
simply assembling the inhabitants, muttering some cabalistic 
texts,* and solemnly lotting loose a pair of *«ipfl(pwte in a 
neighbouring wood as an offering to the offended deity. One 
of these Mothers is connected with the curious custom of 
the Couvade, which will be discussed later on/ Another 
famous Gujarat Mother ii Ambii Bhavi’mi. On the eighth 
night of the Nauratrothe Rina ofUfedta attends the worship, 
fans the goddess with a horsehair fly-flapper, celebrate* the 
fire sacrifice, and. rills with sweetmeats a huge cauldron, 
winch, on the fall of iho garland from the of thr 

goddess, the Bhlls empty. Among tile offerings to her arc 
..nimid sacrifice .nul spirituous liquor. The image is a 
hlocli of stone roughly hewn into the semblance ofu human 
figured 

Mother* woes wt* in Upper Inuia. 

In the Hills what Is known as the Mdlri Ptijl is very 
popular. The celebrant takes a plank and deans it with 

- Cuatitafli "Nwts.' ill : " Aihcn^am," 6th tfcsmb*. l&m 
«Fdhfm l’*n i. h? 
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ri" flour. On ii lie draws sixteen figures representing the 
Jlltifc, anti to lire right of them a representation of Gamsa, 
Figures of the snn and moon are idao delineated, and a 
brush made of sacred grass is dipped in cosy- dung and the 
figures 11 inched with it. After the recital of verses, a 
mixture of sugar mid hum r is kl drop on the plank. three, 
five, or seven times. The eeleliranl then marks the forehead 
of the person foe whose benefit the service ii intruded with a 
coin soaked in turner* and keeps the money as his fee. The 
service conrlndes with a waving of lamps to tone vicious 
ghosts, singing of hymns and offering of gills I-,' lidllnuos.i 

At Khatari, in the RSepnr District of the Central 
Provinces, is ;i Saif pillar worshipped under the name of 
Kluddrl Mitlh According to the current legend Khntirl 
MAti often assumes a female human form and goes to the 
adjacent fairs, currying vegetables for sale. Whoever asks 
any gift from her receives it- Once a young man relum¬ 
ing from a fair was overtaken by u strange woman on iht 
nail, who said sht was going I u nee tier sister* She asked 
him lo go in front, and said that she would follow. Sot 
wishing to allow a beautiful young woman to travel alone at 
night, hu hid himself among some hushes. Presently he 
heart! a great jingling noise and saw a four-armed woman 
go up the steep, bare Ihll anti disappear. It was cpiite 
certain that this was KhnlSrl M&ta herself 1 

In many parts of the plains, Miyt, the mother of Buddha, 
has been introduced into the local worship as the Cifmwdrvi. 
or village: goddess, tier statues, which are very numerous 
in some places, are freely util bit d for this purpose, ft) the 
same way a figure of the Buddha Asv-aghnshu is worshipped 
at Deariya in the Alkhihfld District as Srinagar! Devi * 

The Jusscui Mothers. 

As an instance of another type of Mother-worship we 
may take Port! M&I of Nadiya. She is *' represented by a 

* Atki^ou, ,+ HiinMaran Cstfcttert,'' sU E&j- 
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little piece of rough black 'lout painted with red ochre, nrd 
lOsBCod beneath the boughs of an ancient banyan tree. She 
is sniJ to have been in the heart of tin? jungles, with which 
Nadiya v..is originally covered, ami to have suffered from 
the fire which Rija Ms) N&th's men lighted to burr down 
the jungle."' Sin is, In fact, a Mother goddess of the 
jungle, of whom there arc numerous instances. In the 
North Western (Winces she is usually known an Banspatl 
or Bansopatl Mil 1 Vanaapatf, “mistress of the wood"). Agtti, 
tin- fire god. is described in Hie Rig Veda as “the son of the 
VatwspWlH," or the dettias of the large, old forest trees. 2 

nafflfc for her 111 lilt! WiMtHfH DlStOClit A£ATOti 4 

because her shrine is a pile of pebbles {ran ; in which her 
votaries have confidence tWj that it will protect them from 
harm. The dninc of the jungle mother is usually a pile of 
stones and branches to which every posser-by contribute#. 
When she is displeased she allows a tiger or a leopard to 
kill her negligent votary. She is d'* 1 - great goddess of the 
hutdstnen and other dwellers in the forest, and they vow to 
h« a cock, a goat, or a young pig if she saves them and 
their cattle in ,m Isesst s of prey. Sometimes she is identified 
with the Churel, more often with a Haw» or Bhdt, the 
usual I v malignant, of some one who has met untimely 
, wh in fhe jungte. Akin to her is the GhataiU of Miraapttr, 
who is the duity of dangerous hill passes (gMn and is 
worshipped in the same way, and Baghaut, the ghost of a 
man who was killed by a tiger Thee all, in the 

villages along the edge of the jungle, merge in character 
mi) function with the divine council, or Eteohir, of the local 

gods. 

Otbeh Mother Godegsses. 

Another of thi-re divine mother, Midi Jatiuvl or Jan*ml, 
tbo goddess of births* is a sort of Juno Lucina among the 
Rajputs, like the Greek filthy h, or the Cement a of the 
Romans* I ler power rests in a bead, and all over Northern 

I ItfialiinAik Chandra, " Travail uf 4 H'ruih, t- jfl. 
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India mid wives carry ;us a chirm to secure easy delhrery a 
particular sort of bead* known a- Kailis Maura, or " the 
crown of the sacred mountain Kailasn*" Difficult patturi- 
ticin is a disease caused by malignant spirits, and numerous 
■Itl the devices t-« euro it. Thr mci- nt Frlions, we an? 
told.' n&ed to bind a magic girdle, impressed with numerous 
mystical figures, round the waist of the expectant mother, 
and the jewel named Ac tilers, found in the eagle's nest, 
applied to the thigh of one in labour, cases pain and 
'[uidteits delivery. Sir W. Scott ' had a small stone, called 
a toad-stone, which replied demons iron: lying-in women. 

On the sacred plain of Kurakshetra there once stood a 
foit, known as Chakravyuiia, and to the modems as 
Chiik&bu Kit Qila, from which to the present day immense 
ancient bricks ate occasionally dug. Popular belief ascribes 
great efficacy to ibe-e bricks, and in cases of protracted 
labour, one of them is soaked in water, which is given to 
the patient to drink. Sometimes an image of the fort, 
which is in thr form of a Labyrinth or maze, j» drawn on a 
dish, which is first shown to the mother and then washed in 
water, which is a dm inistered to the woman. All through 
Nepal and the neighbouring districts, the local rupee, which 
is covered with Soiva emblems, is used in the someway, 
and A Ichor's square rupee, known a; the ChiryAri, because 
it hears the names of the four tom pa nidus (Chdr-YAr) of the 
Prophet, is credited with the same power. There are 
numerous Mantras or mystic formulae which are used for 
the same purpose. 

Dread famine has become .1 goddess under the title of 
Bhfikhj Mata, the f ‘ hunger Mother," who, like all the 
deities of this class, is of a lean and starved appearance.* 
An interesting ceremony for the exorcism of the hunger 
Mother is recorded from Hum bay. The people subscribed 
to purchase ten aheep, fifty fowls, one hundred cocoa nuts, 
bird nuts, sugar, clarified butter, frankincense, red powder, 
turmeric, and flowers. A day previous 10 the commence- 

1 Biand, " Observation*," 331. : “ Coidci MiuittUi," rM 

* Tod, “ AnnaK" 3*3 H|, 7 * 3 : Conway, “ DmwnnJogy.'', 44 
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(Uv?ni of the nil inhabitants the village 

taking with them their ddtJvs. vfciaihi. cattle, and other 
mnvnhlc! prnis, left thnir houses and cncjtmpcd at tlie gate 
or boundary of the village. At th.■ village gate a triumphal 
arch was erected, and it vvnu adorned with garlands uf 
flowers uiil mango leaves covered with red powder and 
turmeric. All these things are. as we shall see, well known 
as scares of demons. The villagers bathed, piu on new 
clothes, and then a precession was formed. On coming to 
the triumphal arch the whole procession was stopped- A 
hide was dug in the ground, and the village watchman put 
in it the head of a sheep, a toco a nut, betel nut?, with leaves 
and flowers. The irrh was then worshipped by each of 
the villain?. The village watchman nrht entered the arch, 
ana he was frill owed by the villagers with music, lond 
cheering, and dapping of hands. Tim whole party then 
went to the village temple, bowed to the village god. and 
went to their respective houses. The blood of the ten 
sheep mid fifty fowls was offered to the village god, Vtd *>« 
flesh was distributed among the people, A dinner was 
given U> Brihmans anil the rite came to an etui. 1 The 
idea of the sanctity <>r the arch is probably bused on the 
same principle as that of perforated stones, to which 
reference will be made in another connection. 

1 Greatest of all the mother goddesses of the RAjputs is 
iJ&miJ Dev I, the mother of the gods. She is thus<m the 
I same plane ns Cybck life- and ]>„• meter, th- Com Motfer, 

who givoa the kindly increase of the fruits of the earth. In 
one of her temples 'he is represented in <hc midst her 
numerous family, including thu gTCttlm and the rumor 
divinities. Their statues arc nil of the purest marble, each 
about three feet high and inferably executed* though 
evidently since the decline <-f tlir art, 1 


Worship of GakhAh Dtbx 


\\k now come to consider some divinities special to the 
Drftvidian race, who touch on the So rib-Western Prove 

■ CimpfeU. ** SfetU.* MS * Toi '" AnnaW * 1 ^ 1 H ‘ ** 
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to the swtfa, across tin Koimur ;md \'indhy.in ranges, tin - 
physical as well as the ethnical frontier between the valleys 
of the Ganges anil JumnH and the mountain country of 
Central India. The chief Gond deity b Gansam Deo. 
Some vagut attempt ha* been made to elevate him into the 
pantheon of Brahmanism, and hia name has been corrupted 
into Ghanasyama, which means m Sanskrit, “ black like the 
heavy rain clouds ef the rainy season/' ami is an epithet of 
RAmn and of Krishna. One legem! derives him from tin 
actual Good chieftain, just :i5 many of the local gudling:; 
whom ivc shall consider afterwards have sprung from real 
living persons of eminence, or those who have lust their 
lives in some exceptional way. It is said that this chieftain 
was devoured by a tiger soon after his marriage. As might 
have been expected, his spirit was listless, and one year 
after his death he visited his wife and she conceived by him. 
Instances of such miraculous conceptions arc common in 
folk-lore. 1 "The descendants of this ghostly embrace ore, 
it i' said, living to this <foy at Amodu, in the Contra) fro. 
vintes. He, about the same time, appeared to many of his 
old friends, and persuaded them that he could save them 
from the uuws of tiger* and other < alamitiv?, if his worship 
were duly inaugurated and regularly performed; and m 
consequence of this, two festivnJs in the; year were estab¬ 
lished in his honour; bin he- may be worshipped at any 
time, and in all sickness and misfortune? his votaries 
Confidently appeal to him." 1 

tu the Hill country ■ if Mir&ipar, the shrine of Gansam is 
nbout one hundred yards from the village site and without 
any ornamentation. I tb inside and outside k a platform 
of mud, on which the duty cm refit when so dlspont-d. 
Tie only speeh! offerings in him are the curious water- 
poti already described, and some rude day figures of 

horses and elephants, which are regarded as the equipage 
Ifamtrt] of the deity, tn lire Central Province?, “ a bamboo 
with .1 red or yellow llag tied h the end is planted in one 


1 1 liin ‘ur.- J , " Legend of l a i\ r 

1 DnJturi, " I3r acnpLivf HttmAvsy* ^; r 
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corner, an old withered gufJand w iwn is hung up. J few 
blocks of rough stone, some smt-j red with vermilion, mc 
strewn about the place which is sjjcehlly dedicated to 
Gaftsim Duo." 1 

Worship of IKsta?; Deo ami Lamta, 

i > the « .i.nt of tlis Mif^iipur District, there is ■' jiiNjectmi! 
mass of rock, which, looked at from a particular place, 
bears a rude resemblance to a hideous, grinning sku)!, with 
rinorinous teeth. This has r.-mte to be known as D.iritm 
Deo or 11 the l.-iiy of tile teeth," and is carefully propitiated 
by puopJti when they arc sick or in trouble. Akin to this 
deity is LulitA, who is worshipped io l ' lc wtsc 01 ^ ie 
Province, She is tin sister nf KiU, and bring? bad dreams. 
Her Speciality ia her long teeth, aiui she Has :-, nnetiTO‘-5 a 

QU iiom way of blowing up or inflating the bodies of people 
who do not pay her due respect. 


WoRSittr of- DtutJt Deo, tw Beioegboom Goduso. 

Another groat gortling of the Drividtun race's ts Dill ha 
1 )i-1, ■ •*1 1 11: hridk-r og mgodling ” In hi? worship we have un 
echo of tome groat tragedy, which still exercises a profound 
influence over the mind? of the people. 

The bridegroom on his way to fetch the bride, l4v by 
established Hindu custom, treated with special reverence, 
and this unfortunate bridegroom, whose name is forgotten. 
is said to have be-.-n killed by lightning in the midst of his 
marriage rejoicings, and lie and his ftOW* were lurried mto 
^oue, 1st fact, like Canyroetle or Hylax, he was earned off 
bv ihe envy or < rod love of the merciless divine power* 
lb- is now one of the chkf household deities of the 
Dr Indian people. ITnwW? tro offered to him on the hst 
d of Fhilgnn (IVhnriry'i, n 1 at marriages a goal. Among 
...me of the Gond tribes ho hit, the first place, rod widen- 
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tified with Phataipeit, the god of w.lt. In tha native Stile? 
of lUiva and Siirguja, even Btihmutis warship him. mil fib 
s.TOiboJ or fetish is the battle-axe, ihc national weapon of 
the Drividhn races, fastened t-, a tree. In MtEzapur he is 
pre-eminently the marriage godling. In the marriage season 
he is worshipped in the family cook-mom, and :> l weddings 
oil and turmeric are offered p, him. When two or three 
children in the same hamlet arc being married at the same 
time, there is a great offering made of a red goat and cake* • 
and to mark the benevolent character of ihr deity a* i 
household godling, the women, contrary to tin nsunl rule, 
are allowed a share of the meat. This purely domestic 
worship h not done by the Bmga or devil priest, hut by the 
Tikiiit or eldest son of the family. He is spatially the 
tribal god of the Glutsiyas, who pour a little spirits in the 
cook-room in honour of him and of deceased relatives. Tin- 
songs in his honour lay special stress on the delicacies which 
the house-mother prepares for his entertainment. Among 
the Klmnvirs, when the newly married pair come home, 
he is worshipped near the family health. A goat is fed 
on rice and pulse, and its lica j is . ut off with an uxt, tht 
worshipper folding his hands and saying, " Take it, Du I fit 
Deo l" 

On the day when this worship is performed, the ashen uf 
the fireplace are carefully removed, with tin: hands, a hre-i.m 
ia dot used, and special precautions art ia1-.i-.ni that none of 
the ashes fall on the ground, 

Gencnil Slteimn gives the legend of Dulh* Det> in another 
form, 

" in descending into the valley of the Narmada over the 
Vindhva range from Bliopfd, one may set on the side of the 
road, upon a spur of (he hill, a singular pillar of sandstanc 
t isitig in two ‘■pires, one turning and rising above the other 
ta the height of some twenty to thirty feet. On the spur of 
a hill, half a mile distant, is another sandstone pillar not 
quite no high. The tradition is that the smaller pi I hr was 
the affianced bride of the larger one, who was a youth of a 
family of gre^t eminence in. ihose parts. Coming with his 
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uncle to pay hb srrnt visit to bif* bride in tlta marriage pro- 
o^^ion. Lie grew mare and more impatient as lie approactutd 
i ie_Lx t.'r out] nearer r md stie scared the fc^ltn^ At hist? 
enable to restrain himself, lie jumped £rnm has unde s 
shoulders, end looted with all his might towards the place 
where his bride was said to be scaled. l nhappily she fsh 
nn Itftj impatient than he <ii(L and they saw each Other at 
the j-ame morrumt. In that moment Llie bride, bridegroom, 
aru! untie were, all three, converted into pillars, and there 
they stand to this das', -i monument to wain msnkind a^aici^t 
an inclination to indulge m curiosity. It is a singular fact 
that in one of the most extensive tribes of the Gotnl popula¬ 
tion, to which this couple is said to liave belongcd, the bride 
always, contrary to the usual Hindu custom, ftoes to the 
bridegroom in procession to prevent a recurrence of this 

calamity," ' , 

This legend t» interesting front various pointr of view. In 
the tot place it is an example of a process of thought of 
which we shall finrl instances in dealing with fetishism, 
whereby a legend is localised in connection with aotnc 
curious phenomenon in the scenery, which at tracts 
general attention. Secondly, we have an instance of the 
primitive taboo which appears constantly in folk-lore, 
where, as in the case of Lot’s wife, tbs persoa who shows 
indiscreet curiosity by a look if. turned into stone or a&hcs. 
Thirdly, it may represent & survival of a custom not 
uncommon atm my primitive races, where the marriage 
capturing is done, not by the bridegroom, but by the bride. 
Thus, among the GAros, all proposals of marriage must 
come from the lady* side, and any infringement of the 
custom can onlv Im atoned for by libera! presents of Ikjct 
given to her relations by the friend of the bridegroom, 
who pretends to be unwilling and runs away, but is caught 
and subjected to ablation, and Itwtn taken, in ~ ^ 

resistance and counterfeited grief and lamentations of the 
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parents* to IlN? taritli/s hfiur-e/ If may then reasonably be 
expected tli.it thi5 custom nf marriage prevailed among 
seme branches of the Gtmd iribn, and that as they c nine 
more and more under Hindu influence, an unorthodox ritual 
prevailing in certain dans w;lb explained by annexing the 
familiar legend of Oulki iJeo. 


D^l * DcAwTintivr Klhiwt^y. f,-t , Ml.tr inflict* m 
iTi:«fick f Hniory oi Human Murage, i t& $q. 


CHAPTER III 


rift CODLINGS Of PJSEASE. 

k+M y\i4t fttli li tftKut 4*HSW 

n . * rrCr+ &*X* nrul ^tri 

Oijik'i j.1 r;- 

//iWiv Sa3-S3i 

We now come to consider a class of rural godUngs, the 
ddiics who control discasa. 

The Demoniacaf. Theory of Di3E,ts&. 

It is a commonplace of folk-lore and the beliefs of all 
-aw l'l raxes that disease iod death are not the result of 
n,i Una I causes, but an; l he work or devils and demons, 
witchcraft, the Evil Eye, and so forth. It & not difficult, 
to understand the basis on which beliefs of this class depend. 
There arc certain varieties of disease, such as hysteria, 
dementia, epikpsv, own;-ions, the delirium of fever, which 
in the rural mind indicate the actual working of an evil 
spirit which has attacked th- patient. There are, again, 
others, such as cholera, which are so sudden and unexpected, 
so irregular in their appearances, so capricious in the 
victims which they select, that they naturally suggest the 
idea that they art ca(JM:d by demons. Even to this day the 
belief in the origin of disease from spirit possession is still 
common in rural England, Fits, the falling sickness, ague, 
^i.irap. watts, are all Ulicvttd !.<> hr caused by a spirit 
entering the lwjd> oi the pittent, Hence corm* the idea 
that the spirit w hich is working the tnischUd can be scared 
by it charm or by the exorcism of ft sorcerer. They tty to 
the ague, " Ague ! farewell UJ1 wo meet in hell." and to the 
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cramp, M Cramp I bo thou feultlese, as Our Lady was when 
she bore Jesus " 

It is needless to say that the same theory flourish*? in 
rural India. Thus, in RAjputSna,' sickness is popularly 
attributed to Khor, or the agency of the offenduJ spirits of 
deceased relations, and fur treatment they rail in a '* cunning 
man, who propitiates the Khor by offering sweetmeats, 
milk, and similar things, and gives burnt ash and black 
pepper sanctified by charms to tile patient. The Mahadcu 
Kalis of Ahmadnagar belle re that every malady or di^.i&e 
that seises man. woman, child, or cattle is caused either fay 
:u> evil spirit or by an angry god. The Bijnpur Vuddars 
have a yearly feast to their ancestors to prevent the dead 
bringing sickness into the house.’ 

h art her east in North Bhutan all diseases are supposed to 
be due to possession, and the only treatment is by the use of 
exorcisms. Among the Gilt os, when a man sickens the 
priest asks which god has done it. The Knkis and Khdndhs. 
believe that all sickness is caused by a god or by an offended 
ancestor . 1 

So among the jungle tribes -if Mirrapur, the Korwas 
believe that all disease is caused by the displeasure of the 
Deohftr, or the collective village god!Inga. These deities 
sometimes become displeased for no apparent reason, some' 
limes because their accustomed worship is neglected, and 
sometimes through the malignity of some witch. The 
special diseases which are attributed to the displeasure of 
these godlings are fever, diurrhsoa and cough If s mail-pox 
comes of its own accord in the ordinary term, it is harmless, 
but a more dangerous variety u attributed to the anger of 
the h>cal deities. Cliol&ra and fever nre regarded as generally 
thr work of same special Bhdt or angry ghost, The 
KhatwArs believe that disease is due to the Ruiga not 
having paid prq*r attention to KAja Chandol and the other 
tutelary godlings of the village. The Punkas think that 

1 * Cwjttrr;* 1, ijy 
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disease comes in various ways—sometime* through ghosts 
nr witch <3, sometimes bemnsc the pud lings and deceased 
ancestors wert not suitably propitiated. All these people 
br:li- v*‘ tha: in the blazing days of the Indian snmrner the 
goddess Dert flics through the air and strikes any child 
which wvtars ;i red gsrnitnt. 1 he result is the symptom® 
which Jess imaginative people call sunstroke. Instances of 
aimilnr bdiet- drawn from the superstitions of the lower 
races all over the country 1 might be almost Indefinitely 
extended. Even in our own prayer* for the sick we ptay 
Lhc Father “to renew whatsoever has been decayed by the 
fraud and malic* of the Devil, or by the carnal will ami 
frailness" of the patient 

Leprosy is a disease which is specially rermrded as a 
punishment for sin, and a Hindu affected by this (iiscjic 
remains an outcast until be con afford to undertakr a 
purificatory ceremony. Even lesser ailments arc often 
attributed to the wrath of some offended god or saint. 
Thus, in SatAra, the King Satcswar asked the saint Stunitm 
for water. The sage was wrapped in contemplation, and 
did not answer him. So the angry monarch took some lice 
from the ground and threw them at the saint, who cursed the 
King with vermin all over his body. He endured the afflic¬ 
tion for twelve years, until lie was dared by ablution at the 
sacred fountain of Devr4shta.' As we shall sec, the 
Bengalis have a special deity who rules the itch. 

From ideas of llns kind the next stage is the actual 
impersonation of the deity who brings disease, and hence 
die troop of d»cai> godling* which arc worshipped all over 
India,and to whose propitiation much of the thoughts of the 
peasant are devoted 

ShAiJv, the Godless of SwAtt.-rox. 

Of these deities the most familiar is SftalA, * ,r she that 
loves the cool." so called euphemistically in consequence of 
the fever which accompanies small-pox, the chief infant 
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plague of India, which is under bet control. Shall has 
other euphemistic names. She is called Mata, **the 
Mother “partxctUtnui Jag Kant, H the rjueen of the world ; ' 
Pfapliolew&tt, u she of the vesideKaleje will. "she who 
attacks the liver, 11 which is to the rustjt the seat of all 
disease. Some call hf : r MdliA Mai, "the great Mother.*' 
These euphemistic titles for the deifies of terror are com* 
man to all the mythologies. The Greeks of old called Lite 
awful Erinyes, the Eumemdes, “ the well-meaning." So the 
modern Greeks picture the small-pox as a woman, the 
enemy of children, and call her Sunchoremene, 41 indulgent/ 1 
or “exorablc," and Eulogia, "‘one to be praised or blessed; * 
end the Celts call the fairies 11 the men of peace ” and "the 
good people," or " good neighbours," 1 

In her original Form as a village goddess she has seldom 
a special priest or a regular temple. A few fetish stones, 
tended by some law-class menial, constitute her shrine. i\n 
she comes to be promoted into some form of Kill or Devi, 
she is provided with an orthodox shrine. She receives Jittfo 
or no respect from men, hut women and children attend her 
Service in large numbers on “ Simla's seventh," SilaM Kl 
Saptaml, which Is her feast day. In Bengal she is wor¬ 
shipped on a piece of ground marked out and smeared with 
cow-dong. A fire being lighted, and butter and spirits 
thrown upon it, the worshipper makes obeisance, bowing 
his forehead to the ground and muttering incantations. A 
hog is then sacrificed, and the bones and olfcd being burnt, 
the flesh is roasted and eaten, but no one must lake home 
with him any setup of the victim, 1 

Two special shrines of SiudS in Upper India may be 
specially referred to. That at Kankhal near HardwAr has a 
curious legend, which admirably illustrates the catholicity 
of Hinduism, {ere the local ShalA has the special title of 
Tnrfstn, or ** the Muhammadan tody," There was once a 

■ CriDim, " Trmoult Mythology," ii t*6t s Tyler, "EarJy HltiMr,” 
UJ i Speacw, *■ Principle* of .Socioloj;) .* i t:<f j Sir W. Scent. *■ Lceturci 
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prints ttorn to one of the Mugfcal Ealptrort, who. accord- 
m e < 0 |he tmdllion^ of ttrn dynasty, when many of t.ho tloe 
bdie of the harem were of Hindu birth, tad n warmsym- 
„ lt hy for h« aneestrul faith. So she made a pilgrimage 
to fiardwAr. und thence «A off to rfiit the ho**™, 
limit'd in the upper enq^e of the UX&S. ^ she 
reached the holy land of Badarinith, the god htmself 
\ appeared to her in a dream, and warned her that she being 
11 btusalmAn, her intrusion into lisa domains would proUb > 
encourage the attacks pf the UUf So he ordered her to 
return and take up her abodr in Kanfehal, tvllefc as a iuvrni 
Tor her piety she should after her death liecoine *J* ' rf 

gexicfcJ of children and ho deified as a manifesto ion of 
hvM. So after her death a temple was erected on ihe site 
■of her tomb, and she receives the homage of multitudes of 
IpUgrims- There is another noted djnw of 
| Kiewdn. in the Debra Dfln District. She Is a S uU, U 

hari. the wife of DhrTtortibtra. the mother of pury^hana. 
When DhritarAshtra, through the force of his divine abre p 
tkm, was consumed with fire at Sapla,STota. near 
GftAilhlfl nlsto jumped into thft becatac Sa * 

SXLd. Vhlta 

blessed her with the boon that m the &OT Age she shou d 
become the guardian deity of children ^thegod^ss of 
small-pox in part icatar. Another noted fitohi m thU part 
of thi: country is the deity known &* Ljoll MAtA, or 
White Mother," who has a shrine in the Mutoftarnagar 
District. Heie vast crowds assemble, wd ^ 

vows at her temple for the boon of sons, and 
is bore they take it there and P«J«™ J* gjj 

the necessary offering to the pMere. One S 

the worship of the Knnkhal goddess and of UjiOl M«A 
that calves are released at her shrine. This c*m hard! - *» 
anything else but a survival of the rile of oitth: slangbU-r 
W thi is one of many indications that the worship of 
M t . priUJc cult, and piuboUy o( indi'cnoiis 

""lltaU, according to on, story, is only rtKeldgLo/jJiSii 
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of seven sisters, by whom the pustular group of diseases ts 
supposed to be caused. So the chutRier Lilith has twelve 
daughters, who are the twelve kinds of fevers, and this 
arrangement of diseases or evil spirits in categories of 
sevens or twelves is found in the ChaJdaic magic.* Similarly 
in the older Indian mythology we have the seven Maids, 
the seven oceans, the seven itishis, the seven Adilyas and 
Danavas. and the Seven horses of lhe sun, and numerous 
other combinations of this mystic number. One list giw * 
their names as inula, Masani, Basami, Maha Mai, I'chintdi.-, 
LamkariyA, and Agwuni,* We shall meet Mas&ni nr Masun, 
the deity of the cremation ground, in another connection. 
Bason ti is the " yellow goddess,'* so called probably on 
account of the colour of the skin in these diseases. Malta 
Mill is merely ** the great Mother.'* Polamdt is possibly 
“ slur who makes the body soft or flabby," and LamkariyA, 
"she that haste noth." AgwAnt is said to mean "the 
leader, * and by one account, AgwAn, who Has twenty-five 
thousand votaries, according U> the lost census returns, in 
the North-West Provinces, is the son of KAja Ben, or Vena, 
and the brother of the small-pox sisters At Hard war they 
give the names of the seven sisters as Si tala. ScdaU. 
Itunuki, Jhunukf, MihiLi, McrhaU, and Mandild, a set of 
names which smacks of some modification of an aboriginal 
culms. 

Their shrines duster round the special shrine of SitalA, 
and the villagers to the west of tlse North-West Province! 
call them her Khidmatgars, or body servants. Round many 
of the shrines again, as at KankitaJ, we find a group of 
minor shrines, which by one explanation are coiled the 
shrines of the other disease god lings. Villagers say that 
when disease npjxors in a family, the housewife comes and 
makes a vow, and if the patient recovers she makes a little 
shrine to the peculiar form of Devi which she considers 
responsible for the illness. The Brahman-; say that these 
minor shrines are in honour of the YogifltS, who arc usually 

1 LtLnd." EtnuoD Kviiuii Renuinsi ijj. 
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said to number eight—Mirj an 1. Karptiraiilaki, Maiayu- 
puirihmi Kauauiudiitli liherunda, MaL aH. Niyaki. J&ya nT 
SabhAchiri, Sulakshanil and SunaruiA. !» the Gnrgaon 
District, accompanying images of Sitali, is <Jpc o Seihu 
U] 3( who is inferior to her, yet often worship before 
h«, because he is regarded as her tBTWrt and intercessor. 
Cupper coins are thrown behind her shrine into a saucer, 
which is known as her Mllkhino or Treasury, R«* and 
other articles of food are placed in front of her ,hrw-, and 
afterward* distributed to Chnmirf, the corner caste, and to 


£ke sc many deities of this class Shall b <* the way to 
promotion to the higher heaven. In someplacesshcti 
identified with KALki Bhavin!, and one "g. f SEJ 
small-po* sisters gives their names as SltaU, Ibulm . 

CliamariyS. DurgA Kill, Mnhl UU. 

This has obviously passed through the mill of Brahmanism. 
Of these, Chamaiiya is doubtless allied to Uinmtt, who is 
a vaguely described low-CMte deity', worshipped m the 
North -Western Provinces. Some say he is the gho=‘ o 
Cfeamir, or worker in leather, who died e . * 

Chamariyi is said to be the eldest and P m ma * 
youngest' sister of Sitald. She, by the common account, 
tukefhtr name from the pustules </'"") of the disease, 
ilic bring? the malady in its mild«t form, and the worst 

variety is the work of SJUlA in !*«»■ ^ 

Sim tree, and hence a patient suffering from the . ^ 

fanned with it. leaves. A very bad form " ’ 

pox is the work Of ChattmnyA, who must bo prnpiu e 
with the offering of a pig through a ChainAr or other Lv- 
caste priest. The influence of Kail in her threefold form is 
diicfly felt ia connection with other pustular < laeasen _ 
attuU-pox. Earthen ware Images of elephants *” P 1 ^ " 
her shrine, and her offerings consist °f*???' J' 
pigs. goats, sheer, and black fowls- Bhadrd Kill In the 
least form id able of all. The only person who has in¬ 
fluence over Kill is the Ojha, or sorcerer, who, when 

* “ Iiidan Antiquary.’ vjfl. !U. 
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cholera and simitar epidemics prevail, collects a subscription 
and perform? a regular expteioty service. 


COKNBCTION OF StTAJ.A WITH liCVAS SACRIFICE. 

In iter form os household goddess, Sitalil is often known 
as Thandi. or u the cool one," and her habitation is in the 
house behind the water-pots, in the cold, damp place 
where the water drips. Here she is worshipped by the 
house-mother, but only cold food or cold water is offered to 
her. 

There is, however, a darker side to the worship of Situ!A 
and the other disease godlings than this mild household 
service- In 1817 a terrible epidemic of cholera broke out at 
Jesse re. 0 The disease commenced its ravages in August, 
and it was at once discovered tliat the August of this y«ir 
had five Saturdays (a day under the influence of the ill- 
omened Sani). The number five being the express property 
of the destructive Siva, a mystical connection was at oner 
detected, the infallibly baneful influence of which it would 
have been sacrilege to question. On the night of the 27th 
a strange com morion spread through the villages adjacent 
to the station, A number of magicians were reported to 
have quitted Marelli with a human head in their possession, 
which they were to be directed by the presence of super¬ 
natural signs to leave in a certain, and to them unknown, 
village. The people on all sides were ready by force to 
arrest the progress of these nocturnal visitors. For the 
prophecy foretold that wherever the head fell, the destroy¬ 
ing angel terminating her sanguinary course would rest, 
and the demon of death, thus .satisfied, would refrain from 
further devastation in that part of the country. Dr. Tytlcr 
says that on that night, while walking along the rood, 
endeavouring to allay the agitation, the judge and he per¬ 
ceived a faint light arising from a thick dump of bamboos. 
Attracted to the spot, they found a hut which was illu¬ 
minated, and contained images of live Hindu gods, one of 
which was SitalA, the celebrated and formidable Aula Blbi, 


TlTE GOPUHtiS of DISEASE. *3* 

< Quf Lady of Lbc Flux,' an incarnation of K ili, who it is 
believed is one dav to appear riding on a hors* fo1 tj! * 
purpose os slaughtering mankind, and ci sotting the world 
on fire. In front of the idol a female child atom mne years 
of age lay on the ground. She was evidently stupefied with 
intoxicating drugs, and in this way prepaid nn.iwcr 
responses to such questions as those initiated into the 
mysteries should think proper to propose.* 1 ' There U 
much in this statement which is open to question, and it 
seems doubtful whether, as t)r. Chevcri is- dispr-sed to 
bdiuve, the case was really one of intended human siicritiCft 


SUxiu*-POX: Vossmi* ^ BbSmsaIh 

In Bengal the divine force antagonistic to SEttild Is Shash- 
thi, " goddess of tltc sixth," who is regarded as the special 
miardian «f children, The worship of Sfaashtht «■** on .1 
dsMIfcct, Which has only recently been uppUert to 
e\iiUin this special form of worship. Tin- most fata! 
cf Indian children is a form of infanu!- lock jaw, wltie.s is 
ciufed by the use of a coarse, blunt instrument, swell a-i a 
sickle, for severing the umbilical cord. This disease usually 
mutes its appearance between th sixth and twelfth day of 
Ui< life of ihe child, and hence w have Hu. formal me* 
of purification from the birth pollution performed as the 
Chhathi cm the aiiith and the Burahi (in the twelfth day 

after dsUvery, .. , , , „ „„ 

'■In Bengal when small-pox rages, die gardeners art 

basiist. As soon as the nature of the disease « determined< 
the physician retires and a gardener ■* summoned. llK 
first act is to forbid the introduction of meat, fish, and ail 
food requiring oil or spices for its preparation. He then 
tws a lock of Imir, a cowry shell, n piece or tunuarie^nd an 
article of gold on the right wrist of the patient. I The use 
of these articles as fearers of evil sptntv will he considered 
later on.) The sick person i* then laid mi the Majhpattn 
the young and mrexpanded leaf of the plantain tree, and 

* Cbevet*. “ Medical JotispraifciK* for laiila, 4fS »q 
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milk is prescribed as the sale article of food. He is fanned 
with a branch of the sacred Nitn {Azidiraefa/t hidicaS, and 
any one entering (he chamber is sprinkled with water, 
Should th a fever become aggravateJ and delirium ensue, or 
if the child cries much and sleeps little, the gardener per¬ 
forms the Mdla Fuji. This consists in bathing an image 
of the goddess causing the disease, and giving a draught of 
i he water to drink. To relieve the irritation of the skin, 
pease mcaJ, turmeric, flour or shall sawdust is sprinkled 
over the body. If the eruption bu copious, a piece of new 
cloth in the figure of eight is wTappad round the chest and 
shoulders. On the night between the seventh and eight h 
days of the eruption, the gardener has much to do. He 
places a watur-poi in the sick-room, and puis on it rice, a 
cocoa uut. sugar, plantains, a yellow rag, flowers, and it levs 
Nim I eaves. Having mumbled several spells imantm), he 
recites the tale [ $ism) of tin: particular goddess, which often 
occupies several hours. When the pustules arc mature, the 
gardener dips a thorn of the Karaunrta {Carina) in sesamum 
oil and punctures each one, The body is then anointed 
with oil,and cooling fruits art given. When the scabs have 
peeled off, another ceremony called Godam is gone through. 
All the offerings on the water-pot ure roiled in a doth and 
fastened round the waist of the patient. The offerings art 
the pcrrjuisUc of the garden or, who also receives a fee. 
Government vaccinators earn -i considerable sum yearly bj 
executing the Shads! worship, and when a child is vaccinated, 
a portion of the service is performed "—a curious compro¬ 
mise between the indigenous faith and European medical 
science. 1 

The social Tirhfit observance of the Jur Sttal or “ small¬ 
pox fever" feast will he mote conveniently considered in 
connection with other usages of the same kind, 

iJiTAKCl SaKTJ AJK.D MASiK, 

We have already seen that SliaU is in the stage of pro¬ 
motion to the Kmhmamcal heaven, Hen? her special name 

* Hiikjf, * Tnbc* *nU Castes*" it. 6*. 
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Is \jauugi Saiti, a word which has he us connected with 
Miti and Matin, but really refers to Durgl-Dtvi in her 
xtrtibU elephant form. Masiu or Masilm is a different 
eoddesfc She resides at the Masin or cremation giwfld. 
" m j is greatly dreaded. The fame name fe m the eastern 
jUrtrict of the North-Western Provinces appHwt kt fta tomb 
of some loW'Cftste man, very often a Teli or oilman, or i 
Dhobi or *iflljfermftn, both of whose ghosts are generally 
obnoxious. Envious women will take the ashes from a 
,at ton ground and throw them over an enemy s emm 
This is said 1° cause them to be 41 under the influent'. 1 ml be 
Hliulow 11 (Saya. Chhiyal and to waste away by slow decline. 
Thi = idea is familiar in folk-lore. All savages beliovo that 
their shadow is a part of themselves, that if it he hurt the 
owner of it will feel pain, that a man may lose his shadow 
altogether and thus be deprived of part of hi* ari|lJ 
strength, and that vicious people, as ia ^ ptisani 
case, can fling their shadow upon you and cause you 


# " | 

mJ M4tungi SaJcttj again, appears in at least eight fenns- 
RaukS OevT, Ghrauka Devi, Melil Dev!, MafidU Devf, 
Sftall Dcvf, DnrgSr Devi and Sank ad Devf. a ealmgan -A 
names which indicates the extraordinary mixture of bdiefe, 
some of them importations from the regular mythology, but 
others obscure and local manifestations of the deity. out oi 
wliicfa this worship has been developed. She tadgscrlbe 
(j_« having cats as large na a winnowing fen projecting teeth, 
a'hideoai fece with 4 wide open mouth. Her vch.de i* 
the ass , an animal very often feund in association with 
shrine* of Sitelt- She carries a broom and winnowuig 
fan with which she sifts mankind, anil in on*; hmd a 
pitcher ami ewor, This fan rin.J broom tf*. j™ *» 
set later on, most powerful fetishes. All thin ts ^hec 
mythology at its lowest stage, and represents t ie ,rcmpui„ 
of various local fetish beliefs on the ongmal bHifedJ 
worship, 

i S prt«r,-PnneT|fc» or Sock***" 1* tJ D F*»*' 'Gotten Ooii#h, 
i, hi m 
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1 J4 Folklore ok Noiituekk I mu a. 

Jours h v for jn odes ntmtxG as few demic of Suau-*pox> 

During u siaalt-jiax epidemic tin journey, not even 3 
pilgrimage 10 a holy shrine, should be undertaken. Gen. 
Slot-man ' gives 3 curious cose tti illustration of this: " At 
this Lime the only son of HA mu Krishna's brother, Khushhal 
Chnnd, ,tn interesting boy of about four years of age, was 
extremely ill of small-pox. His father was told that lie had 
better defer his journey to Benares till the child should 
recover; but he could neither tai nor sleep, so great was his 
1 error lest some dreadful calamity should befall the whole 
i.truly before he could expiate a sacrilege which he had 
committed unwittingly, or lake the advice of his high priest, 
as to the best manner of doing so, and he resolved to leave 
the decision to God himself He took two pieces of paper 
and having caused Hcmtna to be written on one anti Jabalpur 
on the other, he put them both in a brass vessel. After 
shaking the vessel well, he drew forth that on which Benares 
had been written- ‘It is the will of God,' said Kirna 
Krishna. All the family who were interested in tin; preser- 
vatHiit of the poor boy implored him not to set out, lest ihe 
Devi who presides over small-pox should be angry, II was 
ail in vain, lie would set out with his household god, am! 
unahh to carry it himself, he put it upon a small litter upon 
■’ P°^ ’ hint'd a hearer tn cany it at one end while he 
•jttppaitcd the other. His brother Klmshhdl Clland sent his 
second wife at the same tiim. with offering? to the Devi, to 
ward ofi the effects of his brother’s rashness hum the child, 
Bv the time his brother hud got with his god to AdhartM. 
three miles from Jnbfdpur, he heard of the death of his 
nephew. Hut he seemed not to fed this slight blow in the 
terror of the dreadful, but undefined, calamity which he fdt 
to be impending over him and the whole family, and he 
*■ ;nt <in his road. Soon after, mi infant son of his uncle 
died ol the ianw disease, and the whole town at ante became 
divided into two patties—those who held that the child had 
been killed by Ihe Dm-J as 4 punishment for fc&tnu Kristina's 

" ** kvtnldc* iml ks^littfiHonx,, 1 i 207. 
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presuming to leave Jabalpur before they recovered, and 
those who held that they were killed by the god W&hmi 
himself for having deprived him of one of his arm*. 
KhushhAI C hand's wife stekenedon the road and died before 
reaching Mirzapnrj atid as the Devi was supposed to have 
nothing to say to fevers, this event greatly augmented the 
advocates oT Vishnu.' 

O USER VANCES DURING SUAU.-FOK EPIDEMICS, 

In the Piinjftb when acMd fnUs ill of small-pox no one is 
allowed to enter the house, especially if he have bathed, 
washed, or combed his hair, and if any one does come in, w 
is made to burn incense at thr- door. Should a than or- 
siomt come on before the vesicles have foUy«me o«t tho 
sound is not allowed to enter the ear of the sick child, and 
divtal plates are violently beaten to drown thenmsc nf the 
thunder. Tor six urseven days, when the disease ts at Us 
height, the child is fed with raisins covered with silver ka . 
When Utevwidua have fully developed it is ^ 

Devi hlii& hus come. When the disease has abated a t.ltle, 
water is thrown over the child. Singers and drummers are 
summoned and the parents make with the*fipro- 
CL-rjiijit to the temple of Devi, carrying the child dre^d 
saffron -coloured clothes. A man goes m «!«"«» ™ l JV* 
bunch of tercel grass in his hands, rrom which he spr^kks 
a mixture of milk and water. In this way they **£■* 
fig-tree of other shrine of Devi, to which they tic red ribbons 
and besmear it with t ed lead, paint and curds. 

One method of protecting children from tire disease - 
give them opprobrious names, and dress them m mgs. 
witli other devices for disuse transference, will diseased 
Utef on. Wc have sec. that the Kim tree is supposed to 
influence the disease: hence branches of h “* ° 

the door of the sick-room. Thunder .disturbs the 
in possession of the child, so the family fiour-.ruU, which,« 
^S^hal! see, lias mystic powers, is rattled near the child. 

' Sir Ahead Clniiui. Yit^ir-i-CkiiA^ 
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Another device is to feed s donkey, which is the animal on 
which ShaJj rides. This ia specially known in the Paitjib 
as the Jnndi PQji*.‘ In the t-ame lithe; that the patient is 
under the direct influence of the goddess, if death ensues the 
purification of the corpse % cremation i- considered both 
unnecessary and improper Like Gusains, jogii, and 
similar persons who are regarded as inspired, those who die 
of this disease are buried, not cremated* As Sir A. L. Lyall 
observes/“ The ink* is ordinarily expounded by the priests 
to be imperative, because the outward signs and sympto&is 
marl; the actual presence of divinity : the small-pox is not the 
god's work, but the gnd himself manifest ; hut there is idso 
some ground for concluding that the process of burying has 
been found more wholesome than the hurried *ind ill* 
managed cremation, which prevail,' during .1 fatal epidemic.” 
Gen. Sleemnn gives an instance of; n outbreak of the direasr 
which was attributed to a violation of this traditional rule. 1 


Minch Disease GaatlNGS. 


There are .1 number of minor disease god! i Tigs, some of 
whom may 1 » mentioned here. The tenures godling of 
malaria is JvaruharJsvars, “ the god who repuls the fcvor." 
The special offering 10 him is what i;, callt J I .'udtibhuig-i, a 
confection made of milk, the leaves of the hnnp plant and 
sweetmeats* Among the Kob of Chaibusa, Ruugara is the 
godling of fever and is associated with Gohem, Chondu, 
Kegra and Pichah. who art considered respectively the 
codlings of cholera, the itch, indigestton and death. Tin 
Bengalis have a special osmee for the worship of Ghent si. 
the itch grilling. Tin: scene of the service is a dunghill, 
A broken earthenware pot. its liottom blackened with 
constant use for cooking, dimbeil white with hr .>. inter¬ 
spersed with a few streaks of turmeric, together with a 
branch or two or the Ghent 11 plant, and lust, rtol hast, a 
Innomatkk of the geftfline palmyra or eocounui stuck. serve 


“ Panjib NVte? r>nfl (Juniti, 1 iii, jj, if,'. 
‘ ” aiiaii*- Sludiei." j? up 
* 'W.imjilr and RtcaUrctiofij,''». sofl. 
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misrepresentation of the presiding deity of itch, The 
niistE^s of the family* for whose benefit ilie worship « **«. 
acts as priestess. After a few dog^l lines are recited, the 
l»t is broken ami the pieces collected by the children, who 

•rifii? aOJie^ e'Jwitt the itch godling. 

£,me of tl.es* filings are. tike Shashtbi, protectors o 
children from infantile disorders* ^uch are jn flosiiangdb^ 
Biiaysen, in whose name a string, which, as we shall see, 
excises a powerful influence over demons, is hung fount] 

■ he necks of children from birth till marriage, and Kimko, 
whose name represents the KubufevitA, or family de£. 
Among the Kuttaw he presides over the g«wft and health 
of the children in three or four villages together.- Achert, a 
disease sprite in the Hills, particularly favours those who 
wear red garments, and in his name u tauki thread ts tied 
round the throat ns an amulet against cold, and goi e. 
Ghauts Kura, “ he Who has ears as broad as a bull, or 
k - who wears bells in his <* r s,’ * another disease godiiug of 
: ‘.Hit: Hills. He is supposed lobe of great person„l utttic- 
\ ^ns. and is worshipped under the torn of a water jar m 
tii e healer of cutaneous diseases. He b a gutc-kecper* 

Jin other words, a godling on his promotion. in many of the 

t Garhwfi) temples, 1 , 

Among the Kurkus of HoshangflbM. Mutua D*» js repre* 
seated bv a heep of stones inside the tillage. His special 

sacrificis a pi E . nnd hi. particularmisemri - to—« 

cpU BI ni«. and p.rtioularly fevers. in winch cn.e he BU.I he 
propitiated with extraordinary sacrifices,* 

P One of the great disease Molinas w JM Bhavant. bhe 
has her specialitv in the regulation of cholera, which she 
spreads or withholds according to the attention shr receive,. 
They tell a curious story about her in Oudli. Safd ^^ g : 
having estublbhed his virtual independence of the Mughal 
Empire, determined t* build a capital Hr selected as the 

* ■* CalruiM Rcrfe* 1 " xvi.U, 6S- 

. nSSSSiSd“s fl ttkii««.t it u , 

‘ AtSatift. “ HimftS«r*n Canatcer, u. >>]j. “!■ 

* ** SesUejneiM Kuportt 1 t >4 
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site For it the high bank of theGtotl, overlooking PfiparjihSt 
in SultAnpur, And but for the accident of a sickly season, 
that now comparatively unknown locality might have 
enjoyed the celebrity which afterward* fell to the lot of 
FaizAbld, The fort wits already begun when the news 
reached the Emperor, who sent his minister a Kfettat, Lo all 
outward appearance suited to his rank mid dignity. The 
royal gift had been packed up with becoming care, and its 
arrival does not seem to hove struck Safdar Jang as incom¬ 
patible with the rebellious attitude which be had assumed. 
The box in which it was enclosed was opened with due 
ceremony, when it was discovered that the Emperor, with 
grim pleasantry, had selected as an appropriate gift an image 
of Marl Bhavhni. The mortality which ensued in Safdar 
Jang’* army was appalling, and the site was abandoned, 
Mari Ehavftni being left in sole possession. Periodical fairs 
are now' held there in her honour.* 

iUROAtL L.vla, the Cholera Gouuno, 

But the great cholera godliug of Northern India is 
Hardaui, Hardnur, Harda, Hardly? r Hardiha Lila. It 
is only north of the Jumna that he appears to control the 
plague, and in liundelkhand, his native home, he seems to 
have little connection with it. With him we reach 0 class 
of god I mgs ipiitr distinct from nearly all those whom wc 
have been considering. Hu is onr~ of tlml numerous elus? 
who were in thejr lifetime actual hintoricot personages, and 
who from some special cause, in his cose from the tragic 
circumstances of bis death, have been elevated to a scut 
among the hosts of heaven. Hardaur Lil.i, or UivAn 
Horduur, was the second son of Utr Sinha Devs, the 
miscreant Raja of Orchha, in Bunddkhand, who. at the 
instigation of Prince. Jahangir assassinated the accomplished 
Ahul Farl, the litterateur 6 f the court of Akbar, 1 His 
brother Jhajhir. or jhujhfir, Sink suceeudcd to the throne 

1 riuituTi|iar, “ itoulrmnnt Uoixitt, a 

1 iHucliiuiniit ** &bi*3i ImrnJiiirtkitt, ueJi 
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on iht <3«th tif tiii father; ami afkr 40me lime *h*F*6U D K 
Hardaur of undue Intimacy with his wife, he compelled iter 
to poison her lover with ail Us companions at a feast m 

After this tragedy it happened that the daughter of the 
Princess Kanj&vatf. sister of jhajh^r and Hardaux. was abott 
to be married. Her mother, according to the ordinary rule 
of family etiquette, sent an invitation to JhnjhAr Sinh to 
attend the wedding. He refused with the mocking taunt 
that she would be wise to invite her favourite brother 
H urduur. Thereupon, she in despair went to hut cenotaph 
and lamented his wretched end. Harder from below 
answered her cries, and promised to attend the wedding «£ 
make nil tite necessary arrangements. The ghost kept his 
promise, and arranged the marriage ceremony as befitted the 

hotiGEir of his house* , , * r - 

Subsequently he is said to have visited the bedside of the 
Emperor Akbar at midnight, and besought him to issue an 
ardor that platforms should te erected in hi* nan*, and 
honour he paid to him in every village of the Empire, 
promising that if he were duly propitiated, no 
should cv« be nmrred with storm or mm, and that no one 
who before eating presented a share of his meal . _ j 
should ever want for bread, Akbar. it sai ■ P _. 
with these requests, and since then the ghost of Hnriwd 
has been worshipped in nearly every village in N*rth«r 
Indie, iiul here, as in many of these fegends^ the chr _ - 
logy is hopeless. Akbar died in t6o S a.d„ and the murder 

of lTirdaul is fixed in r&*7. ftf 

He U chiefly honoured at weddings, ami m the mo 
Baisikh (May)* when the women, particularly those ^f U 
lower dassesi visit his shrine and eat the offerings pre^n t> 
to him. The shrine; is al^ys erected nntstde the ham■ c. 
and n decorated with (kgs- On the day but one before 
the arrival of a wedding procession, the woman of t 
femih worship Hardaui. Unite him to the ceremony. 
If any signs of a storm appear, he is piopmated with 
songs, one of the best known of which runs thus 


MO 
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t-fl !ri 1 Thy >hrine ts in every hamlet I 
Thy name ihrwiiuli 'hi iht land ! 

Lord of the SurtJel* lit ml! 

May tinit intreue tjiy fame ) 

Or in the local patuLt—■ 

(V.Linvjt c&auuim, 

I. JUi f <Uhtn rr»imi 
fltwdtir 4a ki JPftfVii, 

RAi, if, 

Tu-»Uf : f {j*\> tu-vA*' 

Rh.tgur&n f 

Many of these shrines have a stone figure of the hero 
represented on horseback, set op at the head or west side 
of the platform. From his birthplace Hardau] isalsoknown 
as Buinkla, and one of the quarters in Mirrupur, and in 
the town of Brindaban id the Mathom District, is named 
after him,' 

But white in his native land of Bundelkhand Hardau I 
is a wedding god ling, in about the same rank as Dnlha Deo 
among the Dravidian tribes, to the north of the Jumna it 
is on his power of Jniluencmg epidemics of cholera that his 
reputation mainly rests. The terrible outbreak of this 
pestilence, which occurred tn the tamp of the Governor- 
General, the Marquess Hastings, during the Find in war, 
was generally attributed by tin. people to the killing of beef 
for the use of the British troops in the grove where the 
ashes of HonLutJ repose, Sir C, A. Elliott remarks that he 
has seen statements in the old official correspondence of 
1838 A.D., when we first took possession of Hosbangab&d. 
that the district officers were directed tn force the village 
headmen to set up altars to Harduul Lila in every village. 
This was part of the system of " preserving the cultivators/ 1 
since it was found that they ran away, if their fears ot 
epidemics were not calmed by the respect paid to tin local 
gods. But in Hoshaiigihid, the worship of El.miaul Li is 
has fallen into great neglect in recent times, the repeated 

1 The chief mUhorii in foi H-ir-dau! are Curuiin^hiiHi, Ardut’uJaricat 
Urpom: *vli, |At uyp V A. Smith, *' Jrnmmt Aiintir Society «t Ucngnl, 
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recurrence of cholera having shaken the belief in the potency 
n| bli influence over the disease,' 


EXORCISM OP THE CElOUiRi DEMON, 

Mention ha* been already made of the common belief m 
an actual embodiment of pestilence in a human or ghostly 
form, A disease so sudden and mysterious as cholera is 
nat urally capable of u. superstitious ex pi hi nation of this n< 
Everywhere it is believed to be due to the .^onr-y c ‘ J 
dumon, which can be expelled by noise and special incanta¬ 
tions, r-r removed by means of a scapegoat, thus, the 
Muhammadans of Herat believed that a spirit of cholera 
stalked through the land in advance of the actual disease 
AH over Upper India, when cholera proa alls, you may see 
fires lighted oti the boundaries of villages to bar the approach 
of the demon of the plague, and the people shouting and 
beating drums to hasten hb departure. Ou oue fjccasion I 
was present at such a ceremonial while out f ir an evening 
drive, and as we approached the place the grooms advised 
m< to stop the horses in order to allow the demon to cross 
the road ahead of us without interruption. 

This expulsion of the disease spirit is often a cause of 
quarrels and riots, as villages who art *till safe from the 
epidemic strongly resent the introduction of the demon 
within their boundaries- In a recent case at Allahabad * 
min stated that the cholera monster used to attempt to 
tnlcr Ins house nightly, that his head reaembkd a arpe 
nor then pot, mid that be and his brother were obliged to 
bar his entrance with their clubs. Another attributed the 
immunity of his family to the fact that he possessed a gun, 
which he regularly fired *t *ighl to scare the demon. Not 
lung ago sum* men in tbe SJimc districl enticed the diokra 
demon Into an earthen pot by magical rites, and dapping 
on the lid, formed a proccsriou '" dead o( ni f hl foT <“ 
purpose of carrying the pot to a Rturhbouriiig vi iige, wit 

* 11 Sit! IKneiti Rcpart, 6 4Ji M 

t t errier, u Cwtvwi Journeys, *{ 
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which their relations wet2 the reverse nf cordial, anil bury¬ 
ing it there secretly. Rut the enemy were an the watch, 
and tutm-sl out in force to frustrate this fell intent. A 
serious rifd • 1 cur red, in the com f which the receptacle 
containing the evil spirit w:-.- unfortunately broken and he 
escaped to continue his ravages in the neighbourhood . 1 In 
Bombay, when cholera breaks out in n tillage, the village 
j tot ter is Asked l« make an image of the goddess of cholera. 
When the image is ready, the village people go in procession 
to the potter's house, and tell him to carry the image to a 
spot outside the village. When it is taken to the (elected 
place, ii is First worshipped by the potter and then by the 
villagers.* Here, as in many instances of similar rites, the 
priest is a man of low caste, which points to the indigenous 
character of the worship. 

■fn the western district-, of the North-Western Provinces 
the rite lakes a more advanced form. When cholera pre¬ 
vails, Kili Devi is worshipped, and a magic circle of milk 
and spirits is drawn f und the village, over which the 
cholera demon does not care to step. They have also a 
reading of the Scriptures in honour of DtirgH, and worship 
a Sail shrine, if there be one in the village. The next stage 
is the actual scapegoat, which is. ns we shall see, very gene¬ 
rally used for this purp se. A buffalo bull is marked with a 
red pigment and driven to the next village, where h. 
curries the plague with him. ^Jaile recently, at Meerut, 
the people purchased a buffalo, painted it red and led the 
animal through the city in procession. Colonel Tod 
describes how if Alim .Sinh, the celebrated regent of Kota, 
drove cholera out of the place. " Slaving assembled the 
BrAhmans, astrologer; and those versed in incantations, a 
grand rite was got up. sacrifices mad . , and a solemn iLcrei 
df banishment was pronounced Against Mart, the cholera 
goddess. Accordingly an equipage was prepared for her. 
decorated with funeral emblems, painted black and drawn 
by a double team of black oxen ; bags of grain, also black. 

1 " Alba*had Pioneer," 10th March, 1891. 

1 J ‘ Ikjmui) kMtittm," .vsii, 15.5. 
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WC fr put into 111*' vehicle, [hat the l uty might not 
food, and driven by a man in sable vestments, followed by 
ihc veils nf tht populace, Mari was deported across the 
Chambal river, with the commands of the priests that she 
should never again set foot in Hot* No sooner did my 
deceased friend hear of her expulsion from that capital, arid 
being placed on the rmd for Bhndi. than the wise men «f 
the city were called on to provide means to keep her from 
entering therein. Accordingly, all the water of the Ganges 
:i< hand was in requisition; an earthen vessel was pla^d 
over the southern portal from which the sacTed water was 
continually dripping, and against which no evil could pre¬ 
vail . Whether my friend s supply of the holy water faded, or 
Mari disregarded such opposition, she reached the palace. 

C HOT-ERA CAL’S to BY \V trail: HA FT, 

In Gujarat , among the wildm tribes, the belief prevail, 
thai cholera is caused by old women who feed on rhe¬ 
tor™*;, of tile victims of the pestilence. For rawly, when a 
case occurred their practice was tn go to the soothsayer 
mhagat), find out from him who was the guilty witch, mul 
HU her with much torture. Of late years this practice has, 
t0 a great extent, ceased. The people now attribute an 
outbreak to the wrath of the glides* Kill, and, topleaw 
her, draw her cart through the streets, and lifting it over 
the village boundaries, offer up goats and buffaloes. Some¬ 
times, to keep off the disease, they make a magic or™ with 
milk or coloured threads round the village. At N asik. when 
Cholera break- out in the city, the leading Brilhmaus collect 
in little doles from each fenm a small allowance of nee. 
pm the nee in a cart, take ii beyond the limit* of the town. 

and there it is thrown away. ■ 

A visitation of the plague in Nepal was attributed to the 
RAja insisting on celebrating tbs Da-ahra during an inter¬ 
calary month. On another occasion the «rival of tire 
disease was attributed to the Evil Eye of Saturn and other 

■ «luInjlMj Gjieucer , 1 xvi, S=° i Campbell, " Nvim , 1 ^ 
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planets, which secretly came together in one sign of the 
rniftaf. A third attack was supposed to he caused by the 
Kaja h '-inf * in his eighteenth year, and the year erf the cycle 
being eighty-eight —eight being a very unlucky number.' 

So the Gends try to ward off the anger of the spirits of 
cholera and small-pox by sacrifices, and by thoroughly 
cleaning their villages and transferring the sweeping* mto 
some road or travelled track. Their idea b that unless tItr 
disease is communicated to some person who will take it on 
to the next village, the plague will not leave thexn- For 
this reason they do not throw the sweeping* into the jungle, 
as no one passes thaL way, and consequently the benefit of 
sweeping is lost. 1 

An extraordinary case was recently reported from the 
Dchra Isnu’ul Khiin District. There had been a good deal 
of sickness in the village, and the people spread a report 
that this was duo to the fact that a woman, who had died 
some seven months previously, had been chewing her 
funeral sheet. The relative were asked to allow the body 
to be examined, which was dune, and h was found that 
owing to the subsidence of the ground through urn, some 
earth ha.l fallen into the mouth of the corps*. A copper 
coin was placed in the mouth as a. viaticum, and a fowl 
killed and laid on the body, which whs again itii^iruf The 
same result is very often believed to follow freiti burying 
[leracm.- of the sweeper caste in the usual extended position, 
instead of a sitting posture or with the face downward^. 
A sweeper being one of the aboriginal or castehtribes ss 
believed to have something uncanny about him, Recently 
in Muraftarnagar, a corpse buried in the unorthodox wav 
was disinterred by force, and Lhc matter finsjiv trune h-jforc 
the courts. 

The Demon of Cattle Disease. 

In the same way cattle disease is caused by the plague 
demon- Once upon a time a man, whose descendants live 

■ Wrsgln, u Hiuory." Jrt. ih?* =^- 
1 CsfUtul Provincci Gutitfetr*” 
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in the Mathnm District, sleopmg ^ „ 

when lie saw the cattle disease «ecpm B up to |M “"“ ' 
an animal shape. He watched his opportunity and jot the 

demon under his shield, which he »*d 

cJisasK demon entreated lo be released, bill he would not 
kt it co till it promised that it would nevtu remain where 
tVL descendants were pteseut. ft. to *.s *£,**£. 
the murrain visits n village, his descendants are summoned 
XwXouikI the village, calling on the dtscaac to fulfil 

‘'VLXrtrin demon Is cspeUed in the *mc 

~ r: 

-T* powers, 

its a means to bar dfewifi ta «i rtf 

KM Bate i. the tribal deity of the Bmds of Hengah Ol 

h : m it is reported: "A mysterious epidemic was carrying 

fes 2tft , se s& ggS 

JSSSjl* «.h“X spirit that 

sss* 

2KK? --ggfg 

with roils. The bald, sejaed by the noi^ t JWF 
2 Purest shelter, ftftftsd by the wape built add be the. 
means it is thought the murrain is stavud. 

1 t*c™slnn Kjpoft.”l3 ? - .p, 

. ttffu ? ■' Tribe* find Cn*t» at V-K* L 1 ' 
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Klsl Did, according to the last census, has 172,000 
worshipper in lht eastern districts of the North-Western 
Provinces. 

Other Cholera Godlis-gs. 

Beside Hardaul L.iln, the great cholera god ling, FI11M 
De\’l, the impersonation of vomiting, is worshipped m 
Bengal with Hie same abject- She appears to be (he same 
as HtiliLA or Horki MaiyyA, whom we shall meet in 
i'riiinrction with the Mali le* rival, VVe have already noticed 
Marl or Marl Mil, ** Mother death,” or as she is called when 
promoted to Brahmanism, Marl Khava rik She and Jialthl, 
a minor cholera pt.Jd«s, are worshipped when (holers 
prevails- By one account she and Si tali arc daughters of 
K&ja Vena. A.bout ten thansand people recorded them- 
selves at the last census as worshippers of Hattiil attd Mar; 
in the North-Western Provinces, Among the jungle tribe* 
of Mirzapur she b known as Obi, nri Arabic word 1 Wai/r 
111 can mg pestilence. Muri, as we have said, has n special 
shrine in Snll&npur to commemorate a fatal outbreak of 
cholera in the army of b'afdar Jang. In the 1 ’unjlb Marl b 
honoured with an offering of a pumpkin, a male buffalo, a 
cock, a tam and a goat. These animals an* each dettapi- 
tm*. i with a single blow before her altar, If more than one 
bhnv is required the ceremony is a fail tiro. Formerly, in 
addition to these five kinds of offering a man and woman 
were sacrificed, to make up the mystic number seven.* 


Exorcism op Disease, 

The practice of exorcising these demons of dbcafe ban 
been elaborated into something like a science. Disease, 
according to the general belief of the rural population, can 
l** removed by a spt-ctes of magic, usually of the variety 
known as “ sympathetic,” and it can be transferred from the 
sufferer to some tine else. Thu special incantations fur 

>17 • ,, T^A S muH* l rt! £ wrirt ** *' 1 • h ' S' ; “ 0 ‘ ,ah Cmenwr/ i, m. 
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disease are in the hnrnl- of luw-ciste screened or magicians. 
Among the more primitive races, such as 1hu?.c of Prflvidkn 
Dfigin in Central India, this is tfo; business of the Baiga, or 
aboriginal devU priest, Bui even here there is a differentia¬ 
tion of function, And though the Baign is usually considered 
competent to deal with the cases «f perils possessed of 
evil spirits, tt is only special persons who can undertake 
the regular esorcism, This is among the lower tribes of 
Hindus the business of the SyAua. “the cunning mau, 
the Sokhu lSanskrit suksftma, “the subtile one ’), or the 
Ojha, which is a corruption of the Sanskrit UpSdhyftya qt 


Like .iEsculapius, i’aieon, and even Apollo himself, the 
successful magician and healer gradually dcvel ops into a g’vd. 
All over the country there are, n? we have seen, the shrines 
of saints who wan the reverence of the people by the cures 
wrought at their tombs. The great deified healer m Bchar 
and the astern Districts of the North-Western Province* ** 
SokkWba, who* according to the last census, hud lhirt<*n 
thousand special worshippers. He U said to have been 
a Brihmftn who was killed by a snake, and now possesses 
the power of inflicting snake-bile on those who do tmt 

propitiate ltim. ,, 

Exorciset* are both professional and non-protesstotni* 
-Non-professional exercisers are generally persons who get 
naturally improved by a guardian spirit anJ 4 ^ of 

t hcm Itaxa the an of ■ xorcism from a Gum or teacher. 
Must of the professional cxorcbcrs learn from a C*ura. 1lie 
first study if begun n a lunar or on a solar eclipse (lay. 
On such a day lb-.- teacher after bathing, and without wiping 
bis body, or his head or hair, put’ on dry tU ihes, and goes 
to thr: village godimg's temple, 1 he candidate then spi 1 .^',s 
a. white doll* befotc Lho god, and on one side of the cloth 
makes a heap of rice, ami on another a heap of Urad 
(ffmue/its rMh'e(tts), sprinkles red lead on the heaps, and 
breaks a cocoanut in front of the idoL The Cturu then 
teaches him the incantation which be commits to 

memory. An ochre .coloured Hag is then tied to a staff in 
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iJ After iim w an the first mm moan which falls on a 
Saturday, the u-^dier ami the candidate go togethernetocf 
the village to a place previously marked out by them on thr 
boundary, A servant accompanies them, who carries a bag 
of tTad, oil, ieven earthen Limps, lemonscwofrnuts, arid 
red puvefer. After cotniny; to the spot l the teacher and the 
candidate bating and then the teacher goes to the village 
tempi ir. and sits praying for the safety of the candidate. 
The candidate, who has been already instructed as. to what 
should be done, then sfnrts for the boiindiuy of tin: next 
village, accompanied by tin:- ^ivant., On reaching the 
village boundary, lie ptekd up seven pebble, sets them in * 
lint on th^ toad r and after lighting a bmp near them* he 
worships them with flowers, red powder, and UratL Incense 
if? then burnt, and a cocoa nut is broken near the pebble 
which represents Ycfc&la and his lieutenants, and a setajail 
cocounut irr broken for ihe village god I mg, 1 ' Htmi thir 
cocoamil is symbolical of :* sacrifice which was probably 
originally of a human victim. 

u When ihk is i>ver, Ll goes to a river. Well, or other j 
bathing place, and bailies, and without wiping bk body or 
putting on dry Gfotbcf, proce^k to the hyuiidary of the next 
village- There fo repeats the same pern:ess ns he ili-1 bet -it:, 
and then goes to the boundary of a third village. In ibis 
manner he goes to se.vcn villages and repeats the same 
process, All this while he keeps un rqsiting incarnatim*. 
After finishing his worship nt the sevtmtfi village, the oandi 
date returns 10 hk village and going to the temple sue* hk 
t achor and tel fa him w hat he Ims done* 

+s In this manner, having worshipped and propitiated tlw 
Vitilas of seven village*, In laconics an exorcift. Afttr 
having been able r * n-vm -■ ihtrc powers, he must observe 
certain rules. Thus, on even' ixjip ^ day he must go to a 
sea-share or a river bank, bathe in cold water, and while 
standing in LbcwaU-r icpeat incantations a number of times, 
After bathing daily lie must neither wring tils head hair, nor 
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wipe hip budv drv. While fan is taking ins meals* lie should 
leave i.sT if he hears -i woman sis her mmultiy skfejicss speak 
Dt if a lamp be exiiuguifihcd. 

" The Mahammadan methods of studying Marckm rur 
different from ihos£ of the Hindus. Onti of them is as 
followsThe candidate begins hisstudy under the guidBLnee 
of his teacher On Uu: last dny of ibe lunur month, provided 
it falls i n a Tuvsday »r Sunday- Thu iimiuiiun takes place 
in a room* the walls and floor tsf which have betrn plastered 
with mud, and here and there daubed with sandal paste. 
On the floor o white sheet is spread* ami the candidate after 
washing hii hands and fe^t, and vc&rim* a now waat-eldth 
or trousers, sits on the ^lieet. He lights one at two incense 
sticks ami maktD offerings of a whit doth acid meat to one 
of the principal M us ilman saints, The process is repeated 
for from fourteen to forty days/ -1 

V w rural exordser? go through this elaborate ritual, the 
object of which it 1st not difficult to undersUiid. The candi¬ 
date wishes to fict the Vet lb or local demon of the village 
into his power and to make him work his will So lie 
provides himsdf with a number v.f articles which, as wcahftM 
sue, are known for their influence over the spirits of evil* 
such a* thi L'rad pulse. Jump*, eocoumir .; P etc. The oirdul 
ride of kith mg, the precautions against personal impurity, 
the worship dom at the shrine of she village godling by the 
teacher, arc all Intended to guard him in the hour of danger- 
Thc common village ** wise nmn fl contents himself with 
learning a few charms of the hocus pocus variety, and a: cure 
in f.omc difficult case **i devil poss-r-^ion tovurt* hia reputation 
as a healer. 


Methods of Kuu.u. EniflKlStf* 

The number of these charms is legion > and mosi exercisers 
have one of their own in which they place special conriifcmca 
and which thej are unwilling to disclose. As Sir Monicr 
Willi an- wri i\~ N ■ m:u;Ecuui l ww + Lrd l sorcerer or witch 

1 CABlpbelh h Noirij" i w «nq, 
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whose foals art recorded in history* biography or fable, has 
ever pretended tv he able to accomplish by incantation and 
enchantment half of what the Mantra-s&stri claims to hare 
power to effect by help of his Mantras. For mtatuple, he can 
prognosticate futurity, work the most startling prodigies, 
infuM breath into dead bodies, kill or humiliate enemies, 
afflict any one anywhere with disease or madness, inspire 
anyone with love, charm weapons and give them unerring 
efficacy, enchant armour ami make it impenetrable, turn 
milk into wine, plants into meat, or invert all such processes 
at will. He is even superior to the gods, and can make 
goddesses, gods, imps and demons carry out his most trifling 
behests. Heno. it is not surprising that the following 
remark able saying is everywhere cnrrenl throughout India: 
‘ The whole universe is subject to the gods: the g»*b are 
subject to the Mantras: the Mantras to the Brahmans; 
therefore the Brahmans are our gods/ " 

All thc-r devices of Mantra* or spells, Kav&chafl « 
amulets. N visas or mentally assigning various parts of the 
body to the protection of tutelary presiding deities, and 
Mudras or intertwining of the lingers with a mystic meaning, 
spring from the corrupt fountain head of the Tantras, the 
hihle of SAktism. But these are the speciality of thu higher 
class of professional exerciser, who is very generally a 
Erihman, and do not concern us here. 

A few examples of the formula: used by the village 
“cunning man** may be given here. Thus in llurapur 
when a person is known to he under the influence of a witch 
the Ojha recites a spell, which runs—-" Bind the evil eye; 
hind lie Ost: bind the spell; bind the curse; bind the ghost 
and thu churel; hind the witch’s hands and feet. Who can 
hind her ? The teacher can hind her. 1. the disciple of the 
teacher, can hind her. Go, witch, to wherever ihy shrine 
may be; sit there and leave tin; afflicted person." In these 
fipdb Hanumin. the monkey godling. is often invoked. 
Thus—“ 1 salute the command of my teacher. HauumAn, 
the hem, is the hero of heroes. He basin hi* quiver nine 
lakhs of arrows. He is sometimes on the right, sometimes 
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urt the left, and sometimes in the front. [ serve thee, 
powerful master. May not this man’s body be crippled, i 
see the cremation ground in the two worlds and outside 
them. If in my body or in the body of this man an y il) 
arise, then I call on the influence of Hanumfin. My piety, 
the power of the teacher, this charm jstftt because it counts 
from the Almighty." In the same way two great witches, 
l.ona Chamarin and tsmSll the Jogi are often invoked. The 
Mu sal man calls on Sulaim&n, the lord Solomon, who is a 
leader of demons and a controller of evil spirit's, for which 
there is ample authority in the Quriln, 

But is is in charms for disease that tjv rural exordser cr 
most proficient. Accidents, such as the bites of smokes, stings 
of scorpions, or wasps are in particular treated in this way. 
md these charms make up most of the ftlie-medicine of 
Northern India, Thus, when a man is stung by a scorpion 
the tixorci=t.T says*—" Black scorpion <d the limestone l 
Green is thy tail and black thy mouth. God order* thee to 
*,:o home. Come out 1 Come out! If thou fad to come out 
Mahidova and Pintail will drive thee out! 11 Another spell 
lor scorpion sting runs thus—” On the hill and [mmntain is 
she holy cow. From its dung tin scorpions were bom, siv 
black and six brown. Help me ! O Nam Sinha ] (the man 
lion incarnation of Vishnqj}. Rub each font with milkl and 
the poison will depart." So, to cure the bite of a dog, get 
some clay which has been worked on a potter’s wheel, which 
as we shall see is a noted fetish* make a lump of it and rub it 
to the wound and say— M The black dog is covered with 
thick hair. 1 Another plan in cases of hydrophobia Ls to 
kill a dog, and after burning it to make the pat:uni imbibe 
the smoke, Headache is caused by a worm in tin bead, 
which comes oul if the car be rubbed with butter. Women 
of the gipsy tribes are noted for their charms to take out the 
worm which causes toothache. When a man is bitten by a 
:,n.T-L tf Urn practitioner says —*' True god, true hero, 1 lanumlnt 
The snakv moves in a tortuous way. Tins male and femak 
weasel come out of their hole to destroy it. Which poison 
will they devour ? First they' will cat the black Kur.nt snake, 
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then the snake with the jewel, then the Ghor shake. I prsv 
to thee for help, my tine teacher," So. if^you desire lo « 
safe from the attacks <>fthe tiffer, «r‘" 1 '* “P lhe ! “ 
up the tigress, tie up her seven cubs. Tie up the roads and 
the footpaths and the fields. O Vasiidcva. have mercy. 
Have mere}’, O Lon 3 Cham Arm ! " Lastly, if you desire a 11 
appointment, say—" O Kilt, Kankilt, MahakAtil Thy fare 
is beautiful, but at thy heart is a serpent. There are four 
demon heroes and eighty-four iMiairons. If thou gives! the 
order I will worship them with betel nuts and sweetmeats 
Now shout—' Mercy, O Mother Haiti’ " It would not be 
difficult to describe hundreds of such charms, but what has 
been recorded will Ire sufficient to exemplify the ordinary 
methods of rural exorcism.* 

When the Ojha is called in to identify the demon which 
has beset a patient, he begins by ascertaining whether it is 
a local ghost or an outsider which has attacked him on a 
journey. Then he calls for some cloves, and muttering a 
charm over them, ties them to thi: bedstead on which the 
sick man lies. Then the patient is told to name the ghost 
which has possessed him, and he generally names erne of his 
dead relation it, or the ghost of a hill. » tree or a burial 
ground. Then the Ojha suggests an appropriate offering, 
which when bestowed and font given to BrMvmaus, the 
patient ought m all decency to recover. If he does not, the 
Ojha asserts that die right ghost has not been named, and 
the whole process is gone through again, if necessary funds 
are furthcoming. 

The ifatga of Mirzapur, who very often combiner the 
function of an Ojlia with his own legitimate business of 
managing the local ghosts, works in very much the same 
way. He takes some barley in a sieve, which as we shall 
see is a very powerful fetish, and shakes- it until only a few 
grains arc left in the interstices-. Then he marks duw u the 
intruding ghost by count trig the grains, and recommend* the 
sacrifice (if a fowl or a goat, ot the offering of some liquor, 

1 Kcutibm of mi> chirnit mo to be found in v«lw. i„ it- ill-. “ ^otili 
Indian Ntite* rifnJ Qucrin^ 
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most of which he usually consumes himself. If his patient 
Hie, he g*ts out of (lit difficulty by saying—" Such and 
such a powerful Bhut carried him 'ip, \Vliat can a poor 
man, such as l am, do ?" If a tiger or & bear bills a man, 
the Saiga tells his friends that such and such a Bhfft was 
Offended because no attention was paid to him, and hi 
revenge entered into the annual which tilled the deceased, 
the obvious moral being that in future mare regular offerings 
should be made through the Baiga, 

In Iloshnngab&d the Bhomka sorcerer has a handful of 
grain waved over the bead of the sick man, This is then 
«.arrkd to the Bhomka, who makes a heap of it on the floor, 
.md sitting over it, swings a lighted lamp suspended by four 
strings from his fingers. He then repeats slowly the names 
of the patient’s ancestors and of the village and local godlmg, 
pausing between each, and when the lamp stops spinning 
the name At which it halts is the name to be propitiated. 
Then in the same way he asks—“ What is the propitiation 
offering to be? A pig? A coccanut ? A chicken ? A 
goat ?" And the same mystic sign indicates the satisfaction 
of the god- 1 

The Kol diviner drops oil into a vessel of water. The 
name of the deity is pronounced as the oil is dropped. If 
it forms one globule in the water, it is considered that the 
particular god to be appe&SCd has been correctly named; if 
it splutters and forms several globules, another name is tried. 
The Orton Gjha puts the fowls intended as victims before a 
small mud image, on which he sprinkles a few grains of rice; 
»f they pick at the nee it indicates Out the particular devil 
represented by the image is .satisfied with the intentions of 
bis votaries, and the sacrifice proceeds,' 

Tile PanjAb diviner adopts a stock method common to 
such practitioners all over the world. Ho writes some spells 
on a piece of paper, and pours on it a large drop of ink. 
Flowers are then placed in the hands of a young child, who 
is told to look into the ink and say, H Summon the four 
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guardians." He is asked if he seta anything in lhe ink. and 
according to the answer a result is arrived at.’ The medsa 
(ftntadi of these exercisers is, in fact, very much the santi* 
in India as in other parts of the world/ 


Exorcism bv Dancing. 

In alt rites of this dass religious dancing as a means of 
searing the demon of evil holds an important place. Tlius 
of the Jhmgal MuUta Col- Dalton writes-—" The affection 
comet on like a fit of ague, lasting sometimes for a quarter 
of an hour, the patient or possessed person writhing and 
trembling with intense violence, especially at the commence* 
ment of the paroxysm. Then he is seen to spring from the 
ground into the air, and a succession of leaps follow, all 
executed as though he were shot at by unseen agency. 
During this stag* of the sdrure he is supposed to Ik quite 
unconscious, and rolls into the fire, if there be one, or under 
ill,: feet of the dancers, without sustaining injury from the 
heat or from tb pressure. I his lasts for a few minuti.-s 
only, and is followed by the spasmodic wage. With hands 
and knees cm the ground and hair loosened, the body is com 
vulsed, and the head shaken violently, whilst from the mouth 
issues a hissing or gurgling noise. I he patient next evincing 
tin indiniiimii to stand on hia legs, tha bystanders assist 
him, and place a stick in hia hand, with the aid of which lm 
hops about, the spasmodic action or the body still con¬ 
tinuing, and the head performing by jerks a violently 
fatiguing * irtulax niov&mcnt, This m.\y go ■<» tar hmn -* 
though Captain Snmuells says that no one in his senses 
could rontimie such exertion for many minutes. \V hen the 
Haiga is appealed to to cast out the spirit, he must first 
ascertain whether it is Gansnm or one of his familiars that 
has po«cund the vktini. If it be tbn great Gansint, W 
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Baiga implores him to deaist, meanwhile gradually anointing 
the victim with butter t itnd if the treatment is successful, 
the patient gradually and naturally subsides into a stale of 
repose, from which he rises into wascioitsntssi sndi restored 
to liis normal state, feels no fatigue or other ill-effects from 
the attack.” 

The same religious dance of ecstasy appears in what is 
known as the Rds MandaU of the modern Vaishnava sects, 
which is supposed to represent the dance of the <-,opin uAh 
Krishna. So in Bombay among the MarAthas the worship 
of the chkf goddess of the Dakfcin, Tnlja Bhavant, is cele¬ 
brated by a set of dancing devotees, called Gondhdis, whose 

leader becomes r** 54 * 1 b . v the G 0 ***' A hi S h 5tocl ia 
covered with a black doth. On the doth thirty-®* pinches 
of rice are dropped in a heap, and with them turmeric and 
red powder, all searers of demons, are mixed. On the rice 
is set copper vessel filled with milk and water, and in thU 
the goddess is supposed to take her abode. Over it are laid 
betel leaves and a cocoanut- Five torches are carried round 
the vessel by five men, each shouting " AraW fclbavinl! ” 
The music plays, and dancers dance before her. So al a 
BrAhman marriage at Puna the boy and girl arc seated OH 
thf. shoulders of their maternal uncles or other relations, 
who perform a frantic dance, the object being, as in all 
these cases, to scare away the spirits of evil.’ 

FlagELLATIOS. 

So with flagellation, which ail over the world is opposed 
to have the power of Bearing demons. Thus in the Central 
Indian Hills the Uaiga with ltis Gun)*, or sacred chain, 
which being made of irou, possesses additional potency* 
soundly threshes patients attacked with epilepsy, hysteria, 
turd similar ailments, which from their nature are obviously 
due to demoniacal agency. There are numerous instance* 
of the use of the lash for this purpose. 1 n Bombay, among 
the Ling&yats, the woman who names the child has her 
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buck beaten with gentle blows; and some beggar BrAhmans 
refine to lake alms until the giver belts them- 1 There is a 
famous shrine it Ghauspur. in the Jamipur District, where 
t he Ojhas beat their patients to drive out die disease demon/ 
The records of Roman Nathalie hftgiology and ef the special 
sect of the Flagellants will furnish numerous parallel 
instances. 

Treat it h^t ok Sghcekehs* 

While the sorcerer by virtue of his profession if generally 
respected and feared* in some places they have been dealt 
with rather summarily- Thaos i* everywhere a struggle 
between the Brilhman priest of the greater gods and the 
exorciwr, who works by the agency of demons* Sudarssn 
S&h rid Garhwfll of them by summoning all the professon 
of the black art with their books* When they were col- 
letted he hud them bound hand and foot and thrown with 
their books and implements into the river. 1 he i.amc 
monarch also dlsjKHcd very effectually of a case of jusyses¬ 
sion in his own family. One day he heard a sound of 
drumming and dancing in one of hts courtyards, and learnt 
that a ghost named C.oril had taken possession of one of his 
fan)ale slaves. The Raja was wroth, and taking a thick 
bamboo, ho proceeded to the spot and laid about him so 
vigorously that the votaries of Goril soon declared that the 
deity bad taken bis departure, The Raja then ordered 
Goril to cease from possessing people, and nowadays if any 
Garhwili thinks himself possessed* he has only to call on 
the name of Sudarsan Sih and the demon departs/ 


ArrotimmKT of Ojkas. 

The mode of succession to Dm dignity of an Ojha varies 
m different places. In Miraapor the son is usually educated 
by his father, and taught the various spells and modes of 
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incantation. But Lhii La not always the caac; and here at 
the present time the institution H in a. transition singe, 
^fiuth of the Son we have the Baigu, who usually acts as an 
Ojhn alw; and he is invariably drawn from the ah original 
races. Further north he ia known aa N3ya (Sanskrit 
ndyakat or "leader." Further north. a^Qtn, as wc leave 
ihe hilly country and enter the completely Brahmanixed 
Gangctie valley, he changes into tin: regular Ojha. who is 
always a low-class BrAirman. 

In one instance which carne under my own notice, the 
Maya of the village had been an aboriginal Kol, and he 
before his death announced that *' the god had sat on the 
head " of a fSribmaii candidate For the office, who -was duly 
initiated, and is now the recognised village Ojha This is a 
good example of the way in which BrAbninnisrtt annexe and 
absorbs the demon olntry of the lower races. This, too, 
enables us to correct a statement which has been made even 
by such a careful inquirer us Mr. Sherring when he says 1 — 
" Formerly the Ojha was always a Brahmin ; but his pro- 
fesston lifts become so lucrative that sharp, clever, shrewd 
men in ah the Hindu castes have taken to it," There can 
be no question that the proofs lias been the very reverse of 
this, and that the early Ojha* wire aboriginal sorcerers, and 
that their trade was taken over by the Brahman as the land 
became Hinduized. 

In Fiosliiingobiil the son usually succeeds his father, but 
a Bbomba does not necessarily many into a Bborak* family, 
nor does It follow that ,f once a Bhomka. always a ithomka." 
On the contrary, the position seems to be the result of the 
special favour of the gmlling of the particular village in which 
he lives; and if the whole of the residents emigrate in a 
laxly, then Hie Rolling of the new village site will have to be 
consulted afresh as to tliu servant whom In* chooses to 
attend upon him. 

•*tf a Bhomfcat dies or goes Away, or a new village is 
established, his successor is appointed in the following way. 


‘ “ Hindu Tribes and Cinw," i. 
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All the villager5 assemble ft the shrine of Mutna Deo, anti 
offer a black attd white chicken to him. A Farther, or priest, 
should be enticed to grace the solemnity and mako the 
sacrifice, but if that cannot be done the oldest man in the 
assembly docs it. Then he sets a wooden strain measure 
rotting along the line of seated people, and the man before 
whom it 'rtop* is marked out by the intervention of the 
deity ns the new Bhomka.”* 

It marks perhaps some approximation to Hinduism that 
the priest, when inspired by the god. wears a thread made 
of the hair of A bullock’s tall, unless this is based on the 
common nse of thread or hair as a starer of demons, < ; r is 
some token or fetish peculiar to the race. At the same time 
the non-Ik Ah manic character of the worship is proved by 
the fact that the priest, when in a state of ecstasy, cannot 
bear the presence of a cow, or Brahman. “The god,” 
they say, ** would leave their heaiU if either of these came 
near." 

On one occasion, when Sir C. A. Oiutt saw the process 
of exorcism, the men did not actually revolve when " the 
gml came on his bead/' He covered bis head up well in a 
doth, leaving .pace for the god to approach, and in thU 
state he twisted and turned himself rapidly, and soon sat 
down exhausted. We shall see elsewhere that the head is 
one of the chief spirit entries, and the top of thv head ij left 
uncovered in order to let the spirit make its way through 
the sutures of the skull Then from the pit of his stomach 
he uttered words which the bystanders interpreted to direct 
a certain line of conduct for the sick man to pursue. “ Bui 
[fcrhaps the occasion was not ,1 fair lest, a* the Psriblr 
strongly obp- :nl to the presente of un unbeliever, on the 
pretence that the god would be afraid to come before so 
great an official." This has always been the standing 
difficulty in Europeans obtaining a practical knowledge of 
the detail-; of rural sorcery, and when a performance of the 
kind it specially arranged, it will usually be found that the 
officiant performs the introductory rites with comparative 
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success, but as it comas to the crucial point hs breads down, 
just as thr ecstatic crisis should have commenced This is 
tlways attributed to the presence of on unbelievct. however 
interested and sympathetic. The same result usually 
happens at spiritualistic seances, when anyone with even 
an elementary knowledge of physics or mechanics happens 
to be one of the audience. 

Fhau» tit Exouotsy. 

The question naturally arises—Are all these Ojhas and 
Baigas conscious hypocrites and swindlers? Dr* Tylor 
shrewdly remarks that “the sorcerer generally learns his 
time-honoured profession in good faith, and retains thr 
belief in it more or less from first to last. At once dupe 
and cheat, he combines the energy of a believer with the 
cunning ■ ,f a hypocrite." 1 This coincides with the experience 
of most competent Indian observers. No one who con¬ 
sults a SyAna and observes the confident way in which he 
asserts his mystic power, can doubt that he at least believes 
tu u large extent in tile sac redness of his mission. Captain 
Samuel!s, who repeatedly witnessed these performances, 
distinctly asserts that it Is a mistake to suppose that there 
is always intentional deception.* 

Disease Chau ms. 

Next to the services of the professional exerciser for the 
purpose of preventing or curing disease, comes the use of 
special charms for this purpose. There is a large native 
literature dealing with this brunch of science. As a rule 
most native patients undergo ti course of this treatment 
Mote they visit our hospitals, and the result of European 
medical science is hence occasionally disappointing. One 
favourite talisman of this kind is the magic square, which 
consists in an arrangement of certain numbers in a special 

i «primitive Culture,' t 1 34 ; and compare Lubbock, “Origin *t 
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way , For instance; in order to mtr. lurttn^*^, U *s * @° :,J 

plan to write a series of numbers which added up ™ JJ 
both ways nn t plow oHitwwI, *nd ^ it M a black 
W which is the attendant of HhUfl». a pur d « 
«&* To cure a tnmour * few* * the foTTT ' ' jfarrtI f 
is drawn with three cyphers ■« the centre and one at each 
of the four ends. This is prepared on a Sunday and tied 
round the left arm. Another has a senes of m>tll °“* 
aggregating t 5 every way. This is engraved on cogper 
and tied round :i child's neck to k«p off ihc E.\A Ejc- 
1„ the rase of cattle disease, some gibfctrish, which pretends 
to be Arabic or Sanskrit, appealing for the aid of Umi 
ChamArin or IsmAll J«gi. with a senes M mystic numbers, 
is written on a pie** of tik- This is hung on a tope over 
the village csttk path, and a ploughshare is buried at tht 
entrance to make the charm more powerful- Whon 
arc .stacked with warms, the owner fills a < kan earthy 
r «t with water drawn from the well w.th one hand; h* 
then mutter* a bluing, and with ssacred Habh grass 
sprinkles a little water seven times along the back of the 

number of these charms is legion. Many of them 
merge into the special pre^rvatives against the Evil Eye, 
which will be discussed later ofl- Thus tbeM^r morehint 

writes the words RJ** t ■ «™™J timC * 11&U “* d °° e ‘ 
or he makes a rcpiesMtation of the -mn ami moon, or a 
rude image of GtaSifc the godUng of good luck, or draws 
the mystical Swastika. A hou^ of a banker at hankhal 
which I recently examined bam u whole gallery of pu (ur. 
round it. There were Siva and PMf on an o* with their 
son Mirkamleyat Vamaraja, the deity of death , with a. 
mud waving a fan over his head : Knahna with l»am» 
K;uM: HamunAn. the monkey goilliiig; the Ganges nfling 
on a fish, with Bhigtralha, who brought her down from 
heaven; Bhtthma, the hero of the Mabibh^ta; Aijiiili 
representing the PAndavas ; the saint* Uddalaka and S&raiLi 
Mum : Gencsa with Ins two maidservants; and Bmhnm 
ami Vishnu riding on Setha NAga, the gnat serpen 
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Beneath these whs an inscription invoking K&ma, Laksh- 

mtma, the Ganges and Hanomin. 

Rag Offerings. 

Next, came the arrangements by which disease may be 
expelled or transferred to someone else. In this connection 
we mar discus- the curious custom of hanging up rags on 
trees or heir «ct<d wells. Of this custom 1 mils supplies 
numerous examples. At the Balchha pas% in Garhw&i 
there is a small heap of stones at the summit, with sticks 
and rags attached to them, to which travellers add a stone 
or two as they pas?-' til Persia they fix rags an bushes in 
the name of the ImArn Raza. They explain the custom by 
saying that the aye of the I mtm being at way - hi the top of the 
mountain, the shreds which are left there by those who hold 
him in reverence, remind him of w r hat he ought to do in their 
i n'l mir with Muhammad. '.\]i and the otlier holy personages, 
«ho are able to propitiate the Almighty in their favour/ 
Moorcroft in his journey to Ladakh describes how he pro¬ 
pitiated the evil spirit of a dangerous pas? with [he leg of a 
pair of worn-out nankin trousers. 1 Among the Mirzapur 
gftniHfli the Haig a hangs rags on the trees which shade 
tilt village shrine, as a charm to bring health and good 
luck. Tllcse rag shrines are to be found .ill over tin? country, 
and arc generally known as ChithariyAor ChithraiyA Hhav^ni. 
*’ Onr Lady of Tatters. 1 ' do m the Paiijub the trees an which 
rag; ate liun£ are called Lingri I’ir (] i the rag saint.' The 
same custom pie vail- at various Himalayan shrines and 
at the Vastra Harami «r sacred tree at Brin da ban near 
Mathura, which L<- now invested with a special legend, as 
commemorating the place where Krishna carried off the 
clothe* of the milkmaids when they were bathing, an 
incident which constantly appears in bath European and 
Indian folk-lore. In Reritr a heap of stones 'imbed with 
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red and placed under a tree fluttering with rags represents 
Cbtndiya Deo or " th( Lor dof Tatters," where, if you present 
a rag in due season, you may chance to get new clothes/ 
The practice of patting or tying rags from the person of the 
sick to a tree, especially a banyan, eocoanut. or some thorny 
tree, is prevalent in the Konkan, but not to such an extent 
as that of fixing nails or tying bellies to trees. In the Kon» 
lean, when it person is suffering from a spirit disease, the 
exorcist takes the spirit away from the sick man and fixes it 
in a tree by thrusting a nail in it- We hare already had an 
example of this treatment of ghosts by the Haiga, Some- 
rimes he catches the spirit of she disease in a bottle and 
lies the bottle to a tree.* In a well-known story of the 
Arabian Knights the jinn is shut up in a bottle under the 
seal of the Lord Solomon. 

There have been various explanations or this custom of 
hanging rags on trees- 1 One is Lhai they arc offerings to 

the local d sty of she tree, Mr. ..quote; an instance 

of an Irishman who made a similar offering with the follow¬ 
ing invocation; "To St, Cdumbkill—I offer tip this button, 
a bit o' the waistband o' my own breeches, an' a taste o* 
my wife's petticoat, to temimhranoe of us havin’ made this 
holy station ; an' may they rise up in glory to prove it for 
us in the last day." 

He 11 points to the undoubted nature of the offerings and 
their service, in the identification of their owners—a service 
which implies their power lo bear witness in spirit-land to 
the pilgrimage of those who deposited them during lifetime 
at the sacred well." Some of the Indian evidence scons to 
show that these rags are really offerings to the sacred tree. 
Thus, Colonel Tod' describes the trees in a sacred grove 
in Rdjputdfiu as decorated with shreds of various coloured 
doth, ** offerings of the traveller to the forest divinity for 
protection against evil spirits.” This usage often merges 

1 “Ciaidicre," f<)i s Campbell .* Notes/ 339. 
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intd actual tret-worship, as among the Mir^aapui Potirh-, 
who, when fever prevails, tit a cotton string which ha* 
never touched water round the trunk of a Pipal tree, and 
1 1 a n r* raf^s from the branches. So, tile Ivharware have a 
“icred Miliiu tret, known as the Ryiihi Mahua oi ,r Mahon 
of marriage,” on which threads are hung at mamagc~. At 
niftiest any holy place women may Ik* seen winding a cotton 
thread round the trunk of a Pipa) tree. 

Another explanation is that the hanging of the mgs is 
done with the object of transferring a disease to some one 
else. Professor Rhys suggests that a distinction is to be 
drawn between th<- rags bung nn trees or near a well ami 
the pins, which ore so commonly thrown into the water 
itsdf. It is noteworthy that in some cases the pins arc 
replaced by buttons, or men by copper coin?- The rags, on 
the other hand, he thinks may be vehicles of the disease. 
To this Mr. Hurtknd object:—*' If this opinion weft 
correct, one would eypect to find both ceremonies per¬ 
formed by the same patient at the same well; he would 
throw in the pin and uko place the rag on the bush, or 
wherever its proper plan might be. The performance of 
both ceremonies is, however, 1 think, exceptional. Where 
the piu or button :e dropped into the well, the patient does 
not trouble about, the rag. and vitv vend!' 

He e'oes on to say that "the curious detail mentioned by 
Mrs. Evans in reference to the rag? tied on the bushes at 
St. Elian's well—namely, that they must be tied with wool— 
points to a still further degradation of the rite in the ease 
we are now examining- Probably wl one time rags were 
u6*d and simply tied to the sacred tree with wool. What 
may have been the reason for using wool remains to be 
discovered, But it is cssv to see how, if ihv reason wi?re 
Inst, the wool might be looked on os the essential condition 
of the due- performance of the ceremony, and £o continue 
after the disuse of the rags " 

[n reference to this it may be noted that there is Ft,me 
reason to believe that the -sheep was a h acred animal. In 
Western India high-caste Hindus wear blankets ufter bath- 
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ins'. The Knnbis use a mixture of sheep's mill: with lime 
juice am! opium as a cure for diarrbcea* The Farheyas of 
fi'.ngaJ used to wash their houses with sheep's dung to 
>< are spiriLs, And the use of woollen dollies in certain 
rites is prescribed in the cun-ont ritual. 

Mr. tlartlanti b inclined to think that the rags represent 
entire arlictcs ol clothing which were at an earlier time 
deposited, and on the analogs* of the habit of the witch of 
getting hold of some part of the body, such as nail-cuttings 
and so on, by which she* may get tic. owner into her power, 
the mgs were meant to connect tile wot shipper with the 
deity. "In like manner my shirt or stocking, or n mg to 
represent it, placed upon a sacred bush or thrust into a 
<acred well, my name written on the walls of a temple, 
a stone nr [Hitfet front my hand cast upon a sacred image or 
a sacred dim, is thenceforth in constant contact with 
divinity i and the effluence of divinity, reaching and in¬ 
volving it f will reach and involve me. In this way l may 
he permanently united with the god." 

It is quite possible that some or all uf the idea 1 thu^ 
given may huve resulted in I hr* present practice in India, 


Disease TRAXSFBRfcffCft. 


Disease b also transferred in an actual physical way. 
Thus, in Ireland, a charm or cures is left on a gale or stile, 
ami the first healthy person who passes through will, it is 
believed, have the disease transferred to him. So, in 
Scotland, if a cluld is affected wiili the whooping cough, it 
is taken into the fend of another laird, and there the disease 
i= left.' Similarly, in Notihent India, one way of transferring 
disease Ls to fill a pot with flowers and rice and bury it in a 
path, with a stone to cover it. Whoever touches this is 
supposed to contract the disease. Tins is known &s 
Chnkuwa. which means "passing on" tire malady. This 
gnos «n daily in Upper India, Often when walking in u 
bAirfr in the early morning, you will see a little pile of earth 
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decorated with flowers in the middle of tb" road, I iris 
UiuaJlv contains some of the scabs or scales from the- body 
of a small-pox patient, which are placed there in the hope 
tliiil someone may touch them, contract the malady ami 
thus relieve the sufferer. In i&&5 > l w™ officially reported 
that in Cawnpur small-pox had gttstly increased from the 
practice of placing these scales do the roads. At the in¬ 
stance of Government the matter was investigatori, ® n d it 
wax (bund that in the early stage? of the disease, the Uiuli 
rpnamriny is performed at cross-roads; and that at a later 
period the crusts from smallpox patients mixed with curdled 
in ilk and cocoanut juice are curried to the temple or plat¬ 
form of the smalt-pox goddess and ore dedicated to herd 

One morning, in a village near Agra, 1 came by chance 
on two old women fiercely ■iimrrdlmg- On making inquiries. 

1 found that one of them had placed some small-pox crust* 
irom her child on her neigh tjout's threshold, 1 ho people 
agreed that I his was a wicked act, as it displayed special 
animus against a particular person. If they hud been 
placed on the cross-mad, and anyone hud been unlucky 
enough to touch them and contract the disease, it would 
not have muttered much—that was the wiU of God. 

Some time ago an Indigo planter, near Benares, was 
Htonished by a respectable naLivc friend asking the loan of 
one of his geese. On inquiry he ascertained that his frtend s 
son was suffering from bowel complaint, ami that he had 
been advised by a native physician to get a goose, place rt 
in the boy's bed, and that the disease would be communi¬ 
cated to the bird, with the result of curing the patient. 
This remedy was known in Italy, One of the prescriptions 
yf Marcellos runs! 1 11 To those who ar'* suffering (nun a 
colic; Let them fasten a live duck to their stomachs, thus 
the. disease will pass front the man to the dtsck, and the 
duck will die," In the same way when any one wants to 
set their neighbour's household at variance, u nuili of it, 
porcupine, which ts supposed to be a quarrelsome luitna!, 
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L thrown over the walL On this principle in Italy a fhtJft 
and simple method rtf setting people by the ears is to buy 
some of the herb Disco-rdri and throw it into a bonr>e p vshtii 
the result is sure to be a vendetta, 1 In the Indian Hitts* 
in case of illness a stake is driven down into tire earth 
when* four rends meet, and certain drugs and ^rainp are 
buried close by* which art- speedily disinterred and eaten b> 
crows* This gives immediate relief to the sufferer' Here 
the iika apparently is, that the disease is transferred to the 
croiv T a sacred bird, ami in clo ij - ■ jmmunicotjon with the 
^sp-rits of thr: sainted dead Si in of cat*!- di^: i:-v, * 

buffalos sknlls -i small bmb p lire in a put, ve^ds of butter 
and milk, wisps of grass and branches of the Sires tree 
{Acoaa sptri&sa) an thrown over the boundary of another 
village and are supposed to-carry the disease demon with 
them. This often causes a riot. 1 In the same waj ( killing 
buffiilots and potting their heads in the next village removes 
cholera* and by pouring oil on grain and biirniro: ii P the 
disease flies elsewhere in Lhe smoke. Tills scums to l>e one 
of the principle which underlie the general practice of fire 
^rifce. 


Scapegoats* 

This brings us to the regular scapegoat At shrine? of 
Sitalii, thr smallpox goddess, sweepers bring round a small 
pig. Contributions an called for from the worshippers, 
and when the value of thi animal i? made up, it is driven by 
the people into the jungle, pursued by an axeged crowd, 
who believe tliaL the creature bas token, the disease w ith it. 

Gencral Slccman gives an excellent example of this cus¬ 
tom,* 11 Hone than four-fifths of the city and cantonmen!- 
ofSagar had been effected by a violent influent, which, com¬ 
mencing with a violent cough* was follow^ by a fever ami 
in some cases terminated iu death, 1 had an application 

l*lflud, ,f Kumatt IUiuaiu> r jja: tbi other utitentf-i* ^ 
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from the oUT Queen Dowager of SAgar, tn allow of a noisy 
religious procession for the purpose of imploring deliverance 
from thi>, great calamity. Tlis women ami children in this 
procession went to do their utmost to add to the noise by 
mi sing their voices in psalmody, beating upon thdr brass 
piins ami pots with all their might, and discharging firearm- 
where they could get them. Before the noisy crowd was to 
he driven a buffalo, which had been par chased by general 
subscription, in • •rder th.11 every family might participate in 
the merit. They were to follow it out eight miles, where 
it was to he turned out for anyone who would take it. If 
the animat returned, the disease must return w ith it, and the 
ceremony be performed over again. 1 was requested to in¬ 
timate the ciccumstancei to the officer commanding the 
troops in cantonments, in order that the notsii they intended 
to mike might nut excite any alarm and bring down upon 
1 hem thi! visit of the soldiery. It was, however, subsequently 
determined that the animal should be a gout, and he was 
driven before the crowd. Accordingly, I have on several 
< iccasinn? been requested to allow of such noisy ceremonies 
in cases of epidemics, and the confidence the people fuel in 
their efficacy has, no doubt, a good effect." 


Demons $cahki> pv Noise. 

This incidentally leads to the consideration of the prin¬ 
ciple that evil spirits are scared by noise. In the first place 
- his ,ip(:i.:.irj largi ly :■ account for the use of hells in 
religious worship. The tolling of the bells keeps off ihe evil 
-pints which throng round any place where the worship of 
the regular gods is being performed. Milton speaks of— 

" The bellminl drowsy churn) i 
To bl«= the diKirt Ireiti nig Inly hum* * 

So, the passing bell proicctu the departing soul as it flics 
through the sir from demoniacal influence. As Grose write-:’ 

— 11 The passsing hell was anciently rum: for two purposes ; 

' “ Fenuumo," $3, S4 * tlraml, “ OtHerwfiom,* raj 
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on^ to bespeak the prayers of all gi>od Christians for a soul 
just departing; the oilier, to drive away the evil spirits who 
s't^md tht bed'it foot* :md about tin house, ready to setra 
thetr prey, or at least to molest and terrify tho soul in its 
pa££ai*e; but by tb> ringing of that bell (for Durandus in¬ 
forms us evil spirits are much afraid of talk)* they were kept 
aloof* and tlu; soul Jifefc a hunted hare, gained the start! or 
had wlmt is by sp0£t&npri called J 1m 111 The keening at 
an Irish wake is probably a survival of the same custom* 
But fanj&bi MusaWin* have x prejudice ^msl beating a 
brass tray, a* it is belu.% ed to difturb the dead* who wake, 
tmpposing the Day of judgment hits arrived«’ 

Another (ktit which ndcU to the -incacy of hells for thk 
purpose, is that they are made of metal, which, as we shall 
sec elsewhere. Is a wdtkoown scu^rof demons. 

Hence in Indian temples the use of else bell*or resounding 
shell trumpet, is trniVersa). The intention is to call the divi¬ 
nity and wake him from his sleep, so that he may consume 
the offerings prepared for him by his votaries, and to scare 
vagrant ghosts, who would otfoerwrsu: partake of the meat 
On the same principle the drum b s an wc have seen, a - *cred 
instrument. The same is the case with talk. TheTodaiof 
Madras worship Hiriya Dora* whose- representative is the. 
sacred buffalo bdl, which hangs from the neck of the finest 
buffalo in the sacred henl. ; The Gouda have also elevated 
the hell into a deity in the form of Gtagarapcri,, and cm: 
special class of their devil priests, she Ojhy&Ls, always wear 
hells. 1 So, the Patdri priest in Mirzapur attd many cksr 
of ascetics throughout the country carry bells and Tattles 
made of iron, with li they move as they walk to scareikmt m-. 
h« rip ii need hardly he said, i- mosL efficaclaiii far this pur¬ 
pose. This also womuiu for the music played at weddings 
when the young pair are in special danger from the attacks 
of evil spirits. At many rites it is the rule to dip the hands 
at a special part of the ritual with the ^ame purpose- The 
RicdAii Cham to and many other people shout or dng 
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kindly as they remove a corpse for buna] ur cremation, and 
there ntre few migbiiam in India who have not. been asked 
for leave hy some happy father to allow guns to be filed from 
hiit house-top to drive evil spirits front the mother arid her 
child. Mr. Campbell records that they fire a guti over the 
hack of a sick cow in Scotland with the same intention.' 

Disease Scapegoats. 

To return to the use of the scape animal as a means of 
-spelling disease. In TJerilr. if cholera is very severe, the 
people get a scapegoat 01 young buffalo, hut in either case it 
must be a fen sale 11 nd as black as possible, the latter condi¬ 
tion being based on the fact that YamiirAp, the lord of death, 
uses such an animal as bis vehicle, iTicy then tie some 
gram, cloves and red lead (alt demon scarcrs > on its bad; and 
;un , it uni of the village, V man of the gardener caste takes 
The goat outside the boundary, and it Is not allowed to re- 
ium : So among the Kansas of Mirra pur, when cholera 
begins, a black cock, and whan it is severe, a black goal, is 
offered by the Saiga at the shrine of the village godling, and 
he then drives the animal off in the direction of some other 
village. After it has gone a little distance, the Saiga* who 
is protected from evil by virtue of his holy office, folluws it, 
kills it and eats it Among the Patarii id cholera cpidemicr. 
the elders of the village and the Ojha wizard feed a blade 
fowl with grain and drive it bey ond the boundary,ordering it 
to take the plague with it. If the resident of another village 
finds such a fowl and cats it, cholera comes with it into h:> 
village, lienee, when disease prevails, people are very 
cautions about meddling with strange fowls. When these 
animals arc sent .iff, a little oil, fed lead, and a woman 5 
forehead spangle are put upon it, a decent ion which, per¬ 
haps, points tn a survival of an actual sacrifice to appease 
the demon of disease. When such an animal conics into a 
village, the Haifa takes k to the local shrine, warships it and 

' ■* Popular Tales, 7 Inttpdecifofl. Ixviii. 1 VCaloUt* Review," April, 
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then passes it on quietly outside the boundary. Among th^ 
IChurwdrs, when rinderpest attacks the tattle, they lake a 
black cock* put some red lead on its head, sonreantinitmy on 
its eye^ a spangle on its frjrehead, and itxi&g a pewter bangle 
to its kjji let It Jot/sc, calling to the dheise— f ' M ount on the 
fowl and go elsewhere into the ravines awl thickets ; destroy 
the sin f ip This dressing up of the scape animal in a woman's 
ornaments and trinkets is almost certainly a relic of same 
grosser form of expiation in which a human being was sacri¬ 
ficed. We have another survi val of the same practice in the 
Panjib custom! which directs that when cholera prevails, a 
man of the tham.ir or carrier rn±tc t one of the hereditary 
moTiialSp should be branded on the buttocks :utd turned out 
of the village, 1 

A curious modification of the ordinary scape animal, of 
which it Is unnecessary to give any more instances, Comes 
from Kulud ,r Tlu- : o pit occusk isl.Uv perform an exphuvry 
ceremony with the object of removing ilMnckor evil influent s* 
which is supposed to be brooding over the hamlet. The 
godling (DeotaJ of the place Is, as usual, ft m consulted 
through his disciple (Chela) ami declares himself ako under 
the influence of a charm and advi=-a it feast, which is given 
in the evening at the temple. Next mo mi fig a man goes 
round from heitise to house, a ere-. I on his back, Into which 
each family throws all sort? of odd - and cuds, parings of 
noils* pinches of salt, bits of old iron* hundfnls of grain, etc. 
The whole community then t uirn== out and perambulate thr 
village* at the same time stretching an unbroken thread round 
it p fastened to pvf> Lit the four corners. This done, the man 
wiih thu creel carrier it down to the river bank aud empties 
f hi: contents therein, and a sheep, fowl, and some small 
st mmols are sacrificed on the spat* Half the fbtrep is thr 
property of the mm who dares to entry the creel*and he is also 
entertained from house lo house on the following night- 1 * 

It b obvious that this c v icily Mirespands with the old 
English custom of simeating* Thin we rend *— 1 '* Within 
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the memory of out fathers, in Shropshire, when a pcfson 
died, there was u notice given to an old sire (for ?o they 
called him), who pres, fitly repaired to tb* place where the 
deceased lay, and sIikk! before the door of the house, when 
some of the family came out and famished him with a cricket 
on which he sat down feeing the door. Then they gave him 
ti ^roat, which lie pat in his pocket ■ a cm^t of bread, which 
he ate ; and a fall bowl of nh, which he drank off at a draught- 
After this he got out from the cricket and pronounced, with a 
composed gesture, the ease and rest of the soul departed, fat 
which hi? would pawn his own soul." 

There are other Indian customs based on the same prin¬ 
ciple.' Thus, in the Ambdla District a Brahman named 
Xathu stated " that he had eaten food out of the hand of 
tht Rifa of Bihlspur, after his death, and that in conse¬ 
quence he had far the space of one year been placed an the 
throne at Bihlspur. At the . nd of the year he had been 
given presents, indndfeg a Milage. and had then been turned 
out of Bilaspnr territory and far bidden apparently to return. 
Now he is an outcast among hit co-re! igionists. as he has 
eaten food out of the dead man's hand." So at the funeral 
ceremonies of the late RAnl of Clmfnba, it is said that rice 
and ghi were placed in the h.intb of tin: corpse, which n 
Bralunan consumed on payment or a fee. The custom has 
iriven rise to a class of outcast Brahmans in the Hill States 
nbout Kangiau In another account of the funeral rites of 
the liAni of Oiauiba, it Ls added that after the feeding of th< 
Brahman, as already described, "a simnger, who had been 
caught beyond Chnmha territory, was given the costly 
wrappings round the corpse, a new tied .md a change of 
raiment, and then told to depart, and never to show lustre, 
in Charaha again” At the death of a respectable Hindu 
the clothes and other belonging* of the dead man are, in the 
same way, given to the Uahibrihmati or funural priest. 
This seems lo be partly based cn tht- principle that n s, by 
iiding these ankles, passes them on for the use of the 
deceased in the land of death; but the detestation and con- 
" ■ Pan|Hb Ntm?i and Oirtn<*,“ ^ ^ ^ 93* 
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tempt felt for this chi=- of priest may lie, to some extent, 
based on tlic idea that by the use of the 1 * article* lie takes 
upon his head the sins of the dead man, 1 
Again, writing of the customs prevailing among the 
Rajput tribes of Oudh which practise female infanticide. 
Gen. SIceman writes: 1 —"The infant is destroyed in the 
room where it was bom, and there buried. The room is 
then plastered over with cow-dung, and on the thirteenth 
day after, the village or family priest must cook and eat his 
food in this room. He is provided with wood, ghi, barley, 
rice, and sesamum. Uc Utils the rice, barley, and vesamuro 
in a brass vessel, throws the ghj ovtr t hem when they are 
dressed, and eats the whole. This rs considered os 3 Homa 
or burnt offering, and by earing it in that place, the priest is 
supposed to take the whole Hilly a or sin upon himself, and 
to cleanse the family from it." 

So, In Central India the Conch in November assemble at 
the shrine of Gansyilm Deo to worship him. Sacrifices of 
fowls and spirits, or a pi=;. occasionally^ according to the size 
of the village, are offered, und Cans yam Deo is said to 
descend on tin head of one of the worshippers, who u sud¬ 
denly seized with a kind 0)' sir, and after staggering About 
for a while, rushes oh' into the wildest jungles, where the 
popular theory is that, if not pursued itnd brought back, 
he would inevitably Jit nf starvation, and become a raving 
lunatic. A- it is, after being brought back by oiu or tw 
men, be docs not recover his «nses (r,t one or wo days. The 
idea is that one man b thus singled out as a scapegoat for 
the sins of the rest of the village, 

tn the final stage we find Lhe scapu animal merging into a 
regular c\ptutory sacrifice. Otln r examples will lie given in 
another connection of the curious custom*, like that of the 
Irish and ilanadand rites of hunting the wian, which or* 
almost certainty based on the principle of a sacrifice. Here 
ii may lie noted that :!l one of their festivals, the IJhiimij 
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u drive tw<> mitlu buffaltiis into a small enclosure, 
nvhtlr- the Rflja and bis suite used to witness the proceedings. 
Tiicy first discharged arrow 7 ' at the animals, and the tor¬ 
mented and enraged beasts fell to and gored «ocli other, 
while arrow' after arrow was discharged. When the animats 
v ,. re past doing very much mischief, the people rushed in 
and hacked them to pieces with axes. This custom is now 
discontinued. 1 

Similarly in the Hills, at the Sand Ashtaml, or feast to 
honour of Nsuida, the roster father of Krishna, a buffalo is 
specially fed with swm tin eats, and, after being decked with a 
gsrluml round the neck, is worshipped. The headman of 
the village then lays a sword across its neck and the beast is 
let loose, when all proceed to chase it. pdt it with stones, 
and haet i it with knives until it dies. It is curious that this 
savage rite is carried out in connection with the worship of 
the Krishna Callus, in which blood sacrifice finds no place. 1 

In the same part of the country the same rite is performed 
after a death, on the analog of the other instances, which 
have been already quoted. When ;t men dies, his relation* 
ascsemhte at the end of the year in which the death occurred, 
and the nearest male tela live dances naked (another instance 
of the nudity charm, lo which reference 1ms been already 
made) with a drawn sword in his hand, to the music of a 
d mm , in which he Is assisted by olherr for a whok day and 
night. The following day a buffalo is brought and made 
intoxicated with Fritting or Indian hemp, and spirits, and 
beaten to death with sticks, stones and weapons. 

So, the Hill Bhotiyns have a feast in honour of tlte village 
god, and towards evening they take a dog, make hint 'hunk 
with Spirit i and hemp, and kill him with sticks and stones, 
in the belief that no disease or misfortune will visit the 
village during the year, 1 At the (wri^dical feast in honour 
of the mountain goddess of the llimilsya, Natuh*. Devi, it is 
said that a four-homed goal is invariably Smrn and accom¬ 
panies the pilgrims. When unloosed on the mountain, the 
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sacred, goat suddenly disappear: and as suddenly reappear* 
without its head, and then furnishes food for the party. 
The head is supposed to be consumed by the goddess herself, 
who by accepting it with its load of sin. washes away the 
transgressions of her v^iaries. 


CHAPTER IV* 
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'fa+m &’ itmrtv hitt’ 
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Ancestor-worship: its Origin. 

Tim worship of ancestors is one of the main branches of the 
religion of the Indian race®. “ Its principles are not difficult 
U« understand, fur they plainly keep up the arrange ment* <-f 
the Jiving world. The dead ancestor, now passed into a 
deity, simply goes on protecting his own family, and receiving 
sail and scnice from them as of old; the dead chief still 
watches over his own tribe, still holds his authority by 
helping friend- and hnjming enemies; Still rewards the right 
and sharply punishes the wrong.” 1 It is in fart the earliest 
attempt of the savage to rrnli/e the problems of human 
existence, as the theology of the Vedas or Olympus is the 
explanation which the youth nf the world offers of physical 
phcflOTncnA. The l itter is primitive physics, the former 
primitive biology, and it marks a stage in the growth of 
anthropomorphism when the worship of unseen spirits in 
general passes to that of unseen spirits in particular. 

Among the Aryans akp DrIvidiaxs, 

It is admitted on all sides that this form of worship was 
general among the Aryan nations; 1 bat it is a mistake to 
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suppose, as is too often done, that the worship was peculiar 
lo them. That such wa? not the case can be proved by 
numerous examples drawn from the practices of aboriginal 
tribes in India, who have lived hitherto tit such complete 
isolation, that the worship can hardly be due to imitation of 
the customs of their more civilized neighbours. 

Tims, on the tenth day after a death in the family, the 
nbasiyas of Mirzupur, about the most degraded of the 
lira vidian tribes, feed the brotherhood, and at the door of the 
c ak-house spread flour or ashes a cubit square on the 
ground. They light a lamp there and cover both the square 
arrd the light with a basket. Then the son of the dead man 
uws u little distance in the direction in which the corpse 
had been carried out* and calls out his name loudly two or 
three limes- He invites him to come and sit on the shrine 
which his descendants have prepared for him, and to con- 
<iittie the offerings which they ate ready to present. It is 
vud that if the deceased died in any ordinary Way and not 
by the attack of a BhfH, he often calls from the burying 
ground and says* 11 1 am coming I" After calling his 
father’s spirit two or three times, the sou mums to the 
I, line and examines the flour or ashes, and if the deceased 
did nut die by the attack of a Bb&t, the mark of his spirit is 
faimd on the flour or ashes ftt the dope of the footprint of 
j rai or a weasel. When this is observed, the sou lakes a 
white fowl nit! sacrifices it with a knife near the cook-llOUBe, 
calling to the spirit «f his father—“ Come and accept the 
nfferitig which is ready far you I *' Some of ilicm strangle 
the fowl with their hands, and before klllbg il sprinkle a 
little grain before it. saying- 1 ' tf you are rail? the spirit of 
uty father, you will arcepl the grain I *' Then he goes on to 
hh father’s spirit—“Accept the offering, sit in the corner 
and hies? your offspring t " If the few 1 eats the grain, tlierc is 
great rejoicing, -i* it implies that the spirit has quietly taken 
up its residence in the hou^c. If Ilit fowl does not eat, it w 
supposed tli.it some sorcerer or enemy has detained the 
spirit with the ultimate object of releasing it same time or 
other on it* own family, with whom it is presumably dis- 
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pleased l*ccao* (hey have taken no care to propitiate it. 
11 the soul does not answer from die burial ground, or if 
then: is no mark on the square of ashes, it is assumed that he 
has fallen into the hands of some Bhiit or Pret, who has 
shut him tip in the hollow stalk of a bamboo, or buried him 
in the earth; in any case there is a risk that he may return, 
□ml the rite is still performed as a precautionary measure. 

Among the Kharwars the holiest part of the house is the 
south room, where it is supposed that the DevntA pitri or 
sainted dead reside. They worship the spirits of the dead 
in (he month of Si wan (Augusts near the house-fire. The 
hiHtFc-m&ster offers up om- or two black fowls and some 
cakes and makes a burnt offering with butter and molasses. 
Then he calls out—" Whatever ghosts of the holy dead or 
evil spirits may be in my family, accept this offering and 
keep the field and house free from trouble I" Many of the 
Kharw&r* are now coming more completely tinder Briih- 
man tea I influence, and these worship the Pitn at weddings 
in the courtyard. The house-master offers some balls of 
rice boiled in milk, and a Brithmari standing by mutters 
some texts. They are now so advanced as to do the 
annual service for the repose of the sainted spirits at the 
Pitripaksha or fortnight of the dead in the month of Kis&r 
(August), 

The other Druvidian tribes follow similar customs. Thus, 
the Korwas worship their dead relations in February with 
an offering of goats, which is dune by (he eldest sou of the 
dead man in the family cook-house. Their ancestors are 
said not to appear in the flesh after death, but to show 
themselves in dreams if they are dissatisfied with (he 
arrangements made for their comfort. On the day on 
which they are expected to appear the householder makes 
an offering of cakes to (hum in the family kitchen. The 
Pat iris think that the dead occasionally attend when 
worship is being done to them. At other times they remain 
in the sky or wander about the mountains. Sometimes 
they call in the night to their descendants and say— 

“ Worship us I Give us food and drink I " If they arc not 
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propitiated they give trouble and cau» sickness. The 
Kisansand Bhuryire ofChota Nagpur adore their ancestors, 
“but I hey have no notiun that the latter .ire now spirits, 
or that there are spirits and ghosts, or a future state, or 
anything," Th« Bhuiyas revere their ancestors under the 
name of Btr or Vtra, " hero." a term which is elsewhere 
applied to ghosts of a specially malignant character. The 
Khnriyas put the ashes of their dead into an earthen pot 
arul throw St bio a river. They afterwards set up in the 
vicinity slabs of stone as a resting*place for them, and to 
these thuy make daily oblations. The only worship per¬ 
formed by the Korwas of Chota Nftgpnr w to their dead 
relatives, and the same is the case with other allied races. 
Such oj the Bliils and Sintdls/ 


SrrctiTs Mortac. 


Most of these DrtWidian tribes believe that like themselves 
tile spirits of the d™d are mortal* Wliat becomes of them 
after a couple of generation# fin ore can say. But when 
this period has elapsed they are Mipposed to be finally 
disposed of some way or othrr, and being no longer objectr 
of feat to tlie survivors, their worship is neglected, and 
attention Is paid only to Lhe more recent dead, whose; 
powere of mischief still continue. The Gauds go further 
and propitiate for only mse ycat the spirits of their departed 
friends, and this is done even if they hint been persons of 
ni> note during their lifetime: but with worthies of the 
tribe the case U different, aiul if one of them, for example, 
hiti founded a village or been it# headman or priest, then 
he is treated as a god for years, nnd a small shrine of earth 
Is erected to his memory, at which sacrifices are annually 
offered-* It » said that the Jd&ngs. who until quite 
recently used to dress in garments of leaves, are tire only 
one of these tribes who do not practise this form of 

1 Dalton. “DMCnjHnc Etoelogy/ na, 133. W/iiift asa i Campbell* 
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worship. 1 But these nces arc particularly reticent about 
their tjcliefi, and usages, and it 13 more than probable that 
further inquiry wDl show that they arc not peculiar in this 
respect. 

Ancestors Re-uorn in Children. 

Among many races, again, there is a common belief that 
t he hither or grandfather is re-bora in one of his descendanu. 
The modern reader is familiar with esamples of such beliefs 
in Mr. Du Manner's " Peter Ibbetson,’ 1 and Mr. Rider 
Haggard's "She." Maim expresses this belief when lie 
writes—“The husband after conception by his wife, 
becomes an embryo and is born again of her: for that is 
the wifehood of a w ife, that he is born again by her." The 
feeling that children arc really the ancestors re-bom is 
obviously bared on the principle of hereditary resemblance. 
Hence the general feeling in favour of calling a child by the 
ti-iniL of the grandfather or grandmother, which is about as 
far as the rustic goes in recognising the ascending line. 
The Konkan Kunbis, and even Briihmnn?;, believe that the 
dead ancestors sonic Limes apjKjar in children. Among 
Gujarat Musalmims the nurse, if a child is peevish, says, 
“ Its kind has come upon its head," The same idea is 
found among the KhAnrfhs. Among the Laplanders of 
Europe an ancestral spirit tells the mother thai he has 
come into thr. child, tint! directs her to call it after bis name. 1 
Another variant of the same bulicf is that common among 
some of the Driivitliin races that the ancestor is revived in 
a calf, which ia hi consequence well fed and treated with 
particular respect. 


The SrAdoha. 

The ordinary worship of ancestors among BrAh- 
nun bed Hindu races has been so often described m well- 
known books aa to need little further illustration.* The 


* L)jl[<»n, /w. til., 

? Campbell, ■* NiMet,* 5 * Tyler, Aw. (it* U n6 
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spirits of departed ancestors attend upon the UrtUxmans 
invited to the ceremony of the SricUiha, " hovering round 
them like pure spirits,, and sitting by them when they .ire 
seated." "An offtiring to the gods is to be made at the 
beginning and end of the SrAddha ; it must not begin and 
end with an offering to ancestors, for he who begins and 
finds it with an offering to the Pitri quickly perishes with 
his progeny." The belief is common to many races that 
the spirits of the dead assemble to partake of the food 
provided by the piety of thidr relations on earth. Alcinous 
addressing the Fhseacians tells them— 44 For ever heretofore 
the gods appear manifest among us, whensoever we offer 
glorious hecatombs, and they feast at our side sitting by the 
same board." And the old Prussians used to prepare a 
meal, to which, standing at the door, they invited the soul 
of the deceased. " When the mcnl was over the I’ricat took 
a broom and swept the souls out of the house, saying— 
1 Dear souls! ye have eaten and drank- Go forth! go 
forth r ” 1 

The place where the oblation is to be made is to be 
sequestered, facing the south, the land of departed spirits, 
and smeared with cow-dung. The use of this substance is 
easily to be accounted for, without following the remark¬ 
able explanation of a modern writer, who connects it with 
the dropping of the Aurora.' “ The divine mantis are 
always pleased with an oblation tn empty glades, naturally 
clean, on the banks of rivers, and in solitary spots.” The 
ceremony is to be [lerformed by the eldest son, which 
furnishes the Hindu with the well-known argument for 
marriage and the procreation of malt: issue. We have seen 
that the D ri vidian s also regard the rite as merely domestic 
and to be performed by the house-master. 

The orthodox Hindu, besides the usual Srdddha, in 
connection with his daily worship, offers the Turp&na or 
water oblation to the sainted dead. The object of the 
annual Sriddha is, as is well known, to accelerate the 


T See FrarcT, "Gotilen Bou-U,’* i. \ 77 • 
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progfes? i&iti) of the - Otl[ through the various stages of 
hlis$, known a? Salokya, SAmipya and Silr&pya, and by its 
performance ;u Gaya the wearied sou] passes into Vaikuntha, 
or the paradise of Vishnu. 

Hindus do not allow their sous to bathe during the fort¬ 
night sacred in the manes, as they believe that the din 
produced by bathing, shaving, and washing the apparel will 
reach and annoy the sainted dead. The story goes rtvn 
Kdja Kanina made a vow that he would not touch food 
until he hail given a raauml and :i gunner (about one 
hundred pounds) of gold daily to Brahmans. When he died 
lie went to heaven, and w»a there given a palace of gold to 
dwell in, and gold for his food and drink, as this was all lie 
bad given away in charity during his mortal lire. So in his 
distress he asked to be allowed to return to earth for fifteen 
days. His prayer was granted, and warned by sad experi¬ 
ence he occupied himself during his time of grace in giving 
nothing but food in charity, being so busy that he neglected 
u> bathe, shave, or wash his clothes, and thus be became an 
example to succeeding generations. 1 


Dlit'ItAtLYTius OF ANCESTOR-WOEaHIP, 


The worship which has been thus described easily passes 
into other and grosser forms. Thus, in the family of the 
Gaikwitr? of JJarodii, when they worship MahAdeva they 
think of the greatest of this line of princes. The temple 
contains a rudely-executed portrait of KhDnde RAo, the 
shrine to the left the bed, garments, and phial of Ganges 
water, which commemorate bis mother, Chimnibai, Govmc! 
RAo has a» image dron'd up, and Fateh Sitib a ’-tom* face.* 
In Central India Rfljputs wear the figure of a distin¬ 
guished ancest n or relation engraved in gold or siIvct. 
This image, usually that of a warrior on horseback, is 
sometimes worshipped, but its chiwf utility ns as a charm to 
keup oil ghosts ami «vi! spirit.-.' 


1 * p ftotlKt Indian Note* «uJ (Jurfic 
■- “ ttombiiv <<nrcitcrr, ! ' nL *q. 
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The aboriginal Bhuiyas of Choi* X3gpur, *’ after disposing 
of their dead, perform a ceremony v (rich ts supposed to 
bring back to the house the spirit of the deceased, henceforth 
an object of household worship, A vessel Riled with rice and 
flour is placed for the lime on the tomb, and when brought 
back the mark of a fowl’s foot b found at tic bottom of the 
vessel, and this indicates that the spirit of the deceased has 
returned.” ' This is, as we have seen, common to many of 
the DttvMks tribes, and wc shall meet instances of simitar 
practices when we consider the malignant variety of ghosts, 

A curious eumplr of the popular form, of ancestor-worship 
is given by General Sleemin - Kama Chandra,the Pandit. 
qairi that villages which had been held by old Good pro¬ 
prietors were more liable than others to visitation from local 
ghosts, that ii was easy to say w hat village was or was not 
haunted, bill often Exceedingly difficult to say to whom the 
ghost belonged. This once discovered, the nearest surviving 
relation was, of course, exported to take steps to put him to 
test. But." said he, u it is wrong to suppose that the 
ghost of an old proprietor roust be always doing mischief. 
He is often the best friend of the cultivators, and of the 
present proprietor too, if ho treats him with proper respect T 
for lie will not allow the people of any other village to 
encroach upon the boundaries with impunity, and they will 
he saved all exp n rise ami annoyance of a reference to the 
judicial tribunals fOT the settlement of boundary disputes, 
ft will not cost much to conciliate these spirits, and the 
money is generally well Said out.' 1 

lie instances a case of a family of village proprietors, 
“who had For several generation? insisted at evciy new 
settlement upon having the name of the spirit of the old 
proprietor inserted in the lease instead of their own, and 
thereby secured his good gnees on all occasions.” H A 
cultivator who trespassed on land believed to be in charge of 
such a spirit had his son bitten by a snake, and his two oxen 
were seized with the murrain. In terror he went off to the 
village temple, confessed bis sin, and vowed to restore nut 
1 D Alton, “ ftewripiiw Eihiiotosr," u* 
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only the haif-acre of land, but to build a vary handsome 
temple on the spot as a perpetual sign of his repentance, 
llit- boy Hid the bullocks all then recovered, the shrine ’iva* 
built, and is. I believe, still to be seen as a boundary mark.- 1 


Worship of Worn hies. 


From this family worship of deceased relations, tin. nan si* 
tbrn io the special worship of persons of high local reputation 
in life, or who have died in some remarkable way, is easy, 
'file intermediate links arc the Sidhu and the San. and the 
worship Itnally culminates in a creed like that 6f the Jamas, 
who worship a pantheon of deified saints, that of ilm 
Lirgiyat worship of Siva incarnated a? Chambasilpa, ur the 
gixliike weaver KabSr of the Kabirpanthts. The lowest 
f imse of all is the worship by the ll.dbus of Central India si 
u pamheon of glorified distillera. 1 


Tim Sadhu. 


T he Sudhn is .v saint who :s regarded as ,J nho great p^wer 
of God/' the iuunc m, ait&g " tie that is eminent in virtue,' 
lie ie a visible manifestation of the divine energy required 
by hi* piety and self-devotion. We shall meet bter an 
instances of deified holy men of this class. Meanwhile, U 
may be noted, we see around tis the constant development 
or the coitus in all its successive stages. Thus, so iTcmr at 
Askot the saint is still alive; at \V miners he died nearly a 
century ago, and his descendants live «n the offerings nuute 
by the pious; at JalgAnw u crazy vagabond was canonized 
on grounds which strict people consider quite rawmcieM. 
There is. of course, among the dbciples and descendants oi 
these local saifits a constant competition going OB for the 
honour of canotiiMtion, which once secured, the shrine may 
become ;i very valuable source of income ami reputation. 
But the :ndiscriminate and ill-regulated deification of mormb 
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is one oT the main causes of the weakness of modem 
Hinduism, because, by it process of abscission, the format ion 
of multitudinous sects, which take their titL's and special 
forms of belief from the saint whose disciples they profess to 
be, is promoted and encouraged. Thus, bls has been well 
remarked, Hinduism lie^ in urgent iwed of a Pope or 
acknowledged orthodox head. " to control its wonderful 
elasticity nod receptivity, to keep up the standard of deities 
and saints. and generally to prevent superstitions running 
wild into a tangled jungle of jxiI y theism." ’ 

It would be out of place to give here any of the details of 
the numerous sects which have been founded in this way to 
commemorale the life and teaching of Some eminent saint. 
The remarkable point about this movement is that the 
leaders of these sects are not always or even constantly 
drawn from the priestly clas?us- Tims the Charuml Kis. 
who .ire Krishna worshippers, tiiU- their name from Chartin 
I his, a Dhusar, who are usually classed Bftnyas, bm claim 
to i>e BrAhtpgns; jftarabaji, the founder of the Bishnots, 
was a Rajput ; Kabir, whoever he may have been, was 
brought up by a family of Muhammadan weavers jl Benares; 
Nurmi to was a cotton carder: Kie Da 5 Is said to have been 
■i C ha fair; D&du was a cotiun cleaner; many of them are 
half .Muhammadans, as the Chfoiju-piiothifi and ^ ham sis. 
I L is dime id l to estimate highly enough the result of this 
feeling of toleration and Catholicism on l Hu progress of 
modem Hinduism. 

M i k ac le - won k i s n Tom ns. 

These saints have wrested from the reluctant gods by 
sheer piety and nduntjes- austerities, a portion of t h< ■ divine 
tliaumMiirgk power, which exudes after their death from 
the places where their bodies are laid- This is the case with 
the shrines of bolls Hindu and Uioalmin saints, Many 
instances of this will be found in succwmhg pages. Tims 
at Chuuar there is n famous shrine in honour of Sh&h O&sim 
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Solaiminii' a- local saint whose opinions were so displeasing 
to Akbar that He imprisoned him here til! his death in 
tfit-l .4.0. His cap and turban ate still shown at his tomb, 
and these, when gently rubbed by one of his disciples, pour 
©nt a divine influence through the assembled multitude of 
votaries, many of whom are Hindus. This holy influence 
extends even to the animal kingdom. Thus the tomb of the 
saint Nirgan Shift at Samuil in the Bareilly District 
abounds in scorpions, which bite no one through the virtue 
of the saint. 

Hindu saints of the same class are so directly imbued with 
the divine afflatus that they need not the purifying influence 
of fire, and art: buried, not cremated. Their Sam Ad hi or 
final resting-place is usually represented by a pile of earth, or 
a tomb or tumulus of a conical or circular form. Other?, 
again. I:ke some of the GusAins. are after death enclosed in 
a box of stone and consigned to the waters of the Ganges. 
These -brine? am generally occupied by a discipl- or actual 
descendant of tile saint, and there vows and prayers arc 
made and offerings presented. 

The SatI. 

The next link between anrr^ tor-worship and that of spcci.it 
deceased worthies is seen in the Sati, <>r “faithful wifi-." 
who, before the practice was prohibited by our Government, 
was bound to bear bar deceased lord company to the world 
of spirit? for his? consolation and service. The rite seems to 
have at one tinu* prevail id throughout the Aryan world/ 
It undoubtedly pro vniled in Slavonic buds/and them lire 
even traces of it in Greece. Kvnttne is said to have burn! 
her self with the body of her husband. Capanetis.and (Junoiu , 
according to one account, leaped into tbs pyre on which the 
body of Paris was being cremated. Tiler* ate indications that 

1 For an a.-enunt of this wtmliy v.r u North Imlinrt Notes ami Queues, 
i. l6c 
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till! rite prevailed among tKe Drit vidian races, and it has been 
nogg^ted that th«* Hindus may have adopted ri from tlwa> 
Even to the present Jay among some of th. Rhtl tribes thv 
ivife of the dead man is r anted along with hint on the bid 
to the burning ground, where she is Said down. There she 
breaks her marriage tK-ckkrii, and lift ornaments arc con¬ 
sumed with the corpse of her husband, obviously a survival 
of th* lime when she was actually burnt v\nh him,' 

It is unnecessary here to enter into the controversy 
whether or not the rite was based on a misinterpretation or 
perversion of one of the sacred texts- Thai in old times the 
Sail was treated with exceptional honour is certain. In 
some- places she went M the burning ground richly dressed, 
scattering money and flowers, and calling out the Haims of 
the ddties, with music sounding and drums heating. In 
some places’the used to mark with her hands rhe gateways 
and walls of the chief temple, and she sometimes, marked in 
the same way a stone for her descendants to worship, a 
practice to which reference will he made later on. On such 
sjones it was the custom to curve a representation "< her, 
aihl in many places a Chhatri, or rm omental cenotaph 
pavilion, was erected in her honour, 1 he small shrines in 
>;• r'jurof the village Safi are found often in considerable 
numbers on the banks of tanks all over Upper India. 1 hey 
are-visited by women at marriages and other festivals, and 
are periodically repaired and kept in order. According to 
Mr, Ibbettnn,' in the Delhi territory, these shrines take the 
place of those dedicated to the Prtri, or sainted dead, They 
often contain a representation in stone of the lord and Ins 
feu hid spouse, and one of Ins arms rests affectionately on 
her neck. Sometimes, if he died in 1 tattle, bo b mounted on 
his war steed and she walks beside him ; but her worshippers 
aye not always careful in identifying her shrine, and I have 
seen at least one undoubted Revenue Survey pillar doing 
(July us a monument to same unnamed local divinity of this 
dask 

Anrjong the warrior inbes of f&jputjltns, the Sat! shrine 
1 Hit kip , 11 Papa*” M! Appendix; Jik * - Eilinopaphy," MJ. 
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usually takes the form of a monument, 
the warrior on his charger, with his wife 
and the images of the sun and the 
emblematical of never-dying fame, 
scene of many a ghostly legend. As £ 
-rntimtnt-'il way 1 —“ Among the altara 
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toon on either side, 
ich places ate the 
| i , Tod writes in his 
n which have burnt 


- - 'uAkinl takes up her 

the beautiful and brave, the harpy or IV n ^ 

abode, and stalks forth to devour the bcT f w ^ 

The KijjWt never enters these places 1 jf nomtf8 amJ 
perintm stated rites or anniversary onentt ^ & 

wirier to tin manes of hb unc^tors. 1 hf t1lc SitJ 
beautiful Sail necropolis at, Udaypur, and], g quK . n „f Kij:i 
tower at Mathura, erected in honour of l^ mc 0 j (he chief 
Bihkr Mai of Jay pur in 1570 15 

ornaments of the city . 1 


Tile SatI and the Pjtkij 


, . . hip of the Sail 

The connect ion between the * Wk fbeHi 

and that of the Pitri or sainted dead will have! of lht 

In many places the Sati reprints the c i jT( | ia ^ m otlur 
venerated auoesiora and is regarded as the gfl of (h - ft cli5S 
of the village, and in many of the rustic shrmi.^ ^ Q%hct ^ 
the *a me connection with the Pitn is shown 1 ^ a 

t cresting way. The snake is, a- we sba see, ^ q,,. deified 
type of the household deity, which is often onf ^ a 
ancestors, and so, in the SatS shrine- we ;ls if ; t 

ddsiu-atot in the act uf rising out of the thl! 

were the guardian mother snake arising_ 

devotion of bet descendants. ^^HBScation by 

The Sati having thus secured the honour of T ^ tify 
her sacrifice, is able to'p Tt ' tect her worehipjx.ri . ^ honour, 
their desires- Some are even the sublet o £ vc0 th>r 

such as Sakhft MU. who is worshipped at Akola „ M ^ r 
Dravidian Korns, of Sarguja worship a deified 

■ ■■ Aanftt*,* i. 79. ,„ k - t-rtu _ L « 
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■ Jcultus with the aboriginal races. She 
^'Jlnd every year a fowl ts sacrificed to her, 
ftJ *l a goat. Coi Dalton ‘ observes that the 
"‘frmed him were intensely amused at the 
to a Snti. who is accustomed to the 
f jhato of mill, cakes, fruit sod flowers. 
I *t Jilrnili, the Sail shrines 
lea] Raja. The curses of a dying Sat! 
7| Numerous instances of families mined 
jp both in K&jputina and in NepJU, the 
Jhc rite 19 occasionally performed. 1 
Ints for the cremation varied in different 
fern India she sat in a specially huil! grass 
her husband's head in her lap, supported 


§:- m wmtn tflcwretchf u victim tried to e.vTtpe, 
‘Kijid bads by force to her death. 

‘ ^edification of the practice of Sati, which so 
' 1 faced only in Raj put Ana. is what is known as 
,r | mother Sail, w here the mother immolates 
ffcr dead child. Colons 1 Fowlett 1 remarks ih ir 
rttBit si one is often told that it is redly Mahst 
'■'W great SatL ,f He adds that there can be no 
pother Sail really prevails, but was confined io 
nd desert tract, where domestic: affection is taid 

:lvt Elbiqhjfr," ij<. 

inal-,* it, t^ p XVright, “ JIihlfiTv o( NepU* 
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to be stronger than elsewhere, “ In one large remote village 
f found five monuments to Mother Satis, one.» Chhatri or 
pavilion of some pretensions. A Rajput lady from jaysaimer 
was on a visit to her father's family with her youngest 
son . Tb e boy was t brown when exercising b i $ pony, dragged 
in the Stirrup and killed. His mother became Sati with her 
son's body, and probably her example, for she was a person 
of some rani, led to the subsequent practice of Mi Salt in 
the same district." 


Modkrs Saikts. 

We have already noticed some instances of the canoniza¬ 
tion in modern times of mints and holy men. Of worthies 
of this kind, who have received divine honours, the number 
is legion. This deification of human beings is found in the 
very early Brihroaiucal literature. One of the roost note¬ 
worthy ideas to be found in the Brihmanns is that the gods 
were merely mortal tifl they conquered Death by their 
sacrifices. Death* alarmed, protested to the gods, and it 
was then arranged that no one should become immortal by 
the force of bis piety without first offering his body to Doth. 
Mann declares that " from his birth alone a Brahman is 
regarded as a divinity, even by the gods.” 1 Modern practice 
supports this by calling him Mahl-riji or "Great king, 
and he rises to heaven os a deity, like many of the famous 
kings of old.' In the same way the Etruscans hud certain 
rites through which the souls of men could become gods and 
were culled Dii Animates, because they had once been human 
souk. Quite in consonance with Indian practice they first 
became Penates and Lares before they rose to the rank of 
the superior deities,' 

Deification ix Modern Times, 

A few examples uf modem deification may be given to 
illustrate this phase of the popular faith. 1 Hus, one Gauhar 

l + Imitates,* «ri, 84, 1 Fra**," Cojtlen IkiugJi," i. B- 
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Shih w as quite recently canonized at Meerut because he 
delivered ,i prophecy that ,i windmill belonging to a certain 
Mr* Smith would Sootl cease to work. The inHilmr-nt of his 
prediction \va.i- considered ample evidence of his sanctity, 
and the question was put beyond (he possibility of doubi 
when* just before Ins death, the holy man directed his 
disciples to remove him from an inn. which immediately fell 
down. Another saint of the same place is said to have given 
ttve yeats of his lift to the notorious Begum Samra, who 
died in tSjfi. in all the odour of sanctity. 

Shaikh BCkban. 

Shaikh BQrhan, a saint of Amber, was offered a drink of 
milk by Mokiil, one of the Shaikhawat chiefe, and immedi¬ 
ately performed the miracle of drawing a copious stream of 
milk from the udder of an exhausted female buffalo* ** This 
was sufficient to convince the old chief that he could work 
other miracles, and he prayed that through his means he 
might no longer be childless. In due time he had an bear, 
vvho, according to the injunction of 1 -urban, wsti styled, 
after hb own tribe. Shaikh, whence the title of the dan. 
He directed that the child should wear the cross strings 
(fcadaxy,!) worn by Muhammadan children, which, when laid 
aside, were to be deposited at the saint s shrine, and further 
tli at he Mum Id assume the blue tunic and cap, abstain from 
hog's [Tull, nnd eat no mant in which the blood remained, 
lie ,dsn ordained that at the birth of everyShaikhrtw.it a 
goat should be sacrificed, the Islamite creed or Kalima 
rented, and the child sprinkled with the blood.' These 
eucitotm are still observed* and the Shaikh's shrine is till 
a sanctuary, while his descendants enjoy lauds specially 
assigned to them. 1 


-S/il.lM CillSHTt. 

Hie power (if conferring male <-ffspring h,u made the 
reputation iff many mints of this class, like the famous 
* Tod, “ Amul**” ii. 4 JO tq 
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Salim Chishti of l-utebpor bikri, whose prayers wrr? 
efficacious in procuring an heir for the Emperor Akbar. 
Up to the present day ekildhf&S women visit hi* shrine aud 
hang mgs on the delicate marble traceries of his tomb to 
mark their vows. 

Deification of Xotuti Person. 

Besides this sainthood which is based on sancliu of life 
and approved lhamnaturgic pawera, the right of didfication 
is conferred on persons who have been eminent or notorious 
in their lives, or who have died in some extraordinary or 
notoriuu-^ way. All or nearly ail tin deified saints of 
Northern India may In; grouped under one or other of these 
categories. 


Has si tv Pikafe. 

We have already given an instance of the &ecocd class in 
Hardaul Lila, the cholera god ling. Another example of 
the same hind is that of Hardin 1‘innr or Harsh u Biba. the 
hxjd god of Cbayunpur, near iiahr-ar. m in Bengal, whoso 
worship is now rapidly spreading over Northern India, and 
promises to become as widely diffused as i!iat of Uardaul 
himself. He waa t according to the current account, a 
Kanaujiya Brahman, the family priest of iiAja SAlivfihniu 
of Chayanpur, The R.ija had two note ns, one of v, him 
was jealous of the priest’s influence. About this time 
the priest built a fine house closu to the palace, and one 
night the Raja and the RAid raw a tight from Its upper 
story gleaming aloft in ihr sky. The fiiiiti hinted (>> thi: 
RSja that the priest had designs of ousting his master front 
the kingdom; so the RAja had his house demolished and 
plumed the lands which had been conferred upon him* 
fin: enraged Br&bmau did dkamd, in other -words fasted 
nil he died at the pabce gate. 1 his tragical event occurred 
in l-liy A.D., and when they took hir body lur cremati™ it 
Benares, they found Itorahu standing in his wooden sandals 
.tin steps of tli- hunting Gh.il. He then inform- .1 thorn 
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t hat in. had become a Bra lira, or malignant Hnihinan ghost, 
The R£ja & daughter had been kind to the BrAhmin in his 
misfortunes and he blessed her, so that her family exists in 
prosperity to this clay. But the rest - if Jiis bottle was 
destroyed, anil non only the gateway at which the Brahman 
died remains to commemorate the tragedy.* 

Handm is now worshipped as a Bnahm with the lire 
sacrifice and offerings of BrAhmanital cords and sweet meats, 
X£ sttiy one obtains his desires through his intercession, he 
makes an offering of a golden sacred cord and a silken waist- 
string, and feeds Bra 1 1 mans in bU honour. Harsh it's 
speciality is exorcising evil spirits which attack people and 
cause disease. Such spirits are usually of low cas te and 
cannot withstand the influence of this deified Brahman. 


Katas PA.UkiL 


Another worthy, whose legend much resembles that of 
Hnrshn, is Rat an Pilnrt, who is venerated by the Kalinins 
Rajputs of Ourih, The last of the race, KAja Acbal NArfiyaii 
Stnh, ravished the daughter of Rat an PlnrtL He pleaded in 
vain to the wicked Rija for reparation, and at last he and 
his wife Starved themselves to death at the gate of the fort 
He too, like Harshn, spared a princess of the Raja's bouse, 
butt he cursed the rest of bis family with min. After be 
died his ghost went to the river Sarjii and claimed her 
assistance in revenging himself on the Rija. She at last 
consenud to help him, provided he could get the KSja into 
his power by inducing him to accept some present from him. 
So he went to the Rijn’s family priest and induced him to 
take from him a sacred cord with which he was to invest 
the Raja. When Achal RtrAyaa Sinh heard to whom lie 
was indebted for the gift he flung it away in terror. Hut 
soon after an angry wave rushed from the Sarjii, and on its 
cr&st sat the wraith of Rdan Pilin'- li swept awav bi*; 
palace and left not n Soul of his household alive.* 


* Curniiaglynj '*Ardiasaafrlcal RepoitV nvif- ifo inu, : Muc toman, 
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There is a similar cast: among the Hayobans Rijputii of 
GhAjfipur. In 1528 a.o. their RAja fthnp&t Dcva, or 
perhaps one of his sons, seduced MohonJ, a Brlhman girl, 
a relation of their family priest. She burned herself to 
death, and in dying, imprecated the most fearful curses on 
the Hayobans sept. In consequence of a succession of 
disasters which followed, the tribe completely abandoned! 
their family settlement at Bnliya, where the woman's tomb 
is warshipped to this day. Even now none of the sept 
dares to enter the precincts of their former home. In the 
same wav, in thy case of H.irshu I’inre no pilgrim will cat 
or drink near his tomb, as the place is accursed through 
tiiL* murder of a brahman. 1 

Then are numerous other cases of this deification of 
suicide Brahmans in Northern India. The forms in which 
they sought vengeance by their death on their persecutors 
are diversified in the extreme. There la a of a Utah, 
man in the Part&bgarh District who, when turned out of his 
land, to avenge himself, gathered a heap of cow-dung in the 
centre of one of the fields and lay down on it till he was 
devoured by worms. Tins happened sixty years ago, but bis 
fields still stand n waste of jungle grass in the midst of rich 
cultivation, ind neither Hindu nor Muhammadan dares to 
plough them. 1 

At the last census of the North-Western Provinces over 
four hundred thousand people recorded themselves as 
worshippers of various forms of the 13 rahm or malignant 
Brihmun ghost. Most of these are RAjputs, who were 
probably the most violent oppressors of Brilhmans in the 
olden days. 


, NAiuk KhAs. 

Another in donee of the same type? may be given from 
KdjputAno. Jaswant Sinh of Mirwlr had an intrigue with 
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the daughter <jf on? of his chief officers. '* But the aveng¬ 
ing ghost of the [idlimin inter]K)tctl between him imd hi? 
wishes; a db-idful struggle ensued, in which jar want lost 
his sense?, and no effort could banish the impression from 
his mind. The gli rented his fancy, and he to 

generally believed to be possessed of a wicked spirit, which 
when exorcised wa= made to say he weald depart only oo 
tin sacrifice of a chief equal in dignity to Jasv.an: NAhar 
KbAn, "the tiger lord.’ chief of the Kunipir.vat -bn, wlu> 
led the van in all bis battle?, immediately cfFt-red b;s head in 
expiation for his prince: and he had no sooner expressed 
his loyal determination, than the holy man who exorcised 
the spirit, caused it. to descend into a •.css-.I ..r water, and 
having waved it round his head, they presented it to NAhnr 
Khan, who drank it off, and Jutwant's senses were instantly 
restored. This mirarnloes transfer of the ghost is implicitly 
believed by every chief of Kdjsstbfin, by whom Ndhar Khan 
is called ' the faithful of the faithful, - and worshij n l ,vi a 
local god." 1 


GasgAsAth aud BholaXath. 

Two nthcr grilling-: f the Hills owe ! heir pro motion to 
the tragic circumstances of their deaths. iAanc.in.it h iva= 
a Kflji's son, who qi. arretted wjtli Lis father .in ! : . < ,:i\- d 
ndigioda mendicant. He subsequently tel! into an intrigue 
with the wife of an astrologer, who murdered him and his 
paramour. They both became malignant ghosts, to whom 
numerous temples were erected. When anyone is injured 
by flitr wicked «>r powerful, he lun? recourse to GnnginAth, 
who punish c= tlie c-vil-doer. Of the same tyjx? is Bboltittiith, 
vrhote brother. Cyan Chant!, was one of the Aim ora princes- 
He had him assassinated with bin pregnant mistress, bath 
of whom became w a lignum ghosts, and are especially 
obnoxious lo gardeners, one of whom murdered them, This 
■caste now specially worships them, and ; small iron trident 
i? sometimes placed til the corner of a cottage and resorted 
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to in their names when any sudden or tinexpec it. d calamiiv 
attacks the occupants. 1 


Bhairwanamo, 

Similar is the case of Bfuurwan&nd, Ihv tribid deity »r the 
• vi'ir Rajputs of Ouclh. He was pushed into n well in 
order to fulfil a prophecy, and has -ince been deified. 1 

So with the- queen of Ganur, who hilled herself by fnc^tia 
■'f.r poisoned robe when she was obliged to surrender hei 
honour to her Mughal conqueror. He died 1st Htriiiii 1 
torture, and was huned on the road to Bhopal. A visit to 
his grave is believed to cure tertian agile. 1 


VyAsa. 

Mext come those mortals who have been deified on account 
of the glory of their lives, Vyftsa. the compile! of the Vedas, 
has bum canoni/cd, and there is a temple in his honour tx.■ th 
at Benares and RAmnagar. In the latter place he h.15 but u 
promoted to the dignity of an incarnation of Siva, whereas 
in Benares he has a temple of his own. His worship 
extends far as Kulu, when he has an image near a stream. 
Pilgrims ofiec flowers in his name and -.im op u stone on 
end in commemoration of their visit." 


VauuTki. 

VilniJki, thi. author of the RamAyana, is worshipped in 
flu: same way. He has ahrinesmt Bilu in the- Kamil Putrid 
and at BoJcni of Meemt. Bally a, the headquarter; of the 
district of that name, is said to be called after him. The 
Ahenyas and Bahdiyas, both hunting tribes of the Nai rii- 
Western Provinces, claim descent from him, ami he has now, 

! Atkin*in. ■'Him^yan Catrtieei:* li tt 7 i “ N*mb Imbm Krtn 
anil ijuenet.* 11L 5, 
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by an estm, ordinary fval in hagioLiiry, become identified 
with I-.il Peg, the low caste godling of the sweepers . 1 


Various Saints. 


Many other worthies of the olden ume are worshipped in 
1 h ! ; sa me way, F rom the t i imd lava t> ■ r Jo m b ay, E>a.r t a Ire ya. 
a -'^int itt whom n part of Brahma, Vishnu. an ! Siva w.i? 
i nr,smite, is worshipped by V'lushnava^ -is a partial mani¬ 
festation of the deity, and by Saivas as a diL=tinguished 
authority on tin philosophy. He ha.s temples both in 

r.arhwil and in the Konkin, like Patisarc Rishi. the repuu 1 
author of the Vishnu Purina, who wished to make a sacrifice 
lo destroy iht Rikshasas, but wn=s dissuaded by the isitiis, 
■mil then scatteicd the fir* over tlur slope of the Him&kya, 
where it biases forth at (ho phases nf the tnoonf In like 
^ •htun the records of the last census have shown wor¬ 
shippers of the poets KMidAsa and Tpiws Dis,a.sifJ Bombay 
rl.tii great writers Driyftnadeui and TilkiirSiij are deified by 
1 ! 1 larfdhas. Nearly seven thousand people in thi North* 

.'em Provinces adore. Vosishtha, the famous Kishi, n-.J 
many others Mirada Muni, who ii a well-known personage 
-otd generally acts as a sort or Dtus « mtiMttJ in the fulk- 
tu-lu- On tin? whole in the North-Western Provinces over 
'ji!ir: -r million peoplr reC'Tdi.d thcinsefvei i; voiarici 01 
these deified saints, devotees and tcacbon. 

The same form of worship largely prevails in tin: Punjab. 
Among othei worthies we find Syitnji, a Chmihin ftip who 
is 1 --aid tahavi given his head us Hrishn i and Arjuua on con* 
dltinn that lo should be allowed to witness rhe fight between 
I : K *umvos nid Pandoras t Dhanvvunmri, the physician aF 
he god i\ Orotia Achirrx, the teacher of military scitiv.- t 
the hemes of ike great wir, Thu Kumhirs or pot ten wor- 
f |. b -s l, th - jrtivc creator of iFil universe; ajid the 
Kwyssih adore Chitr*gupt&» who keep^ the register 
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of the deeds of men, which will he opened at the last day. 
This is irrespective or a horde nf tutelary snints, who 

ant adored by various tribes of handicraftsmen. 

Deified Robbers. 

Even the thieving and nomadic tribes have ss thrir 
gedhngs deified bandits. Such is Gandak, the patron of th* 
Mflgahiya Dorns, and Salht-s, who is worshipped by the 
Dams and Dus&dbs of Bch&r, He was a great hero and 
the first watchman, He fought a famous battl with 
Lhbhat Mai of Molidmi, atul is the subject of a popular 
epic in TiiMt. With his worship is as undated that of his 
brother Muttram. another worthy of the fame hind.' At 
Shetpur near Patna is the shrine of Goraiya or Gauraiva, a 
Dusidh bandit chief, to which members of ai. cosies resort 
ihe higher castes malting offerings of meal, the outcast'-& 
sacrificing a bog os several young pigs and pouring out 
libation* of spirtti on ih= ground. l>ul even here the 
primitive local cultus is in a state of transition, us in the case 
of Salhes, who, according to some, was the porter of Bhirn 
Sen. 1 Doubtless he and his comrade? tvLU some clay blosiuni 
forth as iJUttufes bit ion? of one or other of ih= higher gods. 

Another bandit gtHliing it Mititm BhAkhiya. a freebooter, 
worshipped by the- Banja ns or wondering carriers. H« ha? 
a special hut. in which no one may drink or sleep, and which 
is marked with a white flag. The tribe always worship him 
before committing a crime. They assemble together and an 
image of the famous tribal Satl is produced. Butter is put 
into a saucer, ;ind in this Sight is placed, very broad ut thi 
bottom and I apt-ring upwards. The wick, standing erect, is 
lit, an apped is made to the salt fin an omen, and iliost 
worshipping mention in s Sow tone to the galling where 
they are going, and what they- propose to do The wick 
it then carefully watched, and should it drop at all, the omen 

1 Cisnr.mj'haat. •* Arcferolos eal Kepnm, *w s8 Gtih-kui. ’ tkiiit 
Inntu Life, 407, ** 11 bill OkHtoniAlliy,' J, iqq. 
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is propitious, All then salat® the (lap and start ;a their 
sMWBOI^g e*j (edition/ 

Vin%>-b^i n ; Oevi. i he personification of the Vindbjmn 

‘ S ’ *? * c ' lllve sren - Ul> <* the Thags, and 

,'r P b:i " l,tii ' a thieving tribe in BdiAr, worship out- of their 
Chw ? W4i kilied « 1 skirmish with the Muhammadans 

f“ hundred year. ago. and whoM ghost has since been 
ti.mblesotnc. He t» worshiped in a shrine of bride, and one 
of the members of the tribe acts as his priest* 

Raja UkiUX, 

JS? V?^ of Gatl ^ n1 ' .«* of the tribal 

■ R , 72? KoLs ‘ AnotJltr %0Wt» Kol deity in Mirmpar 
Rdja Uhlan. One stoiy of him is that he came from 
Lucknow, - legend based, of course, on the similarity of 

e lk,( tiiefe cajl be no reasonable doubt (bathe 

Was redly Lakhana Dew, the son of the famous RSi a 
jAydiand ol Kwuutj. who is known jn the popular ballads 
,,S Kananj^ m. There i 5 an inscribed pifcr 

reeled by him near Bhuili in the Mii^pur Owtriotand 
' vas P CTha P* bcdly connected with that part of the 
evtmtry in some way/ Some say that he was taken to 
l. hu where ,c became a Muadmiln, ami the popularity of 
his twonen the Joca] legends point* to the theory- that' tie 
wa* possibly one of the leaders of the Hindus against 
the Muhammadan invaders. All tins being granted it ; s 

to those primitive jungle dwelled as his Muhammadan rival 
should have found a place in the Drtvidfcn pantheon. 


Raja ChakuOLh 

Another deity of (hr same race h fiija Chan do), who is 
Sind to have been a jungle KAja of the Bfmiytr tribe. He 
1V3£ ’“tadwd l, V bis neighbour the Rija of Nagar. who 
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overturn him ini rut off his head. Mean while the con- 
'I uejVr forgot his patron deity, and his lempk was aver- 
turned and the image buried in the earth. One day a 
goldsmith who was passing by the pi-urn heard a voice 
f;nin l/'ineiith the ground saying that if he dug there he 
woitlii find the idol, l ie did so, and. digging up the imago, 
\ifhidi was of gold, cut it up and swid if. But his whole 
household rame to ruin, and then tin- RiUa if restored 

tho temple, and the Kola remembered Rip C hundol nnd 
have venerated him ever since. 


BttJ, 

The goddess Bell was iliL- sister of Lakh ana Peva, whose 
story has boon, already told. Once, the story goes, Sits 
w^nt t.*pay a visit b Hastinspura, and the bell of his bull 
N.tndi distudied the brothers Arjtina and lihima, who, 
thinking the god a wandering beggar, drove him out of tin- 
palace. Then he cursed the Rijput race that among them 
should be horn two fatal women, who should work the ruin 
cf thdr power. So first was bora Draupadl, who caused the 
war of the MahSbhirata, and after her Held, to whom was 
due the unhappy war fine which pi-.ed [he way to the 
Musalroiin invasion. Belt now lias a fiuntms temple at 
Belaun on the hanks of the Ganges in Bulsndshahr. 

We shall come clst.-wliere on instances of the belief that 
human brings were sacritlcd under the foundations of Im¬ 
portant buildings. Pfathu Kahilr, the godling of the Oudii 
boatmen, is said to have been buried alive under thefoumb- 
11(1 ns of the fort of Akbatpur in the Fai'.ibAd Li strict, where 
a fair h held in his honour, 1 At the last census one hundred 
and twenty.four thousand persons recorded themselves as 
his votaries. 


JOKHAiVA. 

jnkhaiya, who had by the same enumeration eighty-seven 
thousand worshippers, w as .1 Bhangi or sweeper, who is said 

1 u Oudh Gust teen" L 3 it. 
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to have been killed in the war between I'rithivt li.fjo of Ddbi 
ftmt Jaythand of Kanauj, Hu has a noted shrine at Paindhnt 
in the Main pur i District, where a sweeper f« a small fee will 
fcU a pig and let its blood drop on his shrine. 


RauLza FJr. 


So, the g(idling invoked by the PindhAri women when 
thdr husbands went on marauding expeditions, was Kansi.-j 
Fir, He was a well-known warrior killed in a battle at 
kamija, near Pusliltaj. Saturday is his duy for prayer, on 
which occasions small images of horsed in clay or stone are 
offered at his shrine. The figure of a man on horseback, 
stamped in gold or silver, representing ihegodling, was found 
on the necks of many of the PindhAris killed in the great 
campaign of tSjy-iS, It was worn by them ns an amolcl. 
He is now known as Devil bhamut Kfljft, which is one of 
the titles of Yams, the god of death, and Yudhistbira, hit 
putative son. 


KJJh Sixn. 


Another local godimg of the same class is Kflc Sinh. whosv 
legend is thus told by General Sleeman: *’A( Snnada there 
is a very beautiful little fortress- or castle, now occupied, but 
still entire. It wns built by ran officer of Rijn Chhattar SAl of 
Eunddkhoni about r-35 a,d. Hi* son, by name KAi Sinh, 
Wns, scion after the castle hud been completed, killed in an 
attack upon a town rarar Chhatarkoi, and having in the 
estimation of the people btscume a god, he had a temple and 
a tank raised to him. i .isked the people how be became 3 
^od, and was told that some one who had been 1 on51;If-, ring 
frf>m quartan ague went to the tomb one night and promised 
1 sinh, whose ashes % under it, that if he could contrive 
to cure his ague fur him, lit would during the rest of his life 
make offerings at his ferine. After this he never W an 
.mack and was very punctual in hi* offering*. Others 
Mowed bis example and with like success, till Sinh was 
recognised universally among them as a god, and bad a 
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temple raised to hit namt." " Tfus is she wav, ‘ remarks 
General S Iceman, “god‘ were made Ml over thfwiild .1(1,1 
lire now made in India .” 1 

The Pftts amd Saw ids. 

We now came to a more miscellaneous class—the Pits and 
SayyitU. Some of these wc hav<; encountered already. Wt 
have also seen instincts of some holy men who, like Paul and 
Silas at Lystra, haw been raised to the rank of dtilio- 
Tliese saints are usually of Muhammadan origin, but most 
tl tliem are worshipped indiscriminately both by Musalmin? 
and low class Hindus. The word Pir properly means ” an 
eider," but according to Sdfi belief is the equivalent of 
Murshid, or u religious leader/' Sayyid, an Arabic ward 
meaning ‘'lord” or 11 prince, 111 is probably in many casts a 
corruption of Shahid, "a martyr of the faith ■ because many 
of worthies owe their imputation to having lost thtir 
lives- in the early struggles between Illim and Hinduism, 
Mr. lubctson notes that he has seen a shrine of some Sayyids 
XV. tile Jalandhar Lh-mi t, who weir ;.,nl to hate t*m Sil r.- 
who died in the frant of the battle. It took the form of a 
Muhammadan tomb, lying cast and west, surmounted by 
two small domes of Hindu shape with their openings to the 
south- Under each, in the face of the tomb, was a niche tu 
receive a lamp,' 

Tiiis and many other instances of the same kind illnttraH 
in an admirable way the extreme receptivity of the popular 
b-dief. We have here a Indy . f saints, many of whom ware 
deadly enemies of tbc Hindu faith, who arc now worshipped 
bv Hindus. This is well put by ^ir A- Lyall-—" Ihe L i“-. 
or aivflflfll ceremony of these saints, like the martyr s day of 
fit. Edmund or St. Thomas of Canterbury, has degenerated 
into much that is mere carnal traffic and paean idolatry, « 
scan did to the rigid Islamite, \ct, if he uplift 1- Ins voirt 
afjainst such soul-destroymg abuses, he may be hooted by 
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loose-living K itMlm l ng « a Wahhibi who denies the 
power of intercession, while the shopkeepers are no better 
Ihtii Ephesian golds mi tits in crying down an inconvenient 
religious reformsr 1 Ann! the same writer illustrates the 
fusion of the two creeds in their loner form* by the fact that 
(he holy Hindu now in the flesh at Aabot has only recent I} 1 
taken over the hminest, as it wart, from a. Muhammadan 
ra^fr, ivhcie disciple he was during hia life, and now that 
th>? riiijJris dead> Narsinh Bfiwa presides over the annual 
veneration of his slippers. Similarly at the Muhammt «l e . 
bration and at pilgrimages to tombs. Jibe those of Chili 
SIiydn, a large number of the votaries are Hindus, In many 
towns the maintenance of these Muhammadan festivals 
mainly depends on the assistance of the Hindus, and it U 
only recently thnt the unfortunate concurrence of thesis 
exhibitions with special Hindu holidays has, it may be hoped 
only temporarily, interrupted the tolerant and kindly inter- 
course between the followers of the rival creeds. 

In mail)' of these shrines the actual or pretended roller -d 
I hi deceased worthy are exhibited. Under the shad on f 
the Fort of Chun dr is the shrine of Shdh QiUlm SuUirnini. 
of whom mention has been already made. The guardian 
of the shrine show® t« pilgrims the turban of the saint, who 
was deified about three hundred years ago, and tha conical 
of his supposed preceptor, the eminent PIr Jahflniys 
Jahingastic; but, as in mmy such cases, the chrcno!>->tr> =- 
hopeltes- 


The Pah; pin, 

l he most eminent of the Pir* are, of course, the Pan; Pir. 
or five original saints of Islim. They were—the Prophet 
Muhammad, ‘Ali, his cousin german and adopted son. 
I--Uinta, the daughter of the Prophet and wife of ’Ali, ami 
th.r r sons, Hasan and Husain, whoso tragical fate is com- 
memoratod with such ardent sympathy at the annual 
quSebmtion of the Mohumii. 1 But by modem Indian 
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Muhammadans th. name Si usually applied to five leading 
saints— BaHAud-dln Zikariya of Multan, ShAh Ru-ja*i-Akm 
Hurra! of Lucknow, Shih Shams Tabriz of Multi it, 
g h*kh JaMl MuklidCim jahimyin Jahlngasht of Ucbcha 
in Muhin, attd Baba Shaikh Farid-nd-diu Shakkargnnj of 
KAfc Patau. Another enumeration gives she Chir Fir m 
four great saints as ‘All and hi* successors in saintship— 
Khwoja Hasan Basri, KhwAja Habib ‘Ajmi, ’Abdul Wihid. 
Another list of i r trs of Upper India gives their tiames as 
Ghtei Miyin, Fir liatlilic, sister s son of Ghisi Miyftn, Pir 
lalU of Lucknow, and Pit Muhammad of jaunpur. It is, m 
foci, impossible to find a generally recognized catalogue of 
these worthies. and modem lailm is no less subject to 
periodical change than other religions organized on u less 
rigid system.' 


Caste Saints. 


The worship of the original saints 01 I slim has, however, 
undergone a grievous degradation. We are familiar in 
Western hagiologv with thif specialisation of saint* for 
certain purposes St, Agatha is invoked to cure sore 
breasts. St. Anthony again* inflammation, St. Blatsc against 
lustres slicking in the throat, St. Martin f J .‘r the itch, St. 
V, dentin* against epilepsy, and so on. So St, Agatha pre- 
shksr over nurses. St. Catherine and St. Gregory over learned 
mini St. Cecilia hut musicians. Si. Valentire over lover*. 
Si. Nicholas river thieves, while St. Thom a a Bccket looks 
after blind men. eunuchs, and sinners. 1 fk> almost all the 
art iron classes have each their special patron saint. Thu 
tlv-rs venerate PSr 'All Kangris, the Lohire or blacksmiths. 
Hareat Ddud, or the Lori David, because the Qnrin says- 
* J We taught him the aft of making coats of mail that they 
might defend you from your suffering in warnin' with your 
enemies." The Mchtare or sweepere have LAI Pir or Lai 


* Thc$*r Pin B«« dit.t ittcit t« the Pit J'anjil p«i ™ 

1 Jam-II, - Mn-bAfbiii.' ii J?=. for wmihrr .m of Hi- i» **■ 

Timink i * emit of (he Fifjlbb. it* 3?^ nOK 
1 m HrauL w OtaCTrtfamr P * 97 - 
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of whom something mote will be said later <m, j n the 
5?f?£ iadbua BhERat to the saint of b mdm*, bc^iM once 
h e was about to kill a goal. the animal throned that 

^rfSSTJk T' f “ “"?•* lifc ‘ af,d » Ho joined the 
hTr Jl dh ?? r ^' Jtm from < Ntaal»g animal life. The 
barker? rsven- Sam Bbs^t or Husain Bhaput, Hu is «id 

hJ£T ?iTr r f idcn \ of ?nU4 PP Ura 'a Ulr Jalandhar 

? * ' ll * u,i H" d ^«ndam« wets for same time family 
L,am 5 or jircceptors of the Rijn of Bandho^wh. One dav 

to'E* SEP? itt!lK dCVOtLtlft th « he Wet to slaty; 
L , ^ ^ HtU when became in fear and tnrnblim* to 

ThlTh'J^ f r Und ^ tt l HJja in llii ffeHt mind, 

1 Hen it found that the deity himself laid com* and 

officiated for turn. So, NJtafow, the Chhlp, or cotton, 
rrinier, became a follower of R Wmnd, and is fej?ar tkJ as 
the tribal saint. 


Domestic Wobsrip of the He. 

Muhammadan domestic worship is largely concerned with 
toe propitiation of the household Hr. In almost every 
hausL- 1S a dreaded spot where, as the Russian peaam fc * 
“I !liJ y J!naECf '* tho abude or comer of the Fir, and the 

~ n TL # 1 ^ Sh r ,C ^ a ** ««y Thursday 
^ t • 1 , h T SS “ J1 ° f a ° ww *- S Hmkh Saddu, of 

whom we shall ®* mom fo lw on, is the women's favourttr 

ascento * fT " vh ° wah t0 *■*» an undue 
l«s« ? VtI hftW Hashwds, \Vh en a woman wish« fo 

5 11? T t " I ^ 1,nent Her own, she pretends to be 

us S ^ r j * thfit the shadow of some Fir, 

L ; , lftl ^ Siu3d,J ’ has fallen upon Iter, and Iter husband 
"°£ V X “ eTllcrtflinmfint * Hitfiwn os a Baithak or 
JTZ JZl^ ?*?”* ° f e!f<,rcfsin S Him, to which no 
Sr At these rHe* of toe Bon* 

t W A s ** ** ***** tb * ^nwut’s head and 

1 " 1 , l * Comcs Md -n that state of fW, can 

answer aiiy queitfon fiy£ t(| her A1J her neighbours 

to. tif? y, assemble to have their fortunes told by the Hr. 


TI»F Worship or the Sainted Vt t 


and whflti shey are sa» 

BJigmg. 



»4 


they cy«irci?ti him with music and 


Pachririyas. 


A 


Hut it i? in the eastern districts of the forth AV titter n 
Province* and Bchdf that the worahip haa reached its most 
degraded form. N#j !e«* than one mi I lion seven hundred 
thousand persons aft the last census, almost entirely m the 
Gorakhpur and Benares Divisions, recorded themselves as 
P xhpfityas or « orslilppcit of the Pinch Plr. It is itn- 
pcKKiible to gi.*t any consistent account of these worthies, and 
thr whole coitus has become imbedded in a mas; of the 
wildest legend and mythology. 1 According to the census 
lists these five saints arc. in the order of their popularity — 
Ghiit Miy&a,ilunhoa Pit, PalihAr, Amini Satland, HathUc 
or Hathjla, in Bettves. according t > Mr. Gneven, there 
an,- nt ■ Iw tlmn five enumerations of the sacred quintette. 
One gives — Ghftai MiyAn, A min ft Sail, Suthftn, 'Ajab SalAr 
and Paiihiria second— 1 Gh&zi Mty&n, Ammi Satl. Suthin, 
’Ajiib SOlar-and fJuahna: t« third—GhMi Ally In, Amin A 
Sat), linahttL, Dhsfceo and Band*; a fourth—Ghlsi Miyin, 
Amilii! blit PalihAr, Kiliik* and Shohit'; a fifth—Gti&d 
Miyfin, Suttfin, 'Ajob SAlflj, linahn.3 and B:ihlu_na Among 
these we bsye the names of well-known Hindu gods, like 
Bharron ad Kilikd, a fonn of K4ti. Among the acLiial 
companion of Ghlri Mivan are, it t® believed, HuthlR Plr T 
who is saii^o have been hia sister's son, Miyin Rajjnh nr 
and sikandar DiwAtu, the Buahna Plr, who 
M at Bahritfch, and Silhu SAlAr, father of the 
whose tomb is near B&rahunki. 
igatn, the five saints are Ghilzi Mlyia, fl itldla. 
Mai and Ajub SilLlr, and with them are 
asundated Al(m4 Sat I, L-tngra TAr, who is represented bv a 
piece of crooVil wire, and Snbama Tir, the bank of the 
Si tbsunu river, Here wc reach an atmosphere ot" the crudest 
fetishism, A livlu further west Siowar or Kunwar Dliir, of 

' re: n very omre'e n'-wimt id il» et»ho». ?« ?>Tt K. tlrwwr. s 
“'•i— ■- v '-i r »‘ahI, twlim Notes jji'J QiMiriii,’ aitcr».*rUr«> 
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JstUA, 


whom nothing certain is known, i: 
ha* numerous worshippers in the 
l’Alstons. 



qint-d with them, and 
rakhpur ami Berm res 


/ and it is at 
have originally 
has, in course 

the lower 

denial Hindu 


The Parch Pin amej the VPaxImvas. 

It tus often been remarked that the live PiudAvas have 
strangely passed out of the national w of ship, At thr Iasi 
census in the North-West era Provinces A inly four thousand 
people gave them as their personal deities! and in the Put-Ab 
*■>nly one hundred acknowledged them, nVw .n the west the 
title of Pinch Pir i* sometime* given to Hv\ Rijptrt herite*. 
Kimdeo. PAbu, Harbu, Malliniiih and GS, 
least a plausible theory that the live Pits tua 
been the five PAndu brothers, whose worsbi 
of time, become degraded, been annexed 
.Musalmlas, and again taken over by their 
brethren. 

As a mutter of feet, the system of worship does not 
materially differ from the callus of the degrads:\i indigenous 
godlings, such as KAn? Gfird Deo, Biirhi BA Fa, jokhaiy* 
and their kindred. The priests of the faith are drawn from 
the Dafili or Musalmun drummer caste, who gi t about from 
house to house reciting the tide of Ghari Mi van and his 
martyrdom, with a number of wild legends \v| ich have in 
* - arse of time been adopted in oontwctif/rt with him. An 
iron bar wrapped in red doth and adorned A-ith flowers 
represents GhA;:i MiyAn, which if taken from door to donr, 
dtuius ar*. beaten and petty offerings of gram collected from 
rhe villagers. Low- caste Hindus, like Pins and Chumirs, 
worship them in the form of five wnoden pegtr'tfeed in the 
courtyard of the hnu&e. The BurwArs, % degraded criminal 
tnhe in Oudh, build in their houses an .iltar in the shape of 
a tomb, at which yearly in August the of the family 

sacrifices in the name of the Pirs a fowl and offer? tome thin 
takes, which he makes over to a Muhammadan beggar who 
govs about from house in house beating a flrutn. 

J 

“ Paitjit) Nmci and Qumc?, it, &*, 



The Worship of the Saiktep Ueao. 207 
GhAzi MtvAs. 

The whole worship centres rou nd Ghlri Miyin. Hif 
real name was Sayyid £ 5 Ur Masaud, and he was nephew of 
Suit fin Mahmfld of Ghaj»i. He was bom in 1015 x.P-, was 
leader of one of the early invasions uf Oudh, and is claimed 
us one of the first martyrs of IdArn in India, Ho was killed 
in tattle with the Hindus of BahtAich in 1034 a,p, t lose 
to the battle-field was a tank with an image of the aim on 
ttf batiks, a shrine sacred in the eyes of all Hindus. 
Mas-mid, whenever he passed it. was wont to sav that he 
Wished to have this spot for ■* dwelling-place, and would, if 
it so pleased God, through the power of the spiritual snn t 
detroy the worship of the material. He was, it is -aid, 
buried by some oF his followers in the place which he had 
ch.for his resting-place, and tradition avers that his 
bead rests on the image of the sun, the worship of which 
he bad given his life to destroy. 

Thcrt in some reason to believe that this cult us of Masaud 
may* have merely succeeded to some Jueal worship, such as 
that of the sun, and in this connection it is significant that 
the great rite in honour of the martyr Is called the Byib or 
marriage of the saint, and this would associate it with other 
emblematical marriages of the earth and sun nr sky which 
were intended to promote fertility* Ms.sa.ud. again* is the 
type of youth and valour in military lslfljxi, and to the Hindu 
mind assumes the form nf one of those godlike youths, such 
as Krishna or Dulha Deo, snatched away by an untimely 
ami tragical late in the prime of boyish beauty. So, though 
he was a fanatical devotee of Isifim, Hi* tomb is visited as 
much by Hindus as by Muhammadans. Besides his regular 
shrine at Balif.’iich* he ha J fuiiolsplli at various places, as at 
Gorakhpur and Bhndohi in the Mir/apur District, whv 
.inniiol fairs are held in his honour, The worship of M;i 
which is now discouraged by Muhammadan purist 
bodied, even in early times, so mm h idolatry md f 
to be obnoxious to the puritanic party; it f«J r 


* For loiiiiiret m* Fnwsr. h Cetden Bau^;h, ,, 
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and is sometimes heard hallooing to hi* dogs. So , Tl 
CornwaD LWo rid« about accompanied with his hminds.' 
Tfw British fairies ride at night on horses which thi v huI 
from the stables, and in the morning the poor beasts art 
fonnd covered with sweat and foam. 3 In Southern India 
Aiyaniir rides about thr land at night on a wild deph.mt 
award in hand, and surrounded by torch-bearers, to dear the 
country from all obnoxicus spirits** 

The cnmpaiuqns of Ain are fairies, w ho, like the Chute) 
have their feet turned backwards. He is accompanied by 
two Jitter-bearers and a pack of hounds with bdb round 
their necks. Whoever hear, their bark is certain [a m( *t 
J. calamity. Airi is much given to expedition, and 
hisfisdivn is so venomous that it wound, those „n whom it 

!L t^ tl0 " S must ** ust<! the afimM pan 
mbbed with the branch of a tree. If t U» he not donHt 

fr.m'r T 'PTf "" ^ *"* in an T dtL ‘ ** nlQSt 

from rich food for seyftral days. We shall meet again with 
the mpower of spittle. Hem it may be noted that in 

hose who Ht Airi face to fact* an- burnt up by the 
flash of his eye. or an- tom to pieces by his doge, m have 
their beers extracted and eaten by the fairies who .iccom- 

l -. hm r shouW a ny one be fortunate enough to 
smvtve. the Bhftt discloses hidden treasures to him. The 
treasure-trove thus disclosed varies In value from gold soft* 

to o d bon«. His temple arc always in deserted , .. . 

i lr ‘ dent W*** ** *«*. and a number of **£3 

Stfo e n<S b 15 / 0,iCmei5 ‘. S' JS wora *ipP«l one* a vear bv 

,* a bonfire, round which ad the people sit. a k*ttk- 

tZ "jfc 4 «"* r afur *W IIS 

sed, 1 and J«P, and s hoBt round the fire. Soma bind 
^2 T h&ited irob spoons, and * in * ^ ‘ 

SSTt^Sh* 6 bl Wf ^ believed to fc indy 

^h.ktho.e who are burned are conavietcd 


4 -' 


; “Powdir kuminrcv w , 
°W* rt * M t»n«hu( JnhafitowC W} , 


Wossmr of the Malevoleht Dead. ^3 

to divine frenzy." k This clotty r^embla the worship of 

Rftha already described. . , ■, 

-The revels usually last for about ten night. 
they are ended, a lamp is kept burnmg at the ^hnneofthe 
J. Those pd—d dye a yard of cloth in red ochre - 
bind it round their heads, and carry * wallet m which lI “> 
place the alms they receive. While m this state ^ 
twice and eat but ttOM in the twenty-four hour*. Tlttj <dHm 
2^ lo much them, as they consider other menundean 
and mi one but themselves is permitted to touch the indent 

SaSSbw* n-**)-* - 

wonfc.ppvrs. The hid Is o.«rM the fenfe* 

.Mi rice Mi water m thrown over h™. MM "*-■ 

rdf ro get rid of it. the god ten >“P ,ed ! h ' JRJ 
whereupon Ins head is severed with a koifo. If h. ■ 
shake himself, or bleat*. it is a sipn that the offcrmE vs 

accepted, and the victim escapes." „ - fice 

The same rule of testing the suitability of the s»ci.tic= 

JwriM soroog the Greek, The «»e P™..« Prerod. 
among other tribes. Thus, the Biwanyas, when thc> 
sacrifice a goat, take a little water m the palm of the 
and pour it on the nose of the victim, if it shiver, i^ b 
i5 cutoff with a single blow of a sword-Theride has else¬ 
where received a farther development. Thus when the 
Catch sacrifices a buffalo. " » « stoops tu , . * 
of water are scattered between its ton* W* 
head it is led away a, displeasing to the g*g* * ** flods 
its head a glittering scimitar descends on its neck. 


Hill Demons. 

Other Bhfita in the Hills are Achen. the ghosts of little 
eirU who live on the top? of mountains, but defend 
3gh, , y hold their revels in more convenient fdfees. To 

. Atldnson. ■'Htaltean Ga*n«r," I. W5*»» #-**** 
iUtatk Soriely fengd/ i*47. P-WW*.. 

1 “ I'iryib Noi« and i. l-^i IL - *< ■ 


I'OLK-LO&S OF XoaTHEKK InDXA- 
hl\ m with their tniti is anA 

?hcvtVi red “'T Wi ""’ lit,le wbwl 

ThV n TW** 1 »'■»« ow he. shadow 7f,.„ 

Tht Dm are the tegular demons already described •-nT 

«isr r .r ,o r\-^ r *-™^ 

wliirh announce, l,i 9 ^ 

vvnslin 1 * iwav fiJu^r n^ - ■ hcr dr ^ JTls ‘ and graduallv 

& f ^:rr,r , lw r*™- *S3 

•wnnst whose wiles J d L^Stan^”^ 

wmied. 1 ^nation ll * Hoijihii maiden 


Birth Fiends, 

whiclHuhes'she sh^e-"©'!' 1 *”? ,‘ hc of «*■, 

■ an !t person whose tiain* tt *j, 

women are very careful not „, Mj , „,, ir Jj™ 6 ' , H ““ 

1' » hehevee] that irthi, bird lK . orer h ■ had 17^ “ 

«™« tat child m] | |* ben, a weelrlinl. ' PreS ^“' 

wXi^ajzirr “ t b,rth s** 

^ft^r partumiott Thus th n Mc p*Tic4 of impurity 

>m tL sirch»S™^“ i c r Ns r c Wi ™ 

the mother's womb* TlJ hS* f ' ,rm of a <** 
other higb-ujiste women f r to- i *" ,r ^ imar| * Frohlnj, and 

and sixth night after birth I " ^ H5jtCvi: on the fifth 

be attacked hythe birth & *“ «• to 

of a cat cr a h f 2™ ^ * ho in the 

in the lying-in room diirin?*P U ?? y they k * ef> 3 "* idl 
time m playing, , n j '* ,J‘ : vvh °- c m * bl * the 

iUrlihas ofKfeik UU-. ih. 1 . !* E ^ jef fiend. Thu 

tvralve o'dock, (h- spirit Salt ^ " ' I<? R ^ u * at ah *™t 

’ P ' nt Sflliu ' by u mate £*> 

t fnllJ u 4 - 

l fg*ij»^»£^ l S,tjt i y i *>• «, i *J.t 

• "®«es»saKdt 
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called Burraivn, tww s to the room, and 

nwttwr maettBSjfe, either kills or disfigure* the child, The 
ViudJils of Thfina think that on tin; fifth night the birth 
Saih! comes in the form oi a cat. hen, or J&g* nnd devours 
the heart anil skull of the child. They therefore surround 
ihf kd with stromls of a creeper, place an iron knife or 
acvthe on the mother’* cot, fire in an «on bickir. H thu 
un trance of the lying-in room, and k=-P a watch for the 
nj.iht. The customs all through Northern India arc vtrry 
much of the amt type- It is essential that the tiro Uvoulti 
be kept constantly burning, lest the spirit of evil. stepping 
. t the cold ashes, should inter and make its fatal mark on 
tb, forehead of the child. The whole belief turns on the 
Feat of infantile lockjaw, which is caused by the use of ftm 
implements to ratline the umbilical cord and the ® 

nil sanitary precautions. It usually comes between the fifth 
and twelfth day, and as Satvii. or the Chhathi of 

India, has ken raised to tile dignity of a goddess. Ml thi, 
b akin to the belief in fairy changelings and the malignant 
influences which surround the European mother and her 

dlihi.' 


Tire Par* akd Jinn* 

Little reference lias yet been made to the Pan or fame*, 
or the Tina or genii, because they ant. in <heir pro*"* state 
at l iast, of exotic origin, though their original basts 'Us 
M^jbly laid on Indian soil. Thus we have the Apsaios, 
w hV, in name at least. " rowing in ihe water." is akin to 
Aphrodite. They appear only faintly m the Vc4* as the 
nymphs of Indra * heavim. und ihe chief of them i* 
m wbaui reference ha^ betu ilnsidy iiiadi^, Vwo of ihtrn* 
Rambhi and Nknak;-. iro shown oa luring suisten: wg« 
f ram their fetation*. a* hi the Irish legend of Gleadalntigh, 
They are the wives M mjstn-.se* of the Gandharva*. the 
■ringers and inuaicians who attend the banquets of the g<xls. 


• Campbell. * Nate,; j$7 : HartUml, '* acien^e of Fairy Tate*;’ « 
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Indrn iii the Rig Veda is the giver of women, and he prov ides 
one of bis aged friends with a ywmg wife, 1 RamhhA, yjje 
oi lK mn« of his courts spears constantly in the tales of 
Somadeva, and descends in human furm u> the arms of her 
^rthly lovers, as Titania with Bottom in the » Midsnmtnoi 
Nrght s Dream.*' Their successor itt the modem talcs is 
Shahpasand, " The Moved of the king*' who rakes the 
chape of a pigeon and kisses the beautiful hero. In one of 
the stories which api*ars in many forms, the youth with 
thv help of a Faqlr Imds bis way to the dance of Raja 
Indrii. takes the place of hi* drummer, and wins the fairy, 
whom he identifies in spite of the many schemes which the 
jovad god invents In deceive him. These ladies lU „ all of 
surpassing beauty, skilled in mu.de and the dance, with 
white skins, and always dressed m rod. 

With the jinn w K readi a chapter of folk-lore of great 
extent and complexity, They are probably in origin closely 
a ied to the Rftkstiasa, Deo ami his kindred. 5 They are 
usually oivided into cht jann. who are the least pow 4 *fo| of 

^h J ^ , ^?? Wll r SatUnof thv I frit 

nnd the WiSrid, the last of whom mb* the real. The [anti 

according to the I'rophct. were created out cd a smukdesi 

3itj H itu* Jaim h ^omctunirs identified ivifh the 

«d sometimes wi.h Iblls. „ h0 ha, bean import SS 

*7 iht GmtkOiriok* Tin Jinn ,v.re the ftra-Ada,^ 
mlm of t he world, end for ,h cir „„ e ovefcomc t) , tJw 

•iniieis. taken prisoners and driven to distant islands. They 
^.|car as s^nts, lions, wolves or jackals. One kind rules 

““ , " r ,h ‘ «•• 11 " li " i U* There IK forty 

e“ ,f. *t** »■* COnmrtiDff of six l lllni K d thousand 

3** *“ vc '""W and Oy. others move life «„akos anti , )w - 
rtfert to about life men. They are of cicanhc 
wmetlmea resplendent!,. »»S S 

*£"SJ!S “£*« and move onT" h 

^7"r ‘"' r ,h ™ '> ^ .n a 

the seal of the Lord Solomon who rules litre,. 


^ "WRVedi/mTfc ii: lit, ir 
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They ride the whirlwind like Indian demons, andjjff* ?* 
storm. Their chief home is the mountains of Q&f. which 
encompass the earth. 

The GHOUL* 

Besides these there if a host of minor demons, such as 
the Ghfil, the English Ghoul, ^ho is a kind of Shattin, uats 
men, and is variously described as a Jinn or a* an enc inn tr. 
By one tradition, when the Shuithn attempt by s e 
heir the words of men, they are by shooting stars, 

some are burnt, some fell into the sea and beconrecrocd*^, 
and some fell upon the land and become Chills* The GhOi 
is properly a female, and the male is Qutrub. They are ihe 
offspring of Iblls and bis wife. The StlU or Sik lives in 
forests, and when it captures a man make* him dance and 
plays with him, as the cat plays with the mouse. Similar tv 
this creature is the Ghnddir, who tortures andtemftes men. 
the Dtttt&m, who is in the form of a man ind rides upon an 
Ostrich, and the Shkjq <* ^ vrt* are ogre and vam- 
pir«. But these arc little known in Indian folk-lore, eveep 
that directly imported from Arabic sources. 

The BiGHAtrr, 

As an instance of the respect paid to t he ghosts of those 
who have perished by ^ untimely death, we may mention the 
flap haul. According to the last census returns some tight 
thousand persons recorded themselves « worshippers in the 
North.Wnstem Provinces of Bugahu or hapaho, the ghosts 
of people killed by tigers or snakes. Tile Haghaut ts usually 
‘n .h. ptac. where » killed b, m, t.g*r. I». 

it sometimes merges into the common form of shrine, as in a 
ease given by D*. Buchanan, where a person received the 
same honour because he hid been killed by the signal 
Kola. 1 The shrine is generally a heap of stones or branches 

* Hughe*, “ Dkiioawr of liU«k*«- » *“*»•'“ Atflfc, “ N * W 

pJJpA,|iT1. „ - . - 
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th Jr^r 'l C J ? B > mid* to 

15 " chr ^ of the Boiga w aboriginal pde*. 

SLfSSiT 1 ? w * or 1 c ^- * W,i«d 

light, a little lamp then- occasionally, Mam s uc | T Grille? 

Prlvjni th!r '\ Tht ingles, in th. f Central 

T *? Wt * a tefm rt PP^ - Cbota 

t^!T h ?C ht, * llts dcdlca|cJ *° various diviniliei • 

phlC(; whw a m3fl 

j iffcr or by a snake; sometimes no reason what- 

shll^?»r i | fiM U,Cir Se,cCtbn - " 1" connection wftb tfo* 

Tt y n V , ei for Wta* the ghost Of 

wiE.mrh 15 f 0n * thlDU £ ! '- Goad nor Kaiga 

Ogfea if he tan help it. « t h« say noi oX 
dOh the spirit of the d^ad man walk, bat the ti^tr is ak 

ttoHTf r 7 l 7 T rC ‘ ™ lfc afl *#®*wna* spint^f evil <by 
the sonl^fthc .kad man entering into M*} which inct 'Z 

fb^TS ‘1 ,ntdlT ^ nCe I,n<i wndering him m(3fe 

™ ^ m * >fe “^ r ,0 SS his natural 

“S?' <* ti!< ®tfeas ate supposed to be gifted 

h great powers of witchcraft, and it k common for t 

BU ^ ***** mao to 6c called in to Witch (he f i,er> md 
prevent them carrying off the village cattle The CnnA 

“r^'y h ** of 5 Lw. Go,,ds 

I mysdf came across a singular instance of this fu me time 

do7n ,1^ O'* *, f ? ig£l 0t thv Chero lribc whut he ciwrH 

subject l ist Tth < 0nt * h,m sint ^ ar| y retievnt on the 

whu JL jSr 1 ^ SOpB 77 ead<i,lE ” r tllt? Dljdl 'i Estate. 

P*' •'*"»' I •«. I-, itai mttTjKu, 

ffa.e* earn* 1 U me p rop0 * d ^ "‘ ' 

Pr«W me to, wl 1Jc h eveec .ej,,"*”*," 

SSTrSSf 5 « •“ * - 

,mmd of him ' Vc ™ seme scrips of doth and 


l^JSfrnSsSfc* 


Worship of the Matfvolfxt Dead, 

piece of bone. Since I hen I ootire that the Udgfts of th«K 
parts do not talk ho loudly of their power of managing ri£tre 
when 1 am present/' 


The Chussl, 

More dreaded even than the ghost of a man who has been 
killed bv u tiger is the Cburet. a name which has been con¬ 
nected with that of the Chdhra or weeper caste. The 
ghosts of all low-caste people are notoriously malignant, jn 
idea which l^ibly arises from their connection with the 
aboriginal faith, which was treated bal: with fear and half 
w ,th contempt by their conquerors. The corpses of such 
people me either cremated or buried face downwards, m order 
lo prevent the evil spirit from escaping and trembling it* 
neighbours. So, it was this old custom in Great Hnuin in 
order lo prevent the spirit of a Mticidd from * walking -rod 
becoming 3 terror to the neighbourhood, to turn the coffin 
upridr down and thrust a spe^r through it afid the body 
which it contained so as to fia it to the ground/ Knds have 
taken place and the authority of the magistrate has hern 
invoked to prevent a sweeps from being hnned m the 

The Churd, who corresponds to the JakhAf, Jokluu. Mukiti* 
or Navalfii of Bombay, is the ghost of * *™» QW 
while pregnant, or on the day of the chd d s bin i, 
within the prescribed period of impurity. The superstition 
is based on the horror fell by all savages at the blood, or even 
touch of a woman who is ceremonially impure/ The idea is. 
it is needless to say, common in India. The woman in htr 
men** is kepi carefully apart, and is not allowed lo do cot-k- 
,ng or any domestic work until the has undergone the puri¬ 
fication by bathing and changing her garments Seme of 
the I)rAvidian trilies refuse to allow a woman ui this condition 
to touch the house-thatch, and she is obliged to aecp through 

i lh£t*>s\"iSiS 1 eSuwiapfiy/ 't* 1 Campbell," Noitt,' 
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a narrow hole in the back wall whenever site has to leave the 
house. Hence, too, the objection felt by men to walk under 
walls or balconies where women may be seated and thus 
convey the pollution. Ftwm Kulu.ou the slopes of the 
laj^ts, a custom is reported which ta probably connected with 
this principle and with the rules of the Co tirade, to which 
reference wilt be made later on. When a woman who is 
dies, her husband is supposed to have coinmttied 
some sin, and he ii deemed unclean for a lime. He luma a 
haqir and goes on pilgrimage for a month or so, and, bavins 
bellied in some sacred place, is re-admitted into caste. The 
woman is buried, the child having been first removed from her 
body by one of the DAjp caste, and her death U not considered 
a natural one under aoy circumstances.' 

1 he Chare! b particularly malignant to her own family. She 
appear-: in various forms. Sometimes she is fair in front and 
black behind, hut jh*r invariably has her feel turned round, 
heals in from and toes behind. The same idea prevails in 
many other places. The Gira. a water-spirit of tht- Konkan, 
has his feet turned backwards. In the Tdgnmoutb story of 
the Devil he leaves his backward footsteps m the snow. 
Pliny so describe? Anthropophagi of Mount I menus, and 
Mcgaghenes speaks of a similar ruce on Mount Nib,' 

Shr generally, however, assumes thu form of a beautiful 
young woman ami seduces youths at night, especially those 
w o .it i. good-look; jig, She carries them off to some king¬ 
dom of her own, mid if they venture to eat the food offered to 
them them, she keeps them till they lose Utdr manly beauty 
and then sends them back to the world grey-haired old men, 
who, like R.p Van Winkle, find all their friends dead long 

So the Lady of the Lake won Merlin to her arms/ The 
same idea, prevails in Italy, but there the absence is only 
temporary. -Among the wizards and witches are even 

iSaraSPfif"“»• 
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ptin«s and princesses. who to conceal their dcbauefrep' and 
dishonour take th* ~°at form and cam- away fsetne^ Uir the 
dance, bearing them upon theit backs, and sa _> 
miles in a few minutes, and go wrih them ^distant cOvt* 
and other places, where they feast. dance, dm>1 \ am nta e 
love, Hot when day approaches they ewiy tb*ir par ners 
horn'.- again, ami when they wake the) thin* wv 
had pliant dreams, But ind^d then djvewoii was more 
real than they supposed." * So, the i Kuna ^ of * 

Who was absent from his people for four ym which im 
Spent with the fairies. He c-mtd not tell how he ntunuri, 
bet it earned as if, having been unconscious. he woke np at 
ts^t in this world/ 1 had a smart young butler at Etah. who 
once described to me fiddly the narrow- escape he had from 
ihe fcscmatbns of a Churn), who lived on a Sip*! tree near 
the cemetery- He saw her sitting on the waU in the dusk 
■ind entered into conversation with her; but he fortunate y 
observed her telhtah feet and escaped. He would never go 
again by that road without an escort, bo, the femeso 
England and Ireland look with envy on the beautaful boy. 
and ejirla, and cany them on 1-' fairyland, where t iey cep 
them till youth and beauty have departed. 


Eating Foop in Spirit 

The consonances of rashly eating the food of the under- 
world ate well known* The reason is that «iaUnt; ^S cl vT 
Implies kinship with the dwellers in the land uripinL*. aiu 
he who does so never returns to the land of men. 

The Chord ■uprjfftilwn appoirs in ovher forms. Thus, 
the Kurwa* of Mimpur say that if a woman dies m the 
delivery-toons, she becomes aChutd, but tlwy do no • 
or tin not c«c to suy, what KM become or N«. The 
Puraris and MajtawAr* think Lhsu if a woman (has within tJte 
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period of pregnancy «„t unclean ness, -he becomes i Chord, 
sbe appears in the form of i pretty little girl in white clothe?, 
and seduces them away m (he mountains, until the- Baiga is 
called in Ds sacrifice a goat And release her victim. The 
Hhnjydrs go further and say that little baby girls who die be¬ 
fore they are twenty days old Iwxomc Chueds. They live in 
stents in the mountains and cause pain to men. The remedy 
is for the afflicted one to put some rice and barky on bi¬ 
head. turn round two or tbret times, and shake off the grain 
in the direction of the jungle, when r >he releases her victim. 
The idea seems to be that with these holy grains, which art* 
searers of demons, tile evil influence is dispersed, J-nt she 
continues to visit him, and requires propitiation. Among 
these people the Churn! has been very generally enrolled 
among the regular village godlings and resides with them in 
the common: village shrine, where she receives her share of the 
periodical offerings. Any v>ne who sec.- a Churn! is liable to 
be attacked by a wasting (license, and* as in she case ■ f the 
Ofind, to answer her night summons brings death, 

Modes or Repelling the CgsiBL, 

There are fortunately various remedies which arc effective 
in preventing a woman who dies unde; these rireunifiances 
from becoming a Chund. One way is that practised by the 
Mnjhw-Ars of Mirraptir, which resembles that for laying the 
evil spirit of a sweeper* to which reference ha5 been made 
already. They do not cremate the body, but bury it. fill 
the grave with Lhorus and pile heavy atone* above to keep 
down the ghost. 

A morn; the t$ handlin'- of Bengal, when i pregnant woman 
dies before delivery, her body is cut open and the child 
taken out, both corpses being buried m the same grave. 1 
In Bombay, when 4 woman dies in pregnancy, her corpse, 
jfttr being Lathed and decked with flowers and ornaments, 
is carried to the burning ground. There her husband 
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iprinfcte water on her body from the points of 

,h. ft*"*'; 1 h ' Jn ^ 

cuts her ri^ht side with a sharp weapon and lakes out the 
Child* Should it be Jive, it is taken faon,, amlea«d for; 
should it be -lead, it is then and there buried. The hole in 
Ov- side of the corpse is Med with curds and butter, covered 
With cotton threads. -ant! then the usual rite ot cremation is 
SnU out ’ to one of the tales of Sodto*^ 

ruts the child out of his prtfiiwflt 

In the Mills, if 3 woman dies during the menstrual period 
or in childbirth, the corpse is anointed with the five P - 
ducts of the cow, and special texts are rented A ,n all 
quantity of Ore is then placed oit the chest of the ^corpse, 
ihirh is either buried or thrown into Rowing water. Hurt 
w haw the three great demon-scan^.-fire, ^ and 
water, combined. In another device, iron, which has simda r 
virtue, is used. Small round-headed iron spikes, 
mto for the purpose, me driven into the nadsof £= 0 
fingers of the corpse, while the thumbs and great toe VW 
securely fastened together with iron rings. Most Hindus 
k mav be remarked, tie the corpse to the bier whatever 
orny have been the cause of death and n> parts P 
thread is tied round the toe of the corpse, the objec 
apparently being to secure the body and prevent an evil 

spirit from entering it.' , , 

1,1 ,he nm the pi** where a pregnant woman MU 
carefully scraped and the earth removed. The spot « then 
SSTSE EU which is sprinkled fflj**™* 
traversed by the corpse on its way to the buna! & . 

^T^n given for this is twofold. First, the mustard 

blossoms in the world of the dead and 
desses'the spirit and keeps her con ten t. so that 

..tig to revisit her earthly home; secondly, the Uiure 

rises from her grave at nightfall and reeks to return to her 

* CtoiteU,* N fltof ^ ^ 
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friends; she sets liie minute grains of the mustard scattered 
abroad and stoops to pick it up, and while so engaged cock¬ 
crow comes, she is unable to visit her home, and must 
return to her grave. This is another instance of the rule 
that evil spirits move about only at night. 

Counting, 

1 his cpiigtiiig of the grains uf mustard illustrates another 
principle —itch ts thus explained by Mr. Ldand'■ A 
traveller in Persia has observed that the patterns of carpets 
are made intricate, so that the Evil Eye. resting upon thorn 
and following the design, loses its power. This was the 
motive of all the interlaces of the Celtic and Horne deigns. 
When the witch sees the SAlagrAina, her glance is at once 
bewildered with its holes and veins. As I have elsewhere 
remarked, the herb RosaJoaccio, not the corn poppy, but a. 
kind of small house leek, otherwise called 1 Kite of the 
Goddess of the four Winds/ derives its name from looking, 
ere it unfolds, like confused grains of rice, and when a witch 
sees it she cannot enter rill she has counted them, which is 
impossible; therefore it is used to protect rooms from 
witchcraft." Sarson or mustard is, u may be noted, used 
as a scarer of demons. In all the principal Hindu cere¬ 
monies in Western India, grains of Sarahapa or Saraon 
iStmJfii: jfafo/tiMd) and parched riot are scattered about to 
sente fiend-. Akhar used to have Sipand or iiarson burnt 
on a hot plate to keep off the Evil Eye—/Varar. f . tait-Imm 
bis valuable horses/ 

Though the Churel is regarded with disgust and terror, 
curiously enough a family of ChauhAn Rajput? in Oudh 
claim one as their ancestress/ 

The CotrvADK, 

In connection with this subject of parturition impurity, 
the very remarkable custom of the Couvnde may bo referred 
to here. This is the rule by which at the birth of a child 

7., £, T uAsal1 ttsnutk^* t«. 
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tbe father is treated as an invalid, instead of or in addition 
to this mother i— 

When Chineses | a w bed. 

Amt lie in m their lauding 'teaii 

Marco Polo, writing of Zardandan, gives a goud example. 

_■■ Whan one of their wives has been delivered of a chili I. 

the infant is washed and swathed. Lad then the woman gets 
up and goes about her Household affairs, whilst the husband 
tikes to bed with the child by his side, and *> *<*?* hl * 
bod for forty days ; and all the kith and kin come to vwrt 
her, and kee'p up a great festivity. They do dm ***** 
they say the woman has had a bad time of it. *»* ** * 
hut fair that the man should have a ibo» of intro*. 
Professor Rhys remarks that the Rods of Celtic Ireland 

uietl to practise the Comrade.' 

PtoOom Mai Mailer thinks that it U clear that the poor 

husband was at fust tyrannized over by his female 

and afterwards frightened into superstition^ 

l0 a martyr «f himself, till he mane himself really ill, 

or took to bed in self-defence. The custom appears, how¬ 
ever to test on a much more primitive set of ideas. It 
partly implies, perhaps, the transition from that social state 
in which, owing to the laxity of the connection bttw«J - 
sexes, the only recognized form of descent was 
mother, and Jffrfi* the kindred conception ******* 
has more to do with the production of the child than i** 
nunhef, and that the father must, at thL- cnticri period of 
thv laby s existence, exercise particular cautwm that tbraog. 
his negligence no demoniacal influence msy .tautthe infant. 

1 V'■-,!*," Mwt" k.'UOil-Mi HarSmTsuau un'ihc 

1 Th* m«* ™ U , p*n of the 

ittrmin thus : ” H i> rnoiirtwlm the Wirt llja-m^ ^ frt)m ^ 

patent j ad. juu « '^ d bY armhbiK whiidi happen* 

rtm.isn.ilt' of iha tally, d*]* 1 ft<| „ the infant ha* own 

«>*" iKStMr "SdffwSlSi * ihtka 

JWWrtll from the prtin * a ; ] 1C barest lienee 

tnjsuace. b= will he afeciwl tSc d3ld5**Sh* to do «t avoid before 

!@»«ver the pmim Ctwfoidly,taww*, 

*««*«» ii \M «F^r P * 3 *** ? “ Jr J wSSJr lbU tn dhjeil ita *m 
»th« infant grow. L 4 I.J i n tfaTetdiiwrj *vue£foM of di«r 

foiiU .a fox parents, awl to P** 1 m ine 
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Ii it curious that in India so few actual instances of 
Tl] - Cffovade have been discovered. This, however, as Mr. 
Hartlond shows, is not unusual, and the Coovude h not 
founil in the lowest .^agc of savagery, But that the custom 
once generally prevailed is quite certain, and in Northern 
India, at least, it seems to have been masked by special 
birth ceremonies of gretet stringency and elaborate detail, 
but of dttbhctly Inter date than the very primitive usage 
with which we are now concerned. 

One instance of the actual Catnade is given by Professor 
Sir Monter*Williams. 1 Among a very'low caste of basket* 
maker-, in Gujar&t, it ii the usual practice for a wife to go 
about her work immediately after delivery, as tf nothing had 
occurred. -The presiding Mother [M&tM of the tribe is 
supposed to transfer the weakness to her husband, who 
takes to his bed and has to be supported for several days 
with good nourishing food,*’ Again, among the Kols of 
*. hota NAgpnr, father and mother arc considered impure 
for eight days, during which period the numbers of ths 
family are sent out of the house, and the husband has to 
cook for his wife. If it be a difficult case of parturition, 
the malignancy "! sonne Fj>irit of evil is supposed to be 21 
work, and after divination to ascertain his name, a sacrifice 
b made to appease him,’ Among many of the Drdvidiao 
trilics of Mirzapur, when the posset or spiced drink is 
prepared for the mother after her confinement, the father is 
obliged to drink the first sup of it. Among all these people, 
the hither dvts not Ivor,; or leave the lions-? -luring the 
period of part urition impurity, and cooks for his wife. When 
asked why he refrains from work, they simply say that he 
is so pleased with the safety of his wife and \h' birth of his 
child, that he takes a holiday, but some survival of the 
Ctnivnde is probably at the root of the custom. The ame 
idea prevails in a modified form in Bombay. The Pomaliy-is. 
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eold-wwba-s of South GujnrAt, after a birth, late fi™t 
£ TL husband, give Mm food, and +"«*"** 
to eo out; and " when a child is bom to a l>«haath Brih 
^ he throws himself into a well with all his doth “ 
and, l« th* present of hi-; wife's tdaifoi*. |f“ * '’jtfj?! 
dr:i(W of honey and butter fall into the month of the child. 

Various Bihth Clue monies. 

The same idea that the infant is Ukoly to n*«ive J- 
iafluenoes through its father appears to be the 
Sanation of another class of birth ceremony. In 
N'orthem India, in respectable families, the father does iic 
look on the child until the astrologer selects a favourable 

moment, If the birth OWtf fe *» *““** *“£? fQ 

of Wfl, the father is often not allowed to 
>«.». and has in addition to “^^"^1-. 
purification, known as Mula-sintL So, in Bombaj, he 
llelgaum Chitpavans do not allow the Eaihec tolmikon the 
ruwbom child, but at its idfcclrttt »» buUer , £ ^ 

ladders do not allow the father to see the Ump 1 “"[* 
wived round the image of SatvAi, the birth goddess, If 
rh f . father mca it, it is believed that the mother and child 
StST » «W*tok Jamas allow anyone to ft£ 
the new born babe with honey and castor o.U^t ^ 
father Among the Beni IsrAda, when the boy is beint 
cir umctseil, the fatW sits apart covered with a v d- 
die Tana Musatmftiw, friends are called to cat the 

L ,ho tot except the pereele. »h» „f m “ 

^crificc- ,,s Probably on the same principle, among m ,t 
Kw, lower cut*, the father *nd mother do not cat on 
the wedding day of their children until the ceremony a 

over* 

PLACES l***W*J> BY BKfrl** BlH.AL PLACES, 
There sic. of course, certain places which are particularly 

• C.mpWl, * KairC tto 1 tbiJ 
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infested by Bhftts. To begin with, they mitunity infest the 
neighbourhood of burial places .ind cremation grounds, 
This idea is found .ill over the world, Virgil says:_ 

M.irnm, surfs amirrutj (mis min stfubrts. 

Al^itd y/iii lAiu* \ 'tdi &Usfyft Wr wj/d; 

and Shakespeare in the « Midsummer Night's Dream/ — 

Siiw ir if i hr time of night 
Thju grow all grtfunjf «kk, 
p*nr one lets (onh iis ipiite, 

1 q Uie chttrch-way pathi to glide. 


Desists. 

^AM deserts, also, arc ;> resort rf tihfiti, the great desert 
of i-op, where Marco Polo assures us they are eon stunt Jv 
seen at night. In the Western PanjAb deserts, during the 
prame fires and in the dead of night, the lonely herdsmen 
used to hear cries arising from the ground, and shouts of 
mr! Man - Strike! Strike!" which were ascribed to 
the spirits of men who had been killed in former frontier 
raids, Such supernatural sounds were heard by the t-jrlv 
settlers within the last fifty years, and, until quite recently, 
the people were afraid to travel without forming large 
parties for fear of encountering the supernatural enemies 
who frequented those uninhabited tract*/ So, among the 
Mireapur jungle tribes, the wild forests ofSlfguji are sup- 
posed to be infested with BhfiU, and if any one g<*< there 
miihly he is allocked through their influence \rith ifmrrhtea 
and vomiting. The site of the present British Residency at 
Kathmandu rtl NepAl was Specially selected bv the KepAfec 
? *!? * patch, supposed to bo the abode of demons, 

v o. m Scotland, the local spirit lives in a patch of untilled 
gjjj, kntWn “ ^ ’‘GudemanV field" 01 "Oomifs 
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Owls anp Bats* 

Tl,c pnblfns of the churchyard type very often lftC 

*■ screech owls arc held unlucky m out days, says Auorey 
5,Jit in mtiirte mvlttrnft mtmiiw kth* 

trw «&* ** . 

aPSESSSSSSsS 

pin,,** .,( their own.end w« ( °™L“ 6 STm“bmi 

i 3 rs^Si-bK-ss 

" ;avng it to their husbands, that as a 

IglfeSaSl 

other hand, Uic owl is the J ^ in the dark, an 
eyeballs of an owl gives pow , ifVou put an owl 
collet “^X‘X C don? end feed the bi-d with 

■* c r*;: arsssspE - t* 

££,— T the noddy ~ r;L e 

Uujutt.il a ran Utkeeneven cotton t*<£.„ 
W hlrc an owl is hooting, strips n&ri^**™** . 
hoot, and fastens the thread round the nght 
patient, the fever goes away.* 

^ jv. jj i i Farrcii 11 Primitive 

* “Rewoins*," i° 9 «* 5 h P ewTf ' *" f l J * 

*1 »Ar ailen; v.” June iflhj i SS 4 ; Cflimaj. 

•SSiStS «lri> 
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Folk.lokb or Northern India. 


Ghosts and Bekiai. Grounds. 

To return to the connection of ghosts with hum! grounds. 
At Blshesar in the Hills, the Hindu dead from Almoin arc 
burnt. The spirits of the departed are supposed to lurk 
there and are occasionally seen. Sometimes, under the 
guidance ol their leader BbolanAih, whom we have mentioned 
already, they come, some in palanquins and some on foot, 
at night, to the Aim ora Blrir and visit the merchants‘shops. 
Death is supposed to follow soon on u. meeting with their 
processions, These ghosts are supposed to be deficient in 
some of their members. Otic has no hear!, another no fee!, 
and so on ; but they can all talk anti dance. 1 


Mutilation. 


This iliuBttates another principle about ghosts, lhat 
mutilation during lire is avoided, as being likely to turn the 
spirit into a indignant ghost after death. This is the reason 
that many savages keep the cuttings of their hair and nails, 
not only to put them out of the way of witches, who might 
work evil charms bj their means, but also that the body 
when It rises at the Last Day may not be deficient in any 
part. 1 This also explains the strong feeling among Hindus 
against decapitation as a form of execution, and the dreed 
which Musalmtas exhibit towards cremation. U Jso, in ad 
probability, explains the lame demons, which abound all the 
world over, like Hcphaistos, Way land Smith, the Persian 
.Tishina, the Asmodeus of the book ofTobjt, and the Club¬ 
footed Devil of Christianity, The prejudice against amputa¬ 
tion, based on this idea, is one of the many difficulties which 
meet our surgeons in Indus. 

Ghosts of Old Rtnss. 

Another place where ghosts, as might have been expected, 
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re*« U In old mins. Mm * **»■"* «J J* 

seen. attributed to the agency of ^ whf> 

interfere with the* «■ «“<* cd h >' the ^ 
orcuoies them. This eaplaios the miiiibw of old rumeo 
La-L which one sees in un Indian town* and with which 
no 0M ewes to meddle, as they an occupied by He s P lT j^ 
their former owners. The same Idea vtmh to thelar^ 
hricio of the ancient buddings which are occasionally d - 
££* Ur. Buchanan describes how on one ottnioMP 

one would assist him in digptg out an ^^ZaZT* 
Tin people told him that a man who -had made ««W 
u , d0 i , - flme time before had met with sudden death. 1 he 

bricks from Owe ruins, but ihat 1 he was amiidm thu^ 
s«pMm So, in Bombay, interference wi'fa *«bwk»«rf 
an ancient dam brought Guinea worm and dysentery nto a 
Sffl and ^ labourers wu« cut off who meddled with 
, Qm tundent tombsat AhmadoagW*' General Limning uid, 
Z-^Thil Reports, deserts how on one occasion, when 

carry ing on some excavations, his elephant « s **^*f* ^ 

^recovered wiih difficulty! He people 

Attributed ttic disaster to the vengeance of the oca g * 

»*. re-oted M» pro«^l»R!- U» P“* “« 

ool*libouchood of a* ®U «■> ° f ®*J"? f hi ,.™^ or 

oZ reason. very „,™S1U» E » .Tre" 

f vert Lu enter it at night. When Mr. lknetl was there, a 

'-torm which occurred was penurully believed to >- 1 t,T * e ^ 
or tht diSea^t of the spirits at his mtru^n on the 
tomb of Shaikh Mln.ShShattocktt* »»■ 

h^w *.ri«K ii» *#■>■• *• w r* m “ r e 

mud < trouble tom tbe wrath af the tatm. rlv when It* 
disturbances were over they collected and rebut 

“Vc^mTiheory Mini ht other countria. Jhuj.JrHhs 
tile o( Mon “ a good Mans scholar told me hot» .. re!o.ite 
iTubM^h earth too, an old bortol ground .0 bm 

,. (j„ ■ *» Bombay tlareuwn^ *IL iji W 

i Unto. 
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lafro and used it .15 manure for his fields, and how his beasts 
died afterminis, It is possible for a simitar reason that a 
fcoasc in ruins is seldom pulled down and the materials 
used for other buildings; where that lias been done mis- 
fortunes have ensued,"' 

In the Konkun it is believed that ail treasures buried 
underground, all the mines of gold, silver, and precious 
stones, all old caves and all ruined fortresses, are guarded bv 
under ground spirits in the shape of a hairy serpent or frog. 
These spirits never leave their places, and they attach and 
Injore only those persons who come to remove the things 
which they art parding/ in short, these places art Uta 
the Sitli Bhmalth mounds in ScothiDJ, which were re¬ 
spected, and it was deemed unlawful and riangurous to cut 
wood, dig earth there, or otherwise disturb them. In the 
same wuy the sites of ancient villages which abound in 
Northern India are more or Iras respected. They were 
abandoned cm account of the ravages of war. famine, or 
pestilence, and are guarded by* tire spirits of the original 
owners, these calamities l#dng self-evident proofs of the 
malignity und displeasure of the focal deities. 


Mine ami) Cave Spirits. 

Wfc have already mentioned incidentally the mine spirits. 
It is not difficult to see why the spirits of mine and cave 
tmotild be malignant and resent trespass on their territories, 
because by the nature of the case they arc directly in com¬ 
munication with the under-world. ‘ In the fclk-tafos of 
bomndeva we have more than one reference to a cave which 
1 **r* I’-itAla, "tin- rifled rock whose entrance leads to 
i it ^ , ^ trs a,t the entrance to tally palaces, where 
dwell the Asieth maidens beneath iht earth.' Of a mine 
i*l Patna, Dr. Buchanan writes) "A stone cutter who was 
m my service was going into one of the -hafts to break a 
specimen,when the guide, a Muhammadan trader, acquainted 
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will] Old fears of the workmen, pulled liim back in alarm, 
and «iid, ' Pull off your shoes! Will yon profane rite 
abode of the god* 1 *" Under the same belief, the Cornish 
miners will allow no whistling underground, 1 

Mr. Spencer suggests that the respect for caves fa based 
in the early practice of burial in such places. 5 At any 
rale, the belief is very general that spirits and deities live 
in caves. There is a whole cycle of fairy legend centring 
round ihc belief that some of the heroes of old line in caves 
surrounded by their faithful followers, and wilt arise some 
day to win back their kingdom. Thus, Brace and his en¬ 
chanted warriors lie in a cay in Rathlin Island, and one 
■Jay they will arise and win back the island for Scotland. 1 
The same tale is told of Arthur, Karl the Great. H:tr- 
harossa, and many other heroes. The same late appears in 
Oriental folk-lore in the shape of the AatiAbtt-'l-Kahf. " lhe 
companions of the cay ," the seven sleepers of Ephesus- 
So the famous Alha of the Hunrielkhaiid epic is said to be 
still alive. He makes regular visits on the last day of the 
moon to Devi Siinul s temple on the Mahryir Hill, where 
he lias b«n repeatedly seen ami followed* But he sternly 
warns any one from approaching him, ami the main proof 
d hit presence is that tOric unknown hand puts a fresh 
garland on the statne of the goddess every day,* 

Cave Ditties. 

In India many deities Jive in caves. There are cave 
temples of KAU. Annapurna. and Silraj Marayan, the Sun 
god, at Hordwir, Eumaun abounds in such temples, 
Thu) at Gauri Udyir is where Siva and Pirvutl once itailed 
for the night with their marriage procession. Their atten¬ 
dants overslept themselves and were t timet I into the stalac¬ 
tites for which the cave is famous. Another is called from 
its depth Pdt4 Ja Bhuvoneswur. from the rtxif of which a 

1 Kant, ** Popular Rtmuneev (]t. 
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white liquid trickles. The attendant of the slmnc jays tlut 
this was milk in the olden days, but a greedy jogi boiled hw 
rice in it and since then the supply has e^d Another ir 
called Gupri Gang* or «the hidden Ganges, whose waters 
may be heard rashing below. Hence bathing there is 
as efficacious as in the sacred river itodf.' Among th'- 
KorAas of CboU Nagpur, their bloodthirsty deity has a 
cave for her residence. MaMdeva, say the Gran*. shut up 
the founders of their nice in a cave in ihe Himalayas, hut 
Lingo removed the stone and sittcen c«*M of 

Gonds TalAo Daitya, a noted demon of KStiiilwaf, h\e= 
in a cave where a lamp is fit which never gom out, however 
violently the wind may blow or the rain may fall. &&»& 
Devi, a much dreaded spirit in the Krmfcm, lives m a cas e . 
■Mich is also the case with thi right-wmed Den at Asth* 
bhuja in the Mirzapor District. Her ik votes havo to creep 
through a narrow passage into what is now the slm a 
the goddess, hut is said to have been, and very probably 

was, a cave, 1 . 

When the Korwas of Mimpur have lo enter a cave, they 

first arm themselves with a rude spear and a*e a. pro¬ 
tection against Shuts, There are two haunted caves m the 
Mircha arid Banka Hills in Safguj*. The Mircha cave is 
inhabited bv a demon called MahAdSnl Vm, who is much 
feared. Mol even a Baiga can enter this cave, hut many of 
them have seen his white horse tied up near the entrance, 
and ^ gn^ ai ,d hiortedung Ij'inp there. In th« cave on 
the Banka Hill lives a 1)4no. whose name either no one 
knows or dares to tell. Ho one ventures to enter his cave, 
mid he worries people in dreams and brings mchuess, nnl&s 
* Baiga periodically offers a cock with black a»d white 
feather? below the cave, makes a fire sacrifice and Ihrmi 
some grains of rice in the direction of the mountain. Whe« 
this Deo i» enraged, a noise which sounds bko Gwdg*! 
Gudfmi t comes from the cave. He is also heard shouting 
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it night, and when chrdera is coming he calls out KAutur- 
Jdr' Kiafard&ri " lie cautious ! Be cautious!" Anyone 
who goes near the cave gets diarrhoea. Captain Young- 
husband has recently solved tbo mystery of the Famous 
Lump Rock cave of Centra! Asia, which is simply the light 
coining through a concealed aperture at [he rtir of tbs 

entrance, 1 . , 

Many caves, again, hive acquired thtir sanctity by being 

occupied by fomous Hindu and Muhammadan saints. Such 
arc some of the Buddhistic caves found in many places, 
which are now occupied by rh<dr successors of other fadhs. 
There is a cave at lihuili. in the Mirrapur District, which 
has a very narrow entrance, but miraculously expands to 
accommodate any possible number of pilgrims. They »F 
that when the saint Salim Cfabhti came to vmt bhah 
Vfllyat at Agra, the stone seal in front of the mo^ue of 
the Utter was Urge enough to accommodate only one 
person, but when Salim Chishtt sat on it its length was 
miraculously doubled, 1 

These cave spirits are common in European folk-lore. 
Such are the Buccns and Knockers of the Cornwall mines, 
and the Kobolds of Germany. Faistaff speaks of 11 learning, 
a mere hoard of gold kept by a dwtt/* Burton thus sum, 
up the matter: “Subterraneous devils ate as common « 
the rest, and do as much harm. These [sait i uns erj 
are commonly seen among min** of metals, and-«* »n» 
of them uottioia; some, again, do no harm, The met 
men in many place* account it good luck, a sign of ^ « 
»ml rich o«, when they »<= Uwn. 
teckoup two more notable kinds of them, Cctn iin . 

both are clothed after the manner of mortal uien, aod will 
many times imitate their works. Their office is, 
Piciorrus and Paracelsus think, to keep treasure in the 
tarth, that it be not all at once revealed.’ 14 
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BifOrs Treasons Gvaxdlxhs* 

This leads us to the i-omraen idea that Bhfitsy like the 
Cons wall Spriggans, 1 guard treasure. 1U luck very t'ten 
attaches to treasure-trove. Some years agoaChimsr dug 
Up some treasure in the ancient fort of Atrunji Khun in th>: 
Etab District He did his best to purge himself of the ill 
luck attaching to it by giving away a large porliun In 
charity. Buthc died 3 beggar, and the whole country-sdda 
attributes his ruin to the anger of the Bhtits who guarded 
the treasure. Some time ago an old man came into my 
court at Miixapur and gave up two old brass pots, which he 
had found while- ploughing about a, year before. Since then 
be had suffered a succissic n of trembles, and his son, who 
was with him when he found the property, died. He then 
called a conference of sorcerers to consider the matter, and 
they advised him to appease the Bhut by giving up tile 
treasure. He further Remarked that the Satkdr ©r Govern¬ 
ment doubtless knew some Mantra or charm which would 
prevent any harm to it from taking over such dangerous 
property. Occasionally, however, the Bhut is worsted, as 
in a Kumaun tale, where an old man and Ids daughter-in- 
law tic tip a Bhiu and make him give up five jars full of 
gold. J 

Treasure is often thus kept guarded in sacred caves. In 
Jaynngar is said to be the treasury of IndradyuTiKiu. sealed 
with a magic scab He was king of Avanti* who set up the 
image of JagannalhiL in Orissa. The spot present-- the 
appearance of a plain smooth rock, which has been perhaps 
artificially smoothed, It is said that Indc.ulyuriina had a 
great warrior, whom he Fully trusted and raised to the 
highest honours. At last this man began to entertain the 
idea of asking his master's daughter in marriage. The king, 
hearing this, was sorely wroth, but his dependent was too 
powerful to be easily subdued- So ho contrived that a 
cavern should be excavated, and here he removed ail his 
treasure, and when all was secured be invited the warrior to 

1 Hum, L>„. dt-, Si, • i janti* Uni Upeni, H Folk -hue,* in. 
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the place. The man unsuspectingly went in. when Indta- 

dvuimiti l=t fall the ^ seill y J 5t hi * 

s^i; nut he «U punished fat his wickedness by defeat at 

the hands of the Muhammadans. 1 

In Ireland the Lcprehaun, « little cobbler who sits un c 
the hedge and whose tapping as he mends his show may be 
heard in the soft summer is a guardian at 

and tf any one can seiie him he will give n pot of gold to 

secure his escape. 1 

Fairy Gifts. 

to connection with thee treasure guardians, we reach 

another cvcle of folk-lore legends, that « IP 5 . or 1,0 
hotn fcitv-Und. Professor Kbys. writing of the Celts, weld 
'-upl.iins ihc principle on which the* are ha^. 
rli in jornmon with all other peoples of Aryan race. re- 

zirdJd nil their domestic comforts ns derived bj them from 

their ancestor in the fatten post, that u to say fr™' *J« 
departed. They seem. thttfifere, to have argued tfast theft- 
SJSnbR thud of untold wealth and btl» somewhere m the 
ft ether world inhabited by their dead igJlPiJf 
farther kferetM* would be that the things they most valued 
L life had b«n procured from the kadersjf thut nah.r 
wtdd through fraud or farce by some great benefactor of the 
human rate; for it seldom *xms to have entered thur 
minds that the powara helo* would give up anything far 
nothing." Hence the many tales which thas aeeoun 1 for the 
bringing of firt anJ 1 thcr bossings to ma71 * 

Of the same type are the usual tales of the fany gifts. 
Thus, in one version from Patna we read that one daj * 
conn' came floating down the river, and a Fa# an- 
no^ed that this was Chin Kiji. He was duly burred 
and honoured, and in many pkxres he used to k^P^j 
uni gold vessels for the use of travellers- If anyone wanted 
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a vessel, tie had only to say so* :tnd one- used to float out of 
the water. But a. covetous man appropriated one, and 
since then the supply has ceased, 1 The same legend is 
told of the great Karsota kite in Mtrsapur, .mil of number* 
of others all over the country. The culprit is gengr-iily a 
Hanva, or corn-chandler, the type of sneaking greediness. 
The same story appears constantly in European folk-lore, 
as is -.hewn by Mr. Hart Lind’s admirable summary.' 

Another version current in India also corresponds with 
the Western tradition. This is where u person receives a 
gift from the fairies, which he does not appreciate, wul so 
Loses. Tims, in a tale from R4cpur, in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, tlv,- goatherd used to watch a strange goat, which 
joined his flock. One flay it walked into the tank and 
disappeared. While the goatherd was leaking; on in 
wonder, a stone was thrown to him from the water, and a 
voice exclaimed, ** This is the reward of your labour." 
Tile disappointed goatherd knocked the done back into 
the water with his axe. Put he Found that his axe had 
been changed by the touch into gold. He starched for 1 hr* 
stone, but could never find it again, 1 

In another tale of I lie same kind, the cowherd tends the 
COW of tile fairy, and, tallowing the animal into a i:avc. 
receives some golden wheat. In n third version, the fool 
throws away a handful of golden barley, and only come? to 
know of his mistake when his wife finds that some fuel 
cakes, on which tie had bit] bis blanket, hnd turned into 
gold.* So, at Patbari, in EhopAJ, Share lived a Muni, or 
a Pb, in a cave unknown to any one. His goat tiH‘d to 
grauti wish the herdsman’:; flock. The shepherd, one day, 
followed the goat into the cave and found an old man 
sitting intent in meditation. He made a noise to attract 
the saint's attention, who aiked the object of his visit. 
The herdsman asked for wag^, whereupon the saint gave 
him a handful of barley. He took it home, and, in disgust, 

1 u North Ifub.m Nine* anil Qucfiti. 1 it, tS, 
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threw it tm fife, where Lis wife scan niter found it 
turni -l siitu gold. The herdsman went lack to thunk tin; 
old man, but found the cave darted, and its occupant ivas 
ni;ver Iwaiil of again. The shepherd devoted thfr wealth, 
thus miraculously acquired, to building * temple.' 

tJXDBRCKOUKD THKASI/HEi 

This underground kingdom, stored with untold treasure, 
appear* in other tales. Thus, Kafir Koi, like many other 
places of the -ams kind, is supposed to lum underground 
galleries holding untold treasured. One day a man is said 
to have entered an opening, where he found a flight of 
steps. Going down the steps, he came to rooms filled with 
many valuable things. Selecting a few, he turned to go, 
hut he (bund the entrance closet!. Qu dropping the treasure 
the door opened Again, and it shut when hr again tried to 
take something with him. According to another version 
he lost his sight when he touched the magic wealth, and it 
was restored when he surrendered the treasure.* 

Another tale of the same kind is preserved by Lhe old 
Buddhist traveller. 5-1wen Tiling. 1 There wu a herdsman 
who tended his cattle near Hhfigalpur. One day a hull 
separated from the rest of the herd and roamed into the 
forest. The herdsman feared that the animal was lost, but 
in the evening he returned radiant with beauty. liven lib 
lowing was so remarkable that the rest of the cattle feared 
to approach him. At last the herdsman followed him into 
a cleft of the rock, where Im found a lovely garden filler' 
with fruits, exquisite of colour and unknown to man. The 
herdsman plucked one, but was afraid to tosit; it, tad, as li< 
passed cut, a demon snatched it from his hand, lie con¬ 
sulted a doctor, who recommended him nest time to cat 
the fruit. When he again met the demon, who a ; before 
tried to pluck it out of his hand, the herdsman ate it. Bui 
no sooner had it readied bis stomach than it begun to 

■ ’• North Indian (fate* lirut <?uerrr=, ' II. i?J 
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swell inside hLrti. and he grow so cnarmowa, that although 
hit head was outside, his body was jammed in the ft 
nf Uie rock. His friends in vain tried to release him, and 
he was gradually changed into stone. Ages after, a king 
who believed that such a stone must possess medical 
virtues, tried to chisel away a small portion, but the 
workmen, after ten days' labour, were not able to get even 
a pinch of dust. 

These treasure rocks, which open to (he touch of magic, 
arc common in fclk-torv.’ 

Ghosts of Koaos. 

Bhfrs are also found at n ads, cross-roads, and boundaries. 
Jt is so in fvit&sitx, where, "at cross-roudi, or In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of cemeteries, an animated corpse often lurks 
watching fur some unwary tnwdkr whom ;i may be able 
to slay and cai.’ J Thus, in the Hills* and indeed :is tar as 
Madras, an approved < harm for getting rid of a disease of 
demoniacal origin is to plant a stake where four mad? 
meet, and to bury grains underneath, which crows disinter 
and cat, 1 The custom <>f laying smali-poK scabs on roads 
has been nlmady noticed. The same idea is probably at 
the root of the old English plan of burying suicides at cross* 
roads, with a stake driven through the chest of the corpse. 
In the eastern parts of the North-West Provinces we have 
Scwanriya, who, like Terminus, is a special godling of 
boundaries, and whose function is to keep foreign Bhuts 
from intruding into the village under his charge. For die 
same reason the Baiga pours a stream of spirits round the 
boundary. This is also probably ilic basis of a lung serier. 
uf customs performed, wh .n <Iu? bridegroom, with his pro- 
• -ion. roadie* the boundary' of the hride’s village. Of -he 
Kh&ndh godling of boundaries, we read " He is adored 
by sacrifices human and bestial, I'urticuLir joint? upon 
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tlic bmind&rica of districts, fixed by ancient u? % ;e. and 
genncally upon the highways, fere hts altars, and these 
deiiiiincL each an nnnna! victim, who ifl cither .an misus- 
pectins traveller struck down by tie: priced, or a vLcriflce 
provided by purchase , 1 ' 1 


Ghosts of Empty Houses. 

ilhuls particularly infest ancient empty houses- If a 
h-uise If: Unoccupied !■! any time, a Bbut is sure TO take 1 = ; n 
bis ijtmrters there. Such houses abound evcrvwhire. The 
nM Fort of Affori on the Son is said to have been aban¬ 
doned mi account of the malignancy of its BhflLs. ?i<>t 
t ago a merchant built a splendid house in the Mb-apur 
I bLiar, an.] was obliged to abandon it for tllE same tea inn. 
The Collector's bouse at Sahkanpur is haunted by a young 
English Inly; there is one in the Jlikisi cantonment, 
whore a Bh&t, in the form of a F";u]ir, dressed in whUe 
clothcs, Eipjears at night. Fortunately he ts of kindly 
disposition. 

CitotfTS of FuiWElts. 

Hhfus uccasionally take up their abode in flowers, and 
hente it is dangerous to allow children to snidl them. In 
Kumaun the Betaitm tree (Atrtia sanpcrvfatnx] is support! 
to he infested by BliOts, ami its flowers are never used as 
•ilfering* to the gods.' But, on the other hand, as we shall 
sc? clstwliere, flowers and fruits are considered scarera of 
demons. Bhrtts, it is believed, do their cooking at noon 
and evening, so women and children should be cautious 
.iboiiL walking at such times, lest they should tread un¬ 
wittingly upon tills ghostly food and incur the (Treatment 
of (ta owners. 5 In the same way the Scotch fairies are 
stHHiosed to be at their meals when rain and sunshine comic 
together. In England, at such limes the devil is said tu 
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he bearing his wife, and in India they call it the " J nr hwl's 

vunddinir . 11 * 


TtiF Hearth. 


Among the nmny plscej where Bbitts resort comes tile 
tiisuse bean it. Thir probably in a large measure accounts 
fnr the precautions taken by Hindus in preparing and pro 
tL-cting the family cooking-place, ami smearing it with 
fresh cowdnng, which U a scarer of demons. The idea 
was common among all the Aryan races, 1 bm it is found 
also among the Drividian tribes, who perform much of :hc 
worship of Oulha Deo and similar family guardians at the 
family hearth. In .Northern India, when* a bride first goes 
to the house of her husband -.he b nnl permitted to cook, 
On an auspicious day* selected by the Wily priest, she 
* ommencei her duties, and receives presents of money an,) 
jewellery from hrr relations, Among the low* cas les, at 
marriagts a special rite, that of Matmnngjua. or "lucky 
eartti," is performed, when the earth intended for the 
preparation of the marriage cooking-place is hr might home. 
1 f''- women go in ptoctwritm \o the village clay-pit, nceem- 
pnnirzd by a L hnriuir beating a drum, which is decorated 
with streaks of red lead. The earth is dug by the village 
Uaign. who passes five shovelfuls into the breusl-cbth of 
a veiled virgin, who stands behind him. So. in Bih&r, 
after bathing the bride and bridegroom, the mother or 
female guardian brings home a dud of earth. out *jf which 
U rude fireplace k prepared. On this butler U burnt, and 
paddy parched oti the threshold of the kitchen, where the 
spirit ii supposed to dwell, A goal is sacrificed at the 
same lime, and seme of this parched poddy Is reserved, 
to lie flung over the pair us ihey make the marriage 
revolutions. 1 

hot Hie same reason great care is taken of the udics, 
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vvliicli must he removed with caution and not allowed to 
fall on the ground- We have seen that it is used to identify 
Uir spirits of the returning dead, and a die? blown over by 
a holy man are used to expel the Evil Eye, In ftombay 
a P«*s™ excommn n ic n t td from caste is re-admitte d on 
swallowing whes given him by the religions teacher of the 
caste, 

Mos-t Hindus particularly dislike being watclitd ut their 
tneals, and make a pretence of eating in secret, if on a 
walk round your camp yon come on one of your servants 
rating, he pretends not to recognuc his master, and his 
hang dog luok is the equivalent of the ordinary salaam. 

I his is an idea which prevails in many parts of the world. 
The Vaishnava sect of hMudnujas 1 are very particular in 
this resjtect. They cook for themselves, and should the 
meal during its preparation. or while they sre eating, attract 
the I'-Mikt of a stronger. the operation is instantly stopped, 
ami the food buried in the ground. 

Ghosts of Filthy Places, 

BMts, again, fre-pient privks and dirty places of all 
kinds. Hence the caution with which a Hindu performs 
the offices of nature, his aversion to going into a privy at 
night, and the precaution he uses of taking a brass vessel 
with him on such occasions. Mr. Campbell supposes this 
to depend m the experience of the disease-bearing pro¬ 
perties of dirt.' “This belief explains the pudding me on 
sistencics of Hindus of all classes that the bouse, house 
door, and a little in front scrupulously clean, while the 
yard may be 3 dung-heap or a privy. As long as the house 
ls dean, the IHi&t cannot conic in. Let him live in the 
privy; he cannot do much harm there." 

The I loysE Koof, 

Lastly comes the ho ripe roof. We have already S“cn that 
the DiAvidtati tribes will npt allow I heir women to touch 

* Wilton, u Fiiay*,* 1 i jq. 1 ’‘Note*,’ 169. 
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tLc thatch during a whirlwind. So, most pnplc par- 
ticiilariv object to people standing «n their roof, ami 
Hjxjctnl degree in n buffalo get tins upon it. It is on the 
roof, too, that the old shoe or black pot Or painted life is 
always kept to scare the Bhftts which use tt is a perch* 
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